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Page 114. A short noiloe of the arclutectninl Tcstigcs at Dinas Bran m.ay be found in 
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Fuller Russell’s MS. described ut supra. The will of Oocily, Duchess of York, has been 
lately printed for tho Camden Society. See Wills from Doctors' Commons, edited by 
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of Perfection,” by the Carthusian monk of Sheen, Walter initen, which was printed by 
Wynkyn de Word© in tho same year, being that* it will be observed, preceding tbe date 
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Page 217. The most detailed notice hitherto given of tbe paintings at Ditehlughoni, 
now destroyed, may be found in the Cront. Mag. 1847, Nor., p. 525. 
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QUNDXILFJ 

By tiio Vctry Boy. tho DEAK OF CniCHESTBH, D.D., P.R.S. 

WiiEi^ our attention is directed to the antiquities of 
Rochester, the mind at once adverts to the name of Gun- 
dulf, and I have been requested to bring before the Archas- 
ological Institute what is known of Gundulf's history. A 
life of that distinguished prelate is given in one of the 
Cottonian MSS., Nero, A. 8., of a date little later than his 
age. Many passages in it tend to the conclusion, that it was 
written by a monk of Rochester; and the author aflBi’ras in 
the prologue, that he had conversed with the subject of his 
biography. This life has been printed in the Anglia Sacra,* 
and reprinted by Migne.* 

There are several scattered notices of Gundulf in the 
Anglia Sacra. Letters from him and to him are to be found 
in Eadmer’s Vita Ansclmi, and in the correspondence of 
Lanfranc.* There are allusions to Gundulf in the writings 
of William of Malmesbury,® and in those of Florence of 
Worcester. Some information is supplied by the Registrum 
Roffense, the Custumale Roffense, and the Textus Roffensis. 
From these sources the following notice of this distinguished 
man has been compUed. 

Gundulf was born in that part of Normandy called the 
Vexin. As he died in 1108, being then in his eighty-fifth 
year, we may fix the date of his birth in the year 1023. 
Of his family little is known ; his father’s name was Hathe- 

^ Read in tlie Historical Section at tlie * Patrolog. Vit. Gundnlfi, II. 812. 

Meeting of the Archeeological lustituto ■* Opp. Lanfr. L 69, ed. GUee. 

at Roolieater, July 81, 1863. * Malmesb. de Vitis Pontif. 

' Aog. Sac. II. 278. 
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gninus, or Hadwin ; his mother Adelesia survived her hus¬ 
band, and became a nun. He had a brother named William, 
who accompanied him to England. In the survey of the 
manor of Maidstone, in Domesday, this William is returned 
as holding of the Archbishop of Canterbury two sullings 
valued as high as as 10/.® Gundulf received his primary 
education in his native place, and probably from his father, 
who destined him, not to monastic seclusion, but to the 
secular life, which at this time opened the way to all worldly 
honours, except those confined to the use of arms ; if even 
here an exception may be made, when the Bishop of 
Bayeux was a soldier and a general, only second in ability to 
his brother, the Conqueror himself. At the proper age, and 
when he had mastered all the learning he could receive at 
home, Gundulf was removed to Rouen, the chief city of the 
diocese. He was here distinguished for the gentleness of 
his manners and the humility of his disposition ; and (after 
he had received the minor orders) for the conscientious 
regularity with which he perfoimed his duties in St. Mary’s 
Church. His good conduct did not escape the observation 
of William, at that time Archdeacon, and afterwards Arch¬ 
bishop, of Rouen. The archbishop who ordained Gundulf 
was Maurilius; and, through the kind offices of the arch¬ 
deacon, Gundulf found ii» Mauiilius more than a patron—a 
paternal friend. It speaks well for Gundulf, that he was 
not only entertained at the archbishop^s table, but that he 
was permitted to join in the conversation, wliich turned 
chiefly on tlio topics fi*oquently under discussion, contempt 
of the world, and the glories of eternity—on the hardsliiiDS 
which righteousness had to encounter, on the self-denials to 
be endured in our earthly warfare, and on the fullness of the 
recompense in heaven. 

At this period the minds of men were generally found in 
one of two extremes; they were either seeking for wild 
adventure, or else, in monastic asceticism, excluding them¬ 
selves from the world, in which very frequently they had 
indulged their passions without resti’aint. Even sober- 
minded men were influenced by the spirit of the age, and 
a man like Gundulf was not likely to remain long a mere 
student at Rouen, performing a routine of clerical duty. 


* CuBbt Roff. ICO. 
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When it was proposed to him by the archdeacon to start 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, the proposal met with 
ready acquiescence. From what subsequently took place 
wo may conclude that, while a religious motive sanctified 
the proceeding, it was rather from a love of adventure and 
excitement that Gundulf set forth on his travels. It is to 
bo regretted that ho did not, in his conversations with his 
biographer, enter into a description of Palestine as it 
existed in the eleventh century; but at this period external 
things, except as they related to the pomp and circumstance 
of war, to warlike exercises or religious ceremonial, were 
only valued for the impression which they made upon the 
mind, and the pious feelings they excited. The mind was 
becoming awake to the beauties of art, but could not as yet 
take an artistic view of nature. Gundulf and the arch¬ 
deacon went, as they said, to visit the places of the Incarna¬ 
tion, Passion, and Ascension of our Blessed Lord, that they 
might ever after have a cheering recollection of these events, 
and they were duly impressed. One or two things emerge 
from the darkness. They travelled then, as now, in cara¬ 
vans ; and the dangers to which they were exposed from 
attacks by the Saracens were so great, that we can account 
for, if we cannot justify, the Crusades, wdiich soon after com¬ 
menced, not for the conquest of the land, but, as at first 
proposed, for the protection of pilgrims. 

Gundulf and his party lived in constant dread of attack, 
and had to undergo intolerable hardships; they^ were into¬ 
lerable, in the literal sense of the word, to Gundulf, for 
he sank under them. He was so prostrated, that when an 
onslaught was expected upon the caravan, and orders were 
issued for its removal to higher ground, Gundulf, unable to 
move, was left behind. When the party halted, Gundulf 
was sought for in vain among his friends; a young noble¬ 
man, whose name ought to have been preserved, boldly 
dared all danger, and hastened back to the place of their 
late encampment. There he found Gundulf in great pertur¬ 
bation, expecting, if he did not perish through weakness, to 
be exposed to a death of violence from a cruel enemy. The 
young nobleman did not hesitate for a moment i he placed 
Gundulf on his shoulders ; he re-climbed the hill; he 
restored Gundulf to the archdeacon, who must have blushed 
to find that accomplished by another, which he had not him- 
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self the courage to attempt. Guncliilf and the arcluleacoii 
were glad to escape the perils of robbers, and turned their 
faces towards homo j but tliey had first to encounter the 
perils of the deep, which made a more lasting impression on 
their minds than any danger to wliich thoy had been 
hitl/orto exposed. On tlieii- voyage they were orei-takeu by 
a tempest. Gundulf and his companion prayed. They 
vowed, that if God in his mercy would preserve them, they 
would renounce the world and assume tho cowl. The 
tempest soon after ceased ; the ship came safe to land ; the 
archdeacon returned to his archdeaconry; Gundulf ma<lo 
his way to the monastery of Bee, where, in tho year lOGO, 
he became a Benedictine monk.^ 

A happier home than the abbey 'of Bee, Gundulf could 
not have chosen. Tho monastery was known tlu*oughout 
Normandy for the strictness of its discipline, and for the 
regularity with which the Benedictine rule was observed. 
Here, however, he could enjoy the conversation of somo ot 
the’ most learned men in Europe, and profit by tho instruc¬ 
tion given in schools, designed not merely for tho young, but 
for those older persons who, when books were scarce, flocked 
to tho lecture of the professor. The abbey stood in a valloy 
extending for three miles through two ranges of hills, ami 
was placed on the banks of a beck, or stream (the word 
is still used in Yorkshire), flowing into the Eillc. Planta¬ 
tion, as well as building, was in progress, and some of tho 
trees, which Gundulf assisted to plant, arc .said to have out¬ 
lived the revolutions of France, and to be in existence at tho 
present time,,flourishing in a green old ago amidst the ruins. 

When Gundulf arrived at Bee, tho venorablo founder was 
still living. Herluin, who had been a gallant knight, and 
was by birth allied to some of the first families in Normandy 
and Flanders, was a meek and pious old man; innocent of 
book-learning, for in liis old age we find him straining his 
eyes over his spelling-book, and unable to master its mys¬ 
teries, but respected by men really learned themselves, for 
his intuitive wisdom. Tho old abbot was also a good man 
of business, who, in an unworldly spirit, but with much 
worldly wisdom, husbanded the resources and managed the 
temporal affairs of the establishment; tho temporalities of 


^ Cliroii. Dec. ed, Qiloi. 
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the monastery consisting chieiiy of his own princely estate, 
with which he had endowed it Meanwhile, no less a person 
than Laiifranc filled the office of prior, and presided in the 
schools. 

The peaceful valley of Bee was invaded by persons in 
every condition of life : poor scholars attended to drink in 
wisdom as it overflowed from the teacher, while they lived 
on the alms supplied by the monastery; nobles, princes, the 
sons of kings, laid aside their armour for a season, and took 
their place among the hearers of Lanfranc. The idea was 
prevdent, that knowledge was not only power, but wealth, 
or the cause of wealtli, and men rushed to the schools of the 
greater teachers with a feeling kindred to that which now 
animates emigrants to the diggings in Australia—in either 
case to bo subject to disappointment, at finding that the 
vicinity of wealth does not make men wealthy, and that 
neither learning nor gold can be procured without labor. 

These formed, as it were, the mob of hearers ; there were 
others who were really students ; and many more who fled 
from tlio gross immoralities which pervaded society, to 
plunge into a life of asceticism. 

In our owni days, those who are intimate with the working 
classes have beard the wise men among them, those ■whom 
Mr. Cobden aptly describes as the aristocratic portion of the 
working classes, affirm that, until habits of temperance have 
been permanently formed, although there are many who 
quaff beer or spirits in moderation, yet, as regards the 
majority of their class, the question lies between drunken¬ 
ness and tcctotalism. In the middle ages, while there wore 
some who could live soberly and ■without dissolute morals in 
general society, there were many who felt, that they must 
bind themselves by the strictest rules, and take upon them a 
vow of asceticism, or they would soon fall into the prevalent 
gluttony and irnmorality which were to be found in most of 
the great castles. 

In either case an error was committed; the error so 
common to man, too often unconsciously intolerant. What 
was a useful discipline to some, was enforced by enthusiasts 
as a system necessary to all, and asceticism then, Kke 
teetotahsm at the present time, became a reli^on. 

To the monastic vows G-undulf conscientiously, but not 
without difficulty, adhered. Ilis energetic character, his 
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practical ability, and afterwards his science and skill as an 
architect, involved him in pursuits inconsistent with-the 
duties of a contemplative life—to wliich, indeed, he was not 
inclined by nature, or qualified by genius. But he intensely 
admired in others those virtues in which he did not himself 
excel, and for not excelling in which he tormented his mind 
and sometimes lacerated his body. 

For Gundulf, when at Bee, an enthusiastic fiieudship was 
formed by one, whose praise was soon to bo, and still is, in 
all the churches ; and the fact that Gundulf was admired, 
consulted, and beloved by Anselm, is a sufficient testimony 
to the excellence of his character and to liis proficiency as a 
scholar. This last remark is made, because it is supposed 
that William of Malmesbury speaks disparagingly of Gundulf 
when he describes him as “ literarum non nescius.”® Scholars 
in one department of literature are too much inclined, at all 
times, to speak slightingly of those whoso line of thought 
has been in another direction. Gundulf could not, perhaps, 
have written a chronicle so well as William of Malmesbury ; 
his gonius did not incline him to the dialectic and nleta- 
physical studies in which Laufranc excelled; neither could 
he &thom the depths of tliat scholastic philosophy into 
which Anselm was Launching the church. Nevertheless, he 
who could erect the Cathedral of Rochester and the Wliite 
Tower of London must have been a man who had mastered 
the science of the age, with the ability of applying it to 
practical purposes. He was, also, in grammar and all that 
related to language acknowledged to be profound. 

The firmest friendships are sometimes formed by a union 
of souls entirely opposite in what relates to external gifts, 
but made one by some kindred sentiment; and the one 
sentiment which bound together the hearts of Gundulf and 
Anselm was, love to God and zeal for His service. Two men 
more difierent in character we cannot imagine. Gundulf 
was a man of action ; the genius of Anselm led him to a life 
of contemplation. To Anselm, whose nature revolted against 
self-indulgence, the Benedictine rule was scarcely a restraint; 
Gundulf found it a restraint so irksome that he was con¬ 
tinually inflicting penances upon himself for the non-observ- 
«ance of it. Anselm, when called into active life, for want of 


> MolmeaLury de Qeet. Poatif. 132. 
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worldly wisdom, did not excel; whereas Gundnlf, when 
released from the cloister, plunged into seculcar business with 
such assiduity, that his monastic biographer, in recounting 
his proceedings, is continually obliged to pause, that he may 
remind us that, if busy like Martha, he always made time to 
sit at Jesus' feet like Slary. 

The practical wisdom of Gundulf was attractive to the less 
practic^ mind of Anselm ; and, when Anselm poured forth 
with unrestrained fervor the riches of his overflowing mind, 
he would find in Gundulf a listener ever ready to drink in 
every thought as it flowed forth. Anselm sometimes became 
almost ashamed of being the sole talker, for great talkers 
have sometimes scruples of conscience, easily expressed, 
though not long influential. On one occasion Anselm ex¬ 
claimed, when Gundulf proposed to him a question—“You 
are always seeking to sharpen your knife on my whetstone ; 
hut my knife you never permit me to sharpen on youra. I 
do insist upon your taking your share in the conversation, 
that I may derive from our intercourse my fair share of 
advantage.'' It does not appear that Anselm talked less; 
but at this very time he show'ed how highly he respected 
Gundulf's character, for, referring to a short period of his 
own life to which he could not look back with satisfaction, 
he exclaimed, “ I may, indeed, compare myself to a whet¬ 
stone, obtuse of mind as I have been made by my sins; 
whereas your mind, like a knife always sharp, is ever ready 
for Divine contemplation." 

Anselm was said to be more learned in the Scriptures; 
Gundulf more abundant in tears. The author of the “ Cur 
Dcus Homo" would discourse on the mercies of redeeming 
love, until he was silenced by the sobs of Gundulf; which 
was the reason, probably, that Anselm said, that he would 
that he were another Gundulf, and Gundulf anotlicr Anselm. 
An union of the two characters wmuhl have been, he thought, 
perfection, so far as anything hmnan can be perfect. 

There is nothing which strikes us in the history ol Gundulf 
as more remarkable than his copious weeping. He seems to 
have encouraged it as a virtue, and he certainly indulged in 
it to such an excess as to injure his health. A frequent 
shedding of tears is observable in the history of other persons 
in the middle ages. They desired to excite sympathy by a 
display of their feelings in all their unrestrained energy. 
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The aptitude of Gundulf for secular eniploymont did not 
escape the notice of Hcrluin or Lanfranc, both of whom were 
gifted with a discernment of character, and with a power of 
commanding the services of others. With the former it was 
an intuition; in the latter it was the result of experience. 
Bj these, his superiors, Gundulf was employed as sacrist of 
the monastery, an office of importance, which made the 
holder of it a dignitary of the church. He had the custody 
of all the valuables of the monastery, including not only the 
sacred vessels of silver and gold, but all the vestments, the 
offiM books, and the relics.® Hence be had much to do in 
the regulation of the processions, and in making the arrange¬ 
ments on all festal occasions. Throughout his Ufe, Gundulf 
was consulted as an authority in all that related to the 
ceremonials of the church. 

The period of his residence at Bee was, perhaps, the 
happiest of Gundulf’s life. With little responsibility, he had 
plenty of occupation ; he was able, without interruption, to 
discharge his devotional duties as a monk; and when we 
consider the dissoluteness of the ago, the savage character of 
society scarcely redeemed by chivalry, the profligacy and 
sensual indulgences patronized, not only in baronial castles, 
but, as we have the authority of Heiiuin himself for saying, 
in many of the monasteries dso. Bee must have appeared to 
Gundulf a very heaven on earth. It resembled a well- 
ordered college at one of our modern univereities. Here he 
enjoyed the conversation of some of the foremost men in the 
world ; and even from female society he was not wholly ex¬ 
cluded. A few ladies, some of whose relatives had fled from 
a profligate world and sought an asylum in the monastery of 
Bee, took certain vows there as nuns, with the sanction of 
the Archbishop of Rouen. These ladies, however, did not 
renounce all the comforts, or even the frivolities, of their 
former mode of living, as we gather fi'om a ghost story pre- 


* The functioDB &iul digoity of a 
$acrUta ere eet fortli by Dunuidas, lib. ii. 
Kation. & i.; eee nlio Bernard. Moo. in 
CoDstit. Olunioo. c. 51 and C2; Udairic. 
lib. ill.; Cono. Tolet in lib. i.; Docret. 
tii 26; and the Liber Ordinis S. Victoria 
Palis. US. 0 . 20, where we read as 
follows: " Ad offlchim aacristo pertinent 
omnia que in tbeeaaro sunt custodire, 
reliquiaa et omnia omamenta altaris et 


eanctnarii ac totios ecoleaie, sive in auro, 
siva in argento, sire in ostro, et pulliis, ot 
topotibus, et oortiuis; sacras qnoquo 
vestoB, et polios, et manutergia, ouliooB, 
et textua, et omoes, et thuribula, et 
candelabra, et cetera tbga gue vol ad 
miniaterium vel ad omamentum oltoris 
ei Bonotnarii totiusque eoclesie pertinent; 
libros quoque mieealoB, epistolaree et 
eToogeUa,”—See Ducange, in v. 
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served in the Chronicle of Bcc. A good old lady promised 
one brother llodolf, that, if possible, she would appear to him 
after her death, which was then imminent, and make known 
what she found in the other world. She died, and was 
buried. As she did not make her appearance immediately, 
Rodolf slept in peace, until one night his slumbers were 
suddenly disturbed. The venerable ^me stood before him. 
“ How now,* lady,” he exclaimed. “ Quid est domina ? 
quoraodo se babes 1 ” She sadly replied that she had to 
undergo a penance of sixty years, on account of her attach¬ 
ment to lap-dogs and other pet animals. I do not, of course, 
vouch for the truth of this story ; but from that time the 
brothers of Bee were never more annoyed by canine favorites.^ 

The monastery of Bee had commenced on a small scale ; 
llerluin neither expected nor desired to become the founder 
of that magnificent abbey which he soon saw growing under 
his eyes. An extension of the buildings became necessary 
from the influx of students and monks, and ■works on a large 
scido were in progress during the whole period of Gundulf’s 
residence. The practical mind of the sacrist was thus 
directed to the study of arcliitecture. Had ho commenced 
those studies sooner, he would probably have profited by the 
specimens of Saracenic art which must have met his eye in 
the East; but we do not trace the influence of his travels in 
any of the ■vv^orks in which he is said to have been concerned. 
It was, no doubt, on the ground of his skill in architecture, 
as well as for his practical wisdom, that when the Prior of 
Bee became the Abbot of St. Stephen’s in Caen, he sought* 
in tlie discharge of the new duties devolving upon him, the 
assistance of Gundulf. The migration of Guudulf to Caen 
must have taken place about the yeai* lOGG. He does not 
appear to have held any definite office in the new abbey, 
but probably sustained the same position in. Lanfrauc’s 
household as he afterwards held when his patron removed to 
Canterbury. The works at St. Stephen’s were incomplete ; 
and here again, therefore, Gundulf could pursue his archi¬ 
tectural studies, and obtain that practical knowledge which 
lie afterwards turned to good account. 

Gundulf once more came into contact ■with his old friend 
Archdeacon William. They -spoke of the perils they had 
encoimtered among false brethren, and they discoursed of 

‘ Chron. Bee. 202; Ed. Qilee. See aUo Anaelml Opp. Lib. iL Ep. 2851; Lib. iii. 138. 
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the perils of the gi^eafc deep^ Gundiilf reminded the ^lvcIi- 
deacon, of the prayers and yews ’ivJiich, in the mkhit of 
danger, they had made ; and ho^v, in answer to those prayers 
and yowSj the storm had ceaseiL His own vow Gundulf had 
fill filled: lie was now a Benedictine nionh;. Archdeacon 
■William was still one of the secular clergy. It was at Cacii 
that he finally made up his mind to follow the example of 
the more consistent Gundulf and he became a monk of St. 
Stephen’s. 

Laiifranc, when Abbot of St. Stephen's^ continued hia bibli¬ 
cal lectures ; and to his lectures resorted not only the youngj 
but men of all ages, wJio were anxious to advance in Scrip¬ 
tural knowledge. When copies of the Bible were scarce, and 
commentators few, a learned lecturer was a man of high 
importance. During Gnndnirs attendance at one of these 
lectures something occuiTed which, when he became a great 
man, was magnified into importance. Gundulf, sitting near 
the lecturer, had a hook of the Gospels in his hands, and, was 
looked oyer by a friend on either side. The lecture ended ; 
and Lanfranc^s attention being directed to something el see¬ 
the three friends proposed that they should discover who of 
the three should ho an abbot, and who a bishop, by turning 
over the pages of the Bible, and fixing upon a text,—by 
recsonrse to the “ Sortea Evangel icie/" as they were afterwuxrds 
called. The passage on which Gundulf opened w^as Matt, 
xxiv. 45 : “ "Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his 
lord hath made ruler over his household, to give them meat 
in due season ?" One of Gundulf 3 companions, Walter by 
name, opened upon Math xxv. 23 : Well done, good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into 
the joy of thy lord." The third peraon opened upon some 
text which is not given; but laughter was occasioned 
by their mahility to decide upon the interprekitioii of the 
oiucle, when Lanfranc inquii-ed into tho cause of tlieir mirth, 
and at once decided that Gundulf was destined to be a bishop, 
and "Walter to become an abbot* Years rolled on : Lanfranc 
became Archbishop of Canterbury, and Gundulf, Bishop of 
Rochester i Walter became Abbot of Evesham. Then would 
the monks of St Stephen repeat this anecdote as something 
serious, and deduce the eon elusion that Lanfranc waa in¬ 
spired, and possessed the spirit of prophecy. 
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We are struck with the delicacy of William of Malraea- 
bury,* to whom we are indebted for the anecdote, when he 
says of the third person,—"‘Some hard text, I know not 
what, caused him trouble of miiid : I have indeed he*'ird it ; 
but I gladly forget it, for it is not the part of an ingenuous 
mind to insult the misfortunes of others.” 

Gundulf, brought up at the feet of Lanfranc, was a devoted 
student of the Bible, to which Lanfranc, quite as much as his 
greater successor, Anselm, directed the attention of his 
hearers. It is an interesting fact^ that Gundulfs Latin 
Bible is still in existence, and, after enduring many vicissi¬ 
tudes, it is at present in the library of Sir TJiomas Phillipps 
at Middle Hill. It is in two folio volumes, and the writing is 
certainly older than the eleventh century, the character being 
that used in the ninth and tenth. Even in Gundulf’s own 
time, it must have been higldy esteemed ; and, after his 
death, it was preserved as a valuable relic in the library of 
St. Andrew’s, Rochester : any person abstracting it was 
threatened with excommunication by the Bishop, Prior, and 
Chapter,* as set forth in an entry in this remarkable manu¬ 
script. 

The denunciation had no effect to restrain those among 
the Reformers, who thought it meritorious to destroy the 
monastic libraries, and to sell them to grocers, unless they 
could obtain a higher price by sending them to foreign 
parts. Among the MSS. thus disposed of, was Gun- 
dulf’s Bible. Its subsequent history may bo found in a 
valuable memoir on the catalogue of the library of Rocliester 
Priory, in 1202, by Mr. Rye.* It was sold at Amsterdam 
iu 1734, after having been for some time in the library of 


s W. Malmsb. do Ocst. Pontit, ii. 133. 

3 Thera is a form of exooiauiunicatiou 
attached at the end uf a Vulgate Bihle, 
Harl. MS. 2798,which i« extreiuely severa. 
“Liber .... quern *i quia abatulcrit, 
morte jaoriatur; iu wurtugiue coqualur; 
coducoe niorbuB inatet eum et febrea; at 
rotetur et auapendatur. Ameu.” l-t. 
If any ouc take away ibiB book, let him 
die the death; let him bo fried in a pim; 
lot the falling tickuess and fever acLxo 
him; lot hiui be broken on the wheel 
and hanged. Atuen. Thla, which I 
have found cited in the Archseologia 
Caatiaua,vol. liL p, 51, Bootna to approach 
Biahop Emulf» celebrated form of ex* 


comtsunioation in the Tcxtns RofTcn^li. 
The chapter of llocbester api>ear to have 
been move niodci'uto iu tlicir maledic¬ 
tions; they content themselvea with a 
genorol th rcat of exoummuuication ngai ost 
any one who Bhould purloin, dufnee, or 
di etroy tlie volume “ Pro bouO memorill 
Quuuulfum Koficu. Epiin. Libor de 
Claueti-o quern qui hide aJienavlt, 

aliciiutuiu celavit vel huno titulum ia 
friiudom delevit cxcomnmuicatua rat. 
Fercntib. Sentcnciam DO. ScO. Epd, Priore 
et Shigulia PrrabitcrU Capital! Kof- 
fcnMa.** 

* ArchtDologia Cantiana, voL lU. p. 62, 
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Herman Van de Wall, a great collector of MSS. The 
next notice of Qundulf’s Bible is in the Custnmale Roffeiiso in 
1788," stating that it had been sold, not many years before, 
for 2000 floms; after Tvhich it fell into the hands of Mr. 
Theodore Williams, at Tvhosc sale, in 1327, it vs'as purchased 
by Sir Thomas Fhilllpps for ^130. 

Gundulf followed the fortunes of Lanfranc ; and, when 
Lanfranc was settled at- Canterbury, ho sent for Cuudalf^ to 
preside over bis household. As no LiiconsidGrablo portion 
of Laufranc’s incojne was spent in the restoration, or rather 
the re-erection, of Canterbury Cathedral, here again Gundulf 
was perfecting himself in architectural skill As the arcli- 
bishop's steward and almoner, he exercised a wise economy; 
but, in accordance with the wishes of Lanfranc and his own 
inclinations, ho was most liberal in dispensing the charities 
of the archbishop. Be arrired in England soon after that 
devastation of the country, which was the greatest blot in 
the history of the Conqueror, and wliicli excites the abhor¬ 
rence of posterity whenever his name is mentioned by those 
who have Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins. 

The distress of the conntiy w^aa at this time so great, that 
even a clianecllor of the exchequer would have boon com¬ 
pelled to admit that almsgiving is sometimea a necessary 
department of charity. The misery became so great that 
Lanfi’anc despatched Gundulf to London, wlicto tliere was 
an absolute famine; and night and day w^aa Gundalf em¬ 
ployed in relieving" distress, Hia readiness to weep with 
those that wept, made his chai-ity the more effective; at 
the samo time his compassion extended even to hia beasts of 
burden. Be visited the stablea to see that his horses wore 
duly fed, and he was sometimes found concealed thorc^ to 
perform hia devotions in that peace and quiet, which he 
sought in vain in his crowded apartment, where his cars were 
ass^ed by the importunity of staiTing applicants, 

Gnndulf appeara to have had a difficulty in abstracting 
his mind when surrounded by companions or inimorscd iu 
secular business, and, wherever he went, in his manor-houses, 
he requii'ed his chamberlain to precede him to provide an 
oratory, and there to deposit hia book of devotions. Never¬ 
theless, when actually eugiiged in his devotions, he became 


Cu^itum. Hoff. p. ] 53^ 
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ondretj absorbed m the dutj; so much so, that on one 
occasion, ■p^'hen ministering at the altar, by some inad- 
vei'teiice he offered the chalice to fall from his hands. This 
was regarded as an omen of evil, and it made the greater 
sensation froni the fact^ that Lanfranc had been engaged in 
contrOTCray Thith Eerengarius on the subject of Transub- 
stantiation, and Gregory VIL had been pressed, against his 
will, to convert that dogma^ which had hitherto been mooted 
as a pious opinion^ into an article of faith. Tlie friends of 
Gundtilf attributed the accident to the malignity of Satan, 
eager to bring discredit on a man so holy as Gnndulf; and 
a monk of Canterbury was acenaed of baring been in loHgue 
with Satan, beoauso, having probably observed that Gundulf 
was far from being adroitj be bml predicted the accident. 

We gather from the Epistles of Anselm, that Guiiduif left 
his native country with regret, and at first I'ogardcd his 
residence in Eiigkiid as that of an exile. This feeling ho 
overcame; but it made him anxioua to keep up a cor¬ 
respondence with bis old friends at Eec, and he complained 
much of Anselm’s neglect in not writing more frequently. 
This brought a letter of apology from Anselm, expressed in 
exaggerated terms of alfection, in which he speaks of Gnndulf 
as—“ Soul of mj eoul, most beloved.’’ “When you ask me,” 
he says, “ by your messengers, when yon entreat me by your 
letters, when you knock me over with your gifts (pulaas me 
tuie donis), that I may bear you in mind, 1 answer—May 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if Gnndulf bo 
not among my chiefost Mends/' He says that^ as the im¬ 
pression. of a seal upon wax, bo is the memory of Gundulf 
fixed on Anselm’s heart. “ Why" he continues, " do yon, as 
I hoar yon do, complain so bitterly that you never see letters 
of mine, and why do yon desire with such affection to receive 
them frequently, when my thoughts arc always with yonT' 
There is more to the same puipose. And then, when we 
hope that he will pass on to a description of wliat was doing 
at Bee, he disappoints ns, by saying, that of the state of 
affairs in the monastery it is unnecessary for him to wiite, 
fus Gundulf will become acquainted with them through the 
bearer of the letter.® 

There are t\vo other letters ^ written in the same strain, 

f Anaalml 0pp. Ed. lisgue, Lib. i, 

Ej). It, 


r Ibid., Epp. Tii. sly. 
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from which we gather that Gundulf was continti^illy sending 
presents to his oil home. In one of the letters Ansel[n says, 
" We should do you wrong, if among yonr so many acts of 
kindness we should single out one as deserving of special 
thanks.’^ 

Meanwhile higher honours were in store for Gundulf. 
The see of Itoehester stood at tliafc time, and long aftcr^ in 
relation to the see of Canterbury, much in the same position 
in which a chapel of case is now placed with roforeiLCo to 
the mother churcli; oi\ as the comparison would have been 
made in the twelfth century, the Bishop of Rochester stood 
a feudatory to the Primate. The bishop was, to a certain 
extent^ independent; and yet he was, as a kind of curate to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury^, to perform official acts in the 
diocese, when the Metropolitan w^va engaged in the aifairs of 
tlie province. In point of fact, after Gundnlf’s consecration^ 
such duties as the dedication of churches, confirmations, and 
ordinations in the diocese of Canterbury 'were usually per¬ 
formed by tbe Bishop of Rochester. During the vacancy of 
the metropolitan see^ -while the Chapter of Canterbury ad¬ 
ministered the temporalities, the spiritual duties devolved 
upon the Bishop of Rochester. It was on this account that 
the diocese of Rochester was so small, until the late division 
of dioceses ; and on this account it also -was, tliat Lanfiane 
became^ a^s we shall presently ace, a benefactor to the clmrdi 
of Rochestor. He repaid the bishop by cocitributiug to tbe 
endowment of his chapter^ 

Hence, too, the archbishop bad certain real, though unde¬ 
fined and scarcely acknowledged, rights in the appointment 
to the see of Rochester, when the bishopric was .vacant. Tbe 
chapters, iu tire other dioceses, claimed a right to elect their 
diocesan, and, as now, they received a oongd d’^lire from the 
Grown, But the Grown thon, as now, expected its nominee 
to be elected. The king did not then enforce his commands 
with those heavy penalties -which at the present time invest 
-tire sovereign with despotic power, and render the election of 
a bishop merely a nominal right; but still, if the executive 
-was strong, tbe will of the king was only in extreme cases 
resisted. 

But, regards the see of Rochester, the archbishop stood 
in the position of the king; he was at least, though snboi^diuate^ 
a auiierain; and, consequently it would be equally correct 
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to speaJt of Grundulfa uiianimous Gleotioa by the chapter, or^ 
as in the case of Ms biographer, to attribute liia appointment 
to the nomination of Lanfranc. ^ 

Qundulf conseoi'ated on the 19th of March, 10^7,® 
and was soon after outhroned at Eocliestcr. Gundulf was a 
painty man, and commenced hia episcopal tabors in a party 
spiiit. He was himsolf a Regular, and bis first object was 
to displace tbe Secular Canons, who from the time of Justus, 
in 604, bad formed the chapter of Rochefiter Cathedral. 
Like most party men, ho was blind bo the merits of the party 
to which he was opposed, nnd exaggerated the Tirtuea dis“ 
played cm hig own side. But we must admit, that at this 
period, the mouka had the advantage of tlio secular clergy in 
zeal, activity, and learning. The secular clergy m the time 
of Wycliffe had regained their positiou, and were superior in 
all these respects to the regulars, and they finally triumphed 
over the monks at the Reformation. But in the twelfth 
century there can be no doubt, that the regulars were the 
real w^orkiug clergy, and as such were in favor with the 
laity. Fi'om the time of Lunstan, the attempt Iiad beeu 
made to place the management of the Cathedrals in the 
liaiids of the regulars, but only with partial success, as in 
tlie time of Henry VUI. there were only nine cathedrals of 
wliicb. the chaptei‘3 were formed by monks, and so requiring 
to be reconstmeted at the Reformation. 

Gatidulf was* one of the bishops who desired consoientiouHy 
to effect this object, but he was a just man, and did not seek 
to accomplish hia end by hax'sh conduct or recourse to 
unlawful measui^es. His proceedings wore perfectly legiti¬ 
mate* He found the cathedral in sneh a state of dilapida¬ 
tion that repairs would be useless ; it required to be rebuilt. 
But how were the funds to be procured 1' Could the chapter 
provide the means ? Ethelbevt, when the see of Roeboster 
was established, endowed tlie chapter with a portion of land, 
known to the present day fus Priestfield, and suteequently 
with some other portions within and without the city* But, 
as Bugdale remarks, from that time to the Conquest, bene^ 
factors were few, and many of their donations trivial. Tho 
lauds had suffered much under the Banish invasion ; other 
causes might be assigned to account for the decrease ef the 
funds of the chapter; but, whatever the causes may have 
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h&&n, the fact ’^^as that, at the time of Guiidulf's conseci-atioii, 
there were only hve canons* When tpg rcmenihcr tliat these 
were nnsisehiteti by jniDor canons or hj" any staff of su.b" 
ordinate clergy, that the daily services in the cathedral were 
numerous, that pastoral work was to be performed among 
an ignorant populiiition, that this work w^as to a great extent 
(as it still is in our largo towns), uhssionary work, that owing 
to tho late doYastations under the Conqueror the distress 
among the lower orders waa indescifhahly great, tliat upon 
the clergy devolved the duties now performed by the over- 
eeere of the poor, and that the upper, middle, and oven the 
liumbler classes expected to find a good school attached to 
the cathedral for the education of those members of their 
respective families who thought fit to prepare for holy 
orders—wo perceive that the chapter of Kocliester was in¬ 
sufficient to perform the ordinaiy duties which they rvere 
justly expected to discharge. Gundulf offered to procure 
the funds, not only for rebuilding the dmrch, hut also for an 
increased endowment, but then he depended upon the arch¬ 
bishop for the assistance he required, and Lanlmnc attaolicd 
to his donation the condition that the chapter should hence¬ 
forth be composed of Uenedictines* 

Gnndulf made his bargain, and faiidy pm-ebased bis posi¬ 
tion* The five secular canons took the iiioini^itic vows, and 
provision was made first for twenty, and eventually for sixty 
regulars. Gundulf intixiduced the system and disdphno 
which he admh-ed at Bcc. In his own per'son, not withstand- 
ing his various engagements as a bishop, an architect, and a 
politician,, he exhibited a model of monastic propriety, and 
lie was a strict though a kind and considerate disciplinarian* 
As at Canterbury, the bishop reserved to himself the rights 
of an abbot over his new institution, which was governed 
under him - by a prior* He did not permit his monies to eat 
the bread of idleness. Some presided over the schools which 
were now called into existence or restored: others were, by 
constant transcriptions, adding books to tlie library; a few 
rendered assistance to Gundulf in his great architectural 
works ^ others were employed in managing the capituku- 
estates; not a few wei'e engaged in dispensing the bishop’s 
charities, whioh were profuse; and, all in their turn found 
pkasure and employment in rendeiing the services of the 
church more solemn than they had been heretofore* 
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Bishop Gatidulf was a man of the world and a good 
manager. He was incessant] y on the watch to iiicrease the 
treasures of liis new establiahment* We hare a cnrioua 
instance of his oagei^nesa to aeonre any advantage for bis 
cathedral by what occurred at the translation of the body of 
King Edward the Confessor. The Bishop of Boohestor was 
present during that solemnity in W^estminster Abbey^ an act 
designed to conciliate the Anglo-Sasons. 

There is a MS. Life of Edward the Confessorj in verse, in 
the PubUc Library of Cambridge. The poem is of the 
thirteenth century^ written in the la^i^ue d'oil or Norman- 
French, and has been lately printed under the auspices of 
the Master of tlie Rollsj with a translation by Mr. Luard* 
He shows that the life embodies traditions of earlier date; 
and we have an account of an attempt on the part of 
« Gundulf to obtain a reliOi the possession of which would have 
given additional sanctity to lug new monastery in the eyes of 
the Anglo-Saxons. TJio poem contains a graphic account of 
an attempt by Gundulf to obtain a hair from the beard of 
the Confessor^ on the occajsion of the opening of liis tomb^ 
but hia object was frustrated by the remonstrance of the 
abbot.^ 

They who desire to see the dilheulties which were at this 
period encountered by persons who would retain tlieir pro¬ 
perty and assert their rights, will be interested in the account 
of a kw-suit in which Gundulf was succeaafnL^ The amount 
of perjury committed on this occaaion shows the very low 
state of morals, which is further proved by incidental circum¬ 
stances to which allusion is made in various parts of the 
correspondence of Anselm. 

It was now that Gundulf assumed that character by which 
he is best known in modern times—the character of an 
architect. How far bis scientific knowledge was employed 
in those buildings which were erected under his eye at Bee, 
at Caen, and at Canterbury, it is useless to conjecture. That 
be was the architect of his own cathedral at Rochester is 
certain, but whether any portion of his work beyond the 
crypt still remains ia^ 1 fear, more than, doubtful ■ on this 
point we gliall be enlightened by Professor "Will]a. 

6 of Edwaril tba CoEfsaaor ( OraAt Uritaiii, p. l’5S. 
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In the Yenevable niuis of Eocbester Castle tic inhabitants 
of Koclicster have long felt an. interest^ in ‘which the wliole 
country may now he said to participate^ since, under the 
shadeof those wallsj in a house situate in the garden on 
which the tower abuts^ was born a successor of Lanfranc, 
ivliose praise is now in all the chiU'ches, But I fear that 
when Mr* Hartshome sliall make known the result of his 
examination of the castle^ he will he compelled to admit that 
tlie ruins are the remnant of works of at least half a century 
later than the time of G-uudulf^ 

Not so the arohitecturai remains at West Mailing* Here 
Guudulf, Boon after his consecration, erected a monastery for 
nunsj and St, Mar/s Church. A part of this nunnery w as 
destroyed by fire, half a century after Gundulf^'s deatli, but 
large portions undoubtedly rem.aiu of his w^ork. 

There is one fabric still existing, and not a min, which is 
attributed by all, I belieye, who are qualified to form an 
'opiuion on the subject, to Gundulf-^the White Tower in the 
Tower of Loudon’—the fair proportions of which we most 
of us gaxed upon^ in our earliest years, with delight, not 
unmingled with awe. It is not, however, my province to 
enter into an examination of the claims of Guudulf to a high 
place in the list of mediaeval architects. A division of 
labor is most important, especially in such a society as 
tlie Institute. The business assigned to me is to collect the 
facts which have come down to ug by tradition, and through 
the chronicles and contemporary writers^ which boar upon 
Qimdulf s history ; and I leave the investigation of his 
ai'chitectural skill to Mr. Parker, who will, I apprehend, only 
magnify the genius of the artist, by showing the difficulties 
he had to encounter through the rudeness of contemporary 
arfc.^ 

In passing lightly over these topics, I am following the 
example of the .monastic biographer of Guodulf* There 
was evidently a feeling among the stricter religionists of the 
day, that Gundulf permitted himself to be too mnch involved 
ill secular pursuits and duties. The object of his biographer 
by writing was to show that he made his spiritual dutieiS to 
himself and to othem his first concern, or, in his own repeated 

^ See Mr. narceliorB0''(J Msnldu' on. ® JlTf. Pjirtar’^a itfeoioir o-n thfl ISuiU,, 
nocJieeter CssOo, AjcL. Jdum., to[. si. of BleIuop Quiidulf hflji been gjVGu 

r- SflS, In Ihe Gent, 1%. Sept ises, p. 2511. 
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phrase, that his work was not mere Mcartha-work. He 
passes over, where he can, any allusion to his conduct as a 
politician, and entirely ignores his skill as an architect, 
architecture not having yet assumed the importance which it 
soon after reached. 

We, on the contrary, are led to admire the wonderful 
power of work which Gundulf possessed and displayed. At 
the busy period of his life, he had to perfoi-m his own epis¬ 
copal duties and those of the archbishop ; be had to organize 
and govern his new institutions at Rochester and Mailing; 
he had to attend to his public works; he had to resist the 
aggressions of lawless barons upon his property; and he was 
involved in law-suits. Add to this, that there was no other 
mode, except for a sick person, of moving from place to 
place but on horseback. We are not surprised that at one 
period his health gave way—a fact made hnown to us by 
the following letter addressed to him by Lanfranc:— 
“ Having read the lettei’s of your brotherhood, I find that 
you are laboring under some indisposition. Let me entreat 
you not to bo cast down by tliis circumstance, but rather to 
rejoice, for you know the Scripture which saith, ‘I will glory 
in mine infirmities; ’ and that other Scripture, ‘ The Lord 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.' He wnuld not 
afflict you with stripes in this wnrld, if he did not design you 
to be free from correction in the world to come. Examine 
yourself, call to mind your most recent offences, and confess 
your sins; so sliall you be healed of your infirmity, or meet 
without fear that death which is so terrible to others. 
Death will bo to you the end of all evil, the commencement 
of all good. I send you an electuary of horehound,* which 
the doctors prescribe for such a complaint as yours. You 
may take about as much as a wild nut will hold three times 
a-day. May the Lord God Almighty ever be your everlast¬ 
ing safeguard, and absolve you from all your sins.” ^ 

Lanfranc delighted in the society of Gundulf, and would 
often invite him to Canterbury to enjoy bis conversation. 
We are informed that ho never permitted him to depart 
empty handed. Sometimes he would give him cope.s, some¬ 
times candlesticks of gold or silver, always something orna¬ 
mental for his church. Those who have had to do with 

* Conf. Da Cange aub voc. “ Diopra* * Lanfir. 0pp. 1. 70. 

slum,” where this poasoge is quoted. 
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building cburdies, know the valuei of discreet beggingj and 
wHl sjmpatiu^e wltk Guudulf, who^ somcliow or otlier, per' 
suaded or compelled kia friends to eoiitributo Largely to tke 
■worl?: he bad in. kand. 

At lengtk the kappy time arrived wken Bishop Guuduli' 
could call on Archki^op LanfraJtc to return big vigits^ and 
to assist at tke consecration of tko catkedi'al church of 
Rochester. According to the eustoni of tlie Norman 
bishops^ GunduJf liad probably commenced witli the east 
end, or the choir, and when this portion of the building wag 
fit for occupation, the day of dedication was appointed. This 
event must have taken place before the yeai- 10S&, wken 
Lantranc died, and yet not long before \ Mr. Denno assigns 
1084 the date. There was a large assembly botli of 
clergy and people. When the consecration was co^icluded 
a procession was formed to translate tlie body of Paulinug 
from the old church to the new. Faulinus, " the Apostle of 
the North," and the first Archbishop of york, when driven 
from the diocese he had established among the people whom 
he had converted, sought refuge in the south, and became 
Bishop of Rochester. Here be thenceforth, or rather 
after his death, accounted a saint. Lanfranc h.ad provided 
for the remaing a silver shrine, and in this the relics were 
transferred to Hie new cathedral. 

At Lanfranc’s death, which occurred in 108S, Gundulf 
administered the ad airs of province of Canterbury in 
spiritual, having received a mandate from the king to tl^at 
efibet, thus acting in accordance with the custom of the 
metropolitan sec. During four years Guudulf was de faoto 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A tTOublesome post he must 
have had, with William Rufus on the throne ; surrounded by 
barons rendered lawless by the royal example, and by a 
population groaning under oppression and scantily supplied 
with food, with the will but without the power to revolt. 

It was a groat r-eliof to Gundulf when at length Rufus con¬ 
sented to appoint a Primate ; and Gundulf^s heart was filled 
with joy when he knew that Anselm was the maji. HGaiang 
that his friends at Bee were offering impediments to tho 
removal of their abbot, ho addressed to them tho following 
letter, which is publisl^ed among the works of Anselm. 

“ Gundulf, hy the grace of God, Bishop of Rochester, 
to liis lords and very dear friends the servants of God at 
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Bee, greeting. Dearly beloved, you are well aware how 
long the Anglican Church has, like an ofphan, been destitute 
of a pastor of its own, and deprived of all fatherly counsel 
But the God of the fatherless and the widow has heard the 
complaints of his faithful people, and has graciously answered 
tlieir prayers. Through the unspeakable power of Divine 
grace, the King of the English has been induced, with the 
counsel and advice of his peers, at the petition of the people 
and after the election of the clergy, to commit the govern¬ 
ment of the Church of Canterbury to the lord Abbot Anselm. 
That this is to be attributed to an immediate operation of 
Divine Providence, there can be no doubt. Therefore we do 
in all humility demand, we do with all earaestness entreat 
the brethren dearly beloved, not to resist the Divine will, 
and the choice of pious men ; but, overcoming the reluctance 
they naturally feel to resign so great a man, or any indigna¬ 
tion, if it be so, that may be occasioned by his being taken 
from them, to gloriiy God for what has been done, and to 
give their assent to the proceeding with hearty good will 
I will go further, and I will not conceal the fact that what¬ 
ever impediments you may offer to this proceeding, it must 
take place ; it is only a question of time. The preliminary 
measures have been already taken, and by this time the 
Apostolic see must have become acquainted w'ith what has 
been done. Act wisely, therefore,, and do without delay, 
and in a spirit of love, what you will indisputably be obliged 
to do some time or other. Farewell."* 

We see here that Gundulf was a man who, though evincing 
through life a conciliatory temper, could be fii*m in the 
maintenance of any cause he undeiiiook, when the occasion 
required him to be so. The conciliatory disposition of Gun¬ 
dulf is remarkable ; he retained the favor as well as the 
respect of three kings, who are generally regarded as having 
been the niost impracticable of men. lie came into contact 
with the Conqueror when employed in building the Tower of 
Loudon; and William became, out of respect to Gundulf, 
one of the benefactors of the church of Rochester. The 
biographer of Gundulf mentions it as a remarkable circum¬ 
stance in the liistory of William Rufus^ that among his many 
oppressions he spared the see of Rochester all his days; 
and not only spared, but largely augmented the episcopal 
revenues. Among other donations of the red king was that 
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of the luaTior of Lambeth. Tho manor-house on this estate 
■wa.3 frcquentTv placed at the disposal of the ArchbiaJiops of 
Canterbury when they visited the metropolia^ until it at 
length pasjsed entirely icto their hands, and became nlti- 
inatelj the chief residence of the Primates.® 1 need not 
mention the other donations of William because they 

are to be found in those invaluable records—tho Eegistrum 
Roffense, the Cuatumale Eoffenee, and the Teitue Roffeusis, 

The mention of GunduIPs <x>nnexion with Eufus introduces 
the his hop under a new character, that of a negotiator* He 
employed to negotiate between WiHiam, when he was 
besieging the castle of Eocheeter, and liis undo Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux* Odo, being the leader of the insurgents in favor 
of Eobert, Duke of Normandy, had been permitted, after his 
capture at Pevenseyi to join Eustace, Earl of Boulogne^ in 
Rochester castle, with the view of persuading the earl to 
deliver it up to the ting. Odo, as usual, was false to hia 
engagements, and the Idng, with the rest of the besiegers, 
were exasperated to the highest indignation. It was then 
that Gundulf interposed ; and though we are not acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case, we must think highly of 
Gundulfs ability as a diplomatist, when we find him succeas- 
ful in pensnading the besieged on the one side to propose a 
capitulation, and the infuriated king on the other to spai'e 
the lives of the garrison* Our appreciation of his ability is 
raised when we remember that the Earl-Bisbop of Eayeux 
and the King of Bngknd wore tbs most unprincipled and 
unscrupulous men of the uge. 

From Henry I. Gundulf obtained a confirmation by royal 
authority of the gi'ants and possessions which, through the 
industiy and economy of the bishop, had accrued to the see 
and priory of Rochester,^ To the Bishop of Rochester Hem'y 
was, equally with his brother, under obligation. Gundulf 
again appeared as a mediator, and successfully negotiated 
between the king and the barons who had risen up in arms. 
We are told that in carrying out these difficult negotiations 
he so conducted himself that, -whether he was in the kiug^s 
palace or the baroAs castle, he was welcomed by either party 
as a friend and father ; hi other words, all placed confidence 
in him, because they believed that he had no private ends of 
his ovm to carry* 
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Gundulf was respected by Henry, and was received by 
the good Queen Mcaud as a paternal friend. She consulted 
him, visited him, and when her son was born she appointed 
Gundulf, in the absence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
oflfiiciate at the baptism of the young prince. 

It surprises us to find that, notwithstanding all this, Gun¬ 
dulf never sacrificed the fi’iendship of Anselm. The politics 
of the two prelates were certainly not the same, and there is 
a letter in the fourth book of Eadmer’s Historia Novorum, 
addressed by Gundulf to the Primate Anselm, when he was 
at Lyons, in which the Bishop of Rochester lays before him, 
as the consequence of his self-imposed exile, the deplorable 
state of the Church of Canterbury. Gundulf implores 
Anselm to return, and reveals a state of society so horrible 
that the letter is unsuitable for translation,® 

The decided line, however, taken by Gundulf when he 
thought that the zeal of Anselm in the maintenance of his 
principles had degenerated into obstinacy, did not cause any 
permanent estrangement between the two friends. When 
Anselm returned, their friendship was as cordial as ever, and 
we find him ministering to the comfort of the bishop, when 
lying on his deathbed. 

Gundulf lived to an extreme old age, and till his eighty- 
fourth year his health never failed. But in the year before 
his death, body and mind became enfeebled. He 'svas aflSicted 
with headaches, occasioned, it was said, by that copious effu¬ 
sion of tears in which he was accustomed to indulge. He 
was so completely prostrated at one time as to be unable to 
officiate in his cathedral, or to perform any episcopal act. 
To a man of active habits, who compelled himself to attend to 
all the minutijE of duty, this was a severe trial. He employed 
himself, however, in regulating his charities, and in giving 
directions for the management of that property with which 
he had enriched his see and his priory. His conduct was 
regulated by principle. He increased his charities by in¬ 
creased self-denial, but he was careful to leave the property 
in such a condition as not to impoverish, his successor. He 
acted as a wise steward. He husbanded the revenue which, 
according to notions then in vogue, belonged to St. Andrew; 
and he spent it as he supposed St. Andrew would desire it 
to be spent, in donations to the poor. 

* Eodm. Uiftt. Nov. IV. 453 ; ed. Migno. 
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. The old mtaii rallied from Iiis first attack, and be displayed 
the energy of ivis charaeter by reamning his duties^ The 
barons around ’were la’ndcsa, and tlio property of the church 
could never be secure from depredation nulosa the bishop, 
himaelf a baron, was present to protect the weak. When 
Guildulf could no longer sit on horseback, he caused himself 
to be carried in a Utter from vill to vill, in order that lie 
might superintend the distribution of tus charity to the 
poor, and at the same time take care tliat there should be 
no encroachment on his ptebendaifes. It would often 
happen that when he arrived at one of his manors, he would 
cause hiraseli' to bo lifted down from his litter, in. order that 
he might visit the sick, who seem to have been sufferers 
chiefly frem. rheumatism and leprosy ; and he would not 
only supply them with food and clothing, but standing by 
their bedside, would weep with them, and offer for them 
the prayers of the church. He did this by night to escape 
observation, attended by his chaplain, and by two servants, 
who were required to assist him in his weakness. The 
bishop returned to Itocheater in impaired Jiealth, and when 
liis voice was once more heard within the walls of the 
cathedral, erected by his skill and enriched by his innnifi- 
cence, nothing could exceed tlie enthusiasm of his people. 
Gnndulf, however, reminded tliem that the life of an octo¬ 
genarian would net be much prolonged; and to a friend 
who was delighted with tlie bishop^s popnlarity, the 
good bishop said meekly, Who am I that I should be 
applauded by the people ; I wlio have lived so long, and 
done comparatively so little.''^ There was not any affectation 
in his humility, for, throughout his life he bewailed the fact, 
wlncli caused him to weep profusely, that lie did not ex¬ 
perience those ecstatic fervors in religion which enthusiasts 
in all ages have regarded not only aa a hlessing—which 
they indisputably aie—but as a piX)of of their being truly 
pious, which they as certainly are not. Gundulf prepared 
for death by a patient coiitinuaiiee in well-doing, 

A relapse soon, occuri'cd, and, during this, Gundulf received 
a visit from his friend Anselm. One would much desire, to 
know what transpired in the communion of two such souls 
at such a time. We only know tliat Anselm comforted him, 
i^eceived his confession, and gave his benediction. Gundulf 
was so greatly I'ciluced tliat Anselm thought him to be 
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administered the last offices of religion. But 
Gundulf again rallied, and Anselm was obliged to leave him. 

Gundulf now felt that his life of action was concluded, 
and he determined that he would devote to the duties of a 
contemplative life his few remaining days. His last public 
act was the appointment of an abbess in his nunnery at 
Mailing. He had hitherto left the nuns to govern them¬ 
selves, under his own superintendence. At St. Andrew’s 
the bishop was the abbot, with a prior under him, and he 
determined that so it shoiild be at Mailing. There was to 
be a prioress, but he was himself to be the supreme governor. 
Ho forgot that he was usually resident in Rochester, and 
only occasionally at Mailing; his friends, who had urged 
him in vain to appoint an abboss, now obtained letters from 
the king and the archbishop, entreating him to nominate a 
head to that establishment—and he yielded. 

Having, after this, distributed all his goods among the 
poor, even to his shoes, and having bequeathed his rich vest¬ 
ments to the cathedral, he assumed the monastic dress, and 
directed that he should be carried to the priory of St. 
Andrew, there to die a monk araeffig monks, which of all 
things was considered by his party in the church to be most 
desirable. With his usual consistency, he insisted, contrary 
to the advice of his brethren, to submit to all the discipline 
which the regulations of their founder required; but this could 
not last long, his weakness increased, and ho was removed 
to the infirmary. A brother was appointed to attend liiin. 
There was only one ornament with which the bishop could 
not part—the episcopal ring, and he confided this to the 
care of his attendants, intending probably that it should bo 
delivered to his successor. Ralph, who had lately been 
elected Abbot of Battle, hadibrraerly been Prior of Rochester, 
and bad been deservedly popular. Tho monks were anxious 
that he should be the successor of Gundulf, and were pre¬ 
pared to elect him, if they could obtain the consent of the 
archbishop. If to the Abbot of Battle GunduU bequeathed 
or resigned the episcopal' ring, it might be produced as an 
indication of Gundulf’s wish that Ralph of Battle Abbey 
should succeed him. A suggestion to this effect was made 
to the old bishop, who said curtly, “ He is a monk, what 
has he to do with an episcopal ring 1 ® He w'as probably 

» There is a story connected with this epiBoopel ring which liM been pei-plexlng 
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offended at the fimbition of the ex^^prlor of Eochester, who 
ought to have been contented witli his newly acquired dignity 
at Battle Abbey. 

Soon after this another llalph made liis appearance at the 
piiorv, Ealph of See 2 , who afterwards became Arclibisliop of 
Canterbury, Hc^ too, had the title of abbot, but ho had 
been scTeral years befoi'e ejocted from kls monastery by tho 
Tiolcncc of Robert de Beleame. Ralph had come to Englandj 
andj having no Jioiae of his own, he found one In every 
opiacopal palace^ abbey, or well-ordered castle, Wlierevor 
he went he was welcome, for ho Wcis a man of wit, distin¬ 
guished for tile point and vivacity of his conversation ; and 
iio was the more welcome because, under a cheerful eictorior, 
he concealed a heart open as day to melting charity,” and 
deeply impressed with a sense of religion. He was the friend 
of Anselm and of Gundulf; and when he beard of Gnndnlfh 
illness, he liastened to Rochester, that he might console him 
on bis bed of sickness. The friends employed themselves, 
as the biographer tells us, in sweet converaation on the 
heavenly life. Ralph was, however, obliged to leave Rochester 
after a short visit, and the friends parted, weeping to think 
that tliis would be their last meeting in this world Ralph 
had scarcely I'eached the door of the ioiirmary, when Gundulf 
called him baclt. He remembered what had occuri^ed in the 
case of the Abbot of Battle, a]:id, demautUiig of his attendant 
the episcopal ring, he placed it as a parting gift in the 
hand of Ralph of See:;, who suggested that it might be better 
bestowed upon one of Gundidfs episcopal friends, since it 
did jiot pertain to an abbot to wear a ring. He reminded 
the bishop tJrat, though not living a monk, still a monk bo 
wna. Take it, nevertheless,''^ said the bishop,you may 
want it some day,” 

It had been probably arranged between Anselm and 
Gundnlf at their last interview, that Ralph of Seez should be 
his successor; and his possession of the ring reconciled the 
monks to his appointment, as tliey regarded tlie donation in 
the light of a propliecy on the part of Gundnlf The cases 
of the two Ralphs were not parallel. Ralph of Seea did not 
seek the episcopal office, wliiob the Abbot of Battle, contrary 
to his vow, coveted ; and while the latter was presiding over 
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a nnonastery, Italph of Seei^ an e:xile, a monlc unat¬ 
tached,* From this time Gnjidulf grew visibly 'worse ; and 
not long after he made a proposal to the rnonks^ which, 
whether Tve have regard to the request itself, or to the 
manner in which it w'as met, fills the modem reader 'with 
astoniahmentj and presents to us a scene which we find it 
difficult to realise. The old man seems suddenly to have 
called to remembrance gome offence he had committedj andj 
according to the notion of the age, he supposod tliat for 
every offence he would receive pun-ishment either in this 
world or the next. He therefore called upon, the monks to 
admiuigter stripes to bis emaciated body. They were justly 
horrified at the proposal, and, fus the efi&cacj of vioai-jous 
punishments “was believed, they offered to be flagellated, in, 
Lis stead.. The biographer sajs—Factum egt igitur," 

On the following Sabbath, or Saturday, the good bishop 
was so foehle that ha thought himself dying; he received 
the holy communion, and caused alms to bo distributed. 
He was comforted by the foi-vor of his devotions, and was 
able to raise himself In his litter to show his revoronce whoii 
the Gospel was rend. .A. change took place towards evening, 
and he lay till midnight, speecble.'is, though conscious* At 
matins the .seiwice was performed as usual in the infirmary, 
and it became apparent to those around that tho venerated 
father was novv in artio^lo vtcyriis. The tabyda was sounded 
—a board of wood which it was customary to stnl;e with a 
mallet when it was desired to suntmon the inmates of tlie 
monastery without soiuiding the boll, ’which would reuse the 
external world. The tabula was sounded, and the dying 
man was placed on the pallet of horsehair. The brethren 
knew ’what the etrioken tabula meant: they hastened to tlie 
infirmary * they solemnly repeated tho creed, the litany, the 
commendatoiy prayer. The hreatliiug, howover, continued, 
and the Psalms were chanted in tho ears of the dying mau ■ 
the 80th Psalm was seleotod by the grateful monks: 
*‘Tiim thee again, thou God of Hosts, look down from 
heaven; bohold and visit this idne, and the place of the 
vineyard that thy right hand hath planted ; and the branch 
that tliou madest so strong for thyself^ The day just 
dawning as they came to this verse ; the light of the eastern 

1 CoBt. CtroQ. Mod. [1& B 0 II&, P- £1. fuJl nceoinatof tbfl trflttEai;ti*nm(JntJQ!qe[l 
ThJff clironicle Laa EnabltMl ise t* give a id tUft tiXL 
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sun slione brlghtlj throug}i the chequered ; ere the 

psalm was concluded the spirit had departed from the body, 
“Their father had quitted tliat vineyard,^' says the bio¬ 
grapher, ■wJiieb under God he bad planted^ winch by pre¬ 
cept and example he had carefully cultivated, common^ng 
it to the care of G od Most High,'* 
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Er JOBEeS BUltTT, AmIbIauI CflBi>eir of P«!i(i5 Kccoidfl. 

SoitE original dooulncnts whicli Tvere found ^ few joars 
ago among the ai'chivcs of the Itojal Exchequer, and have 
been hitherto unnoticodj enable mo to bring before jou the 
following new particulars relating to the life and times of 
Sir Roger de Ley bourne. His active life cauaas hini to stand 
out boldly in the long roll of the chivalry of the county of 
Kent. These documentB were forwarded to the Exchequer 
by Roger de Leybournej in support of a claim made by 
him for a large sum of money ■ as that claim chiefly arose 
from the execution of his office as Constable of the Castle 
of Rochester and for serviceB which that position as a sup¬ 
porter of Henry III. enabled him to perfonuj and as by far 
the gi'eater part of those services were performed in the 
county of Kent, it seemed a fitting opportunity to bring to 
notice on the present occasion some of the illustrations of 
the times afibrded by these accounts* 

I trust that the few extraqf^ which I shall be able to 
give in a notice^ necessarily very limited^ will be sufficient to 
excite the interest of the Archaeological Society of Kent, 
and stimulate it, perhaps^ to publish entire the interesting 
record of the expeditions in which Leyboume was engaged 
for about four years. To the founder of that Society^ the 
antiquary—’to whose impulse the cause of archieology in his 
county has often been indebted—we may look for a full 
narrativo both of the part taken by Roger de Leyboume in 
events to wbich the record under consideration relates^ and 
of all the incidents of the long career attributed to him, 
We anticipate from the promised memoir by Mr. Larking, 
in the Arcbgeologia Cantiana, satisfectoiy elucidation of 
obscurities in which the history of Sir Roger seems^ ac¬ 
cording to received statements, to be involved. 

Those who are acquainted with the work will not used to 
he told how well and fully our old and valued member 

' Communicated to Ulfi Higtgiiool mCldfl known to tie hia diEcoTaty, that iliB 
SacUoiLj at ttua Mieatiug of llie LnaUtnte Eojjsr de Leyhourne aboTB mBuEionBd 
at ItoohffitBf, July WEilat tfCW aon of tke Roger takea priacoer Bit 

Uiofl© flheetu were tlLi'ou^h tibue Boclicattr in 1?I5. and that tha fatkar 

preaa the publication fif Mr. Liirkind's me- died before &cbB onknoffn to 

ULOir, ArcbEBOl. Caul^ VOl. T. p. 13^, bua Uugdale. 
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Mr* Blii-l.ti'w has told the story of tho Civil War of the thir¬ 
teenth century in his Tolumej “ The Barons’ War,^ In that 
able ■work the author has traced the course of events in ’which 
those -WcU-s had their rise; ho lias shown their oscillationg and 
fl'uctuations, and sketched their ’vaiied pliascs ’witli a careful ^ 
and at times an elaquenh pen. I only regret that the docu¬ 
ments I have to bring to your notice ’were not known "before 
his book was ’written, that they might have had the advan¬ 
tage of Mr* Blaauw’g careful examination and able treatment, 
and his work perhaps have received some additional interest 
from their contents. 

It Tivoiild be beside my present purpose to dwell longer 
upon the contentions between Henry III. and his haroos 
than is necessary to show how matters stood ’when the 
subject of these remarks came actively upon the scene* 

Henry III, ascended the throne of England under no 
favourable auspices* Hig father had ended a shorh inglo¬ 
rious, and most distracted reign iu a struggle against the 
powerful pnartj of his nobles ’which had ■^Tested from him 
the Great Charter: his death perhaps saved the nation from 
becoming the tributary province of a foreign power. Henryj 
then hut nine yeaig old, wa^l at first under the guai'dianship 
of the able Earl of Pembroke ; and* wjfile that nobleman 
lived, the countiy was ruled with ’wisdom, altliongh the party 
of the Barona wag excluded from all political power. 
But a foreign Bishop of "U^inchester succeeded the earl as 
Regent, and tho great eource of strife and contention—'the 
preference of foreigners to places of profit and distinction, 
and their monopoly of ecclesiastical po'wer—soon revived 
the slumbering fires and produced the worst results. The 
king’s marriage to the beautiful and accomplished Eleanor, 
daughter of the Count of Provence, and the great addition 
made by that event to the number of foreign nobles and 
their dependents settled in England, thriving upon the land, 
holding its castles and enjoyLug its offices of trust, pi^ovokcd 
this feeling of discontent to the utmost, Subject to such 
influences, the state of affairs between the king and his 
nobles soon became one of complete antagonism* Again and 
agaiu the provisions of the Great Charter had been disre¬ 
garded and confirmed iu their turn ; till at length in the 
year 1258, in the Parliament summoned at Oxford, a strong 
party of confederated barons insisted upon a scheme for 
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refox'ming the abuses of the royal government. The pro^ 
TiBious of thia scheme^ kno’wii as the “ Constitutions of 
Oxfordj” or the “ Oxford Statutes>^' among other things again 
confirmed the Great Charter, regulated the arrangements 
relating to wards and their lauds, and required that the 
offices of state and the fortresses of the kingdom should be 
held by Engliahmen alone. I need scarcely saj that tho 
leader of the Barons’ party was the famous Simon de Mont^ 
fortj Earl of Leicester. IlLs party at that time comprised in 
its ranks many nobles who were afterwards strenuoxis sup¬ 
porters of the royal cause, including Sir lioger de Leybourne, 
the lord of Leybourne. 

Eor four years many attempts were made by the Barons 
to carry out and. act upon these Oxford Constitutions or 
Statutes, and by the ro^yal party to repudiate them ; but the 
feelings of auimoslty increased, and an open rupture occurred 
at the latter part of the year 1262. 

Sir Roger de Leybourno was then well known for his 
prowess in the fieloL The early history of hia family is 
exceedingly obscure ; what is known of it is chiefly to ha 
found in Dugdalc, or in the authorities he quotes. In the 
10th year of Richard I. (a,D. 1199), Robert de Leybourne 
being dead, a fine was paid for the marriage of his heir, and 
in the 9th of John fAm. 1307-8), Margaret de Leybourne 
(most probably his widow) paid a fine for a licence to marry 
again. The subject of these remai'ks probably their only 
son, and he may hare been born in the year 1194 or 1195, 
as in the year 121G he was married and had seisiu giYen 
him of his Lauds, so that he was then of full age. Y oung 
he then was he took part with the barona in their struggle 
for the Great Charter, and for his share in the conflict tliat 
ensued (haring been takeu in Rochester Castle) he was com¬ 
mitted to prison under the charge of Peter de Maul ay, and 
released only on payiug the moiety of the fine of 500 marks 
wliich had been imposed npon him, and giving security for 
his future behaviour. From that time nothing appeam to 
be kuown of him till the year 1253, when royal letters of 
protection were granted absolving him from the consequences 
of having killed a Konnan knight, Ernulph de Mounteney, 
which, Matthew Paids states, occurred at a tournament 
Cialled that of the Round Table, at Walden in Essex. In the 
ensuing year he attended the kiog to Oaecony. Hero again 
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there aa a Matus in his history. When the final rupture took 
place between the king aud the barons in consequence of a 
breach of the Oxford Statutes, actual hostilities first occurred 
ou the distant frontier of Walea, and there, “ among the par¬ 
tisans of the barons^ who took a leading part in these hos- 
tilitieSj wliich spared neither houses, parks, or OTen churehes, 
were l^gerde Ley bourn and John G-ifford^ (Blaauw). Their 
exploits, wliile thus engaged on the popular side, are the 
subject of high praise in one of tho curious political songs of 
the time, and Leybourne was also engaged in the negotiations 
which woi'o CitiYied on at intervals from that time. 

The contest continued with varying success and witli many 
a lull, for nearly two years, when the French king, who had 
been appealed to in reference to the Oxford Statutes, 
delivered his judgment at Amiens on the 23rd January, 
1264. This judgment wae fayourable to the royal cause, 
whereupon the barons again flew to arms, alleging as their 
plea the partiality of the French king. But several of them 
now deserted their party, and among these was Hoger de 
Leybourne, whose defection was conspicuous on account of 
his previous activity on the part of the barons. Corrupt 
motives are gouerally assigned as the cause by the writers of 
the period. 

From that time till the conclusion of the Civil War, the 
documents which are the occasion of the present remarks 
tell the story of Boger de Ley bourne's active services 
on behalf of the king in his own words, or at least in the 
words of the account which he sent in to the Royal Exche^ 
quer, claiming a large sum of money for those services and 
the expenses and damages he had incurred in them. The 
detailed accounts setting out every item of hia actual occu¬ 
pation and his cost of living, day by day, are not quite 
complete; but, if the items are defective, the bill itself, di vided 
into several portions according to the business on which be 
was engaged, is entire. Besides the interest they aSbrd in 
their subject-matter, they are curious as being still earlier 
tlian the earliest account of any individuals expenses hitherto 
known. Nothing so early as the account of the Countess of 
Leicester's household for a portion of the year 1365 had 
boon known previous to the present notice of the household 
expenses of one of t!ic royal party in the year 1364 ^ 

The first portion of Loybourue’s account comprfsos the 
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period from tlio Stli of March to the 27bli of Kaj, 1264. 
The arms of the Montfort partj had, siace the reoe^al of 
hostilities, beeti crowned with success la various quarters, 
and the wives of Leybourno and of other barons had been 
made pmotiers iu a successful attack upon Gloucester—a 
success which was more than balanced by that of Prince 
Edward at fforthamptoii, A considerable number of 
adheients to the royal cause were scattered over the 
counties of Kent and Sussex, and it is evident that Ley- 
bourne entered most actively into the arrangementB for the 
campaign tliat was about to ensue in that quarter* It was 
known that Montfort threatening Eoehester; and, by 
a remarkable contrast, the place which had witnessed Ley- 
bourne's first unsuccessful essay in arms on the barons^ side 
was now to be the scene of his first successful engagement 
on that of his sovereign. 

His accoimt tells us that he returned from a visit to the 
king at Windsor to Ejucsfbrd in Kent, on the Gth of March, 
whence he came to llochester and provisioned tlie castle in 
case of siege. It then details his expenses of housekeeping 
day by day, and the stores of various kinds—carcases of 
oxen, sheep, aud bacons, together with fish and rvine^—^which 
he stovred away in the tower or keep of the castle. There 
are also entered several charges for Letters, and a payment 
for hiring a horse for a messenger to " enquire about the 
rumours.’^ 

On the day after the feast of St. Tiburtius and Yalerian 
(April 14), Ley bourne was visited in the castle of Rochester 
by the Earl of Wanen (the klng^s brother-in-law) and 
William do Bi-euse. Something like a feast was held on 
the occasion, as 24 sextaries of wine aud 24 of cider 
■were consumed ' 164 horses were also fed within the 

castle. At this time the barons" party had attacked the 
town, and on the next day they a^isaulted the castle* 
The story ie graphically told in- the pages of William 
Kishanger, a monk of St. Albania; but it ia not my pur¬ 
pose to dwell upon this incident. It is most simply and 
expressively stated in the documetits now brought to your 
notice by three words, “ stetit ineultum castrum,” This 
was on the Thursday in Passion-week, and on Easter-^day 
(April 20), 1400 eggs were bought: so that the blockade 
could not have been very strict j but nothing was bought on 
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the next five da.y 3 , and on the Saturday folloTving the barons 
are said to have vvithdra’NVii (“ recosscrLint barones""). On 
the Sunday two calves; a kid, lard to tlie amount of 3^., 
pork to the value of fresh beef to t]:ie value of 9^., and 
one ben, were purchased. There is no item in the account 
of the expenditure of this time to corroborate tJie state¬ 
ment made by one writer, that Leybourne w'as dangerously 
■wounded in this defence of Itochester Castle, 

On Tuesiiay, tlie 39th of ApriJ, the Earl of Warren left 
Eoehester, I think thera is no reason to doubt that he was 
accompanied by Roger de Leybourne and the other leaders 
■who hfld successfully defended the castle^ thougli the account 
records the daily household expenditure without refoi'cnoe 
to that fact. The comparison of several passages leads to 
this conclusion, and, from other authorities of an indisputable 
character, we know that forces ■were drawn from all the 
neighbourhig strongholds to swell the royal army that was 
gathered at Lewes, and that Roger de Leybourne took a 
prominent part in the negotiations ■which preceded the 
unfortunate battle at that place (May 13th). The small 
foi-co left in the castle of Rochester was so far unaifeeted by 
the struggle at Lewes, that these accounts contain no reference 
to it. It must be bonie in mind, Imwever, that the purport 
of these accounts was simply to justify the claim made upon 
the Royal Kxchequei', and passing events ai'e only noticed 
■when they affect tlie subject. It was only as the interest of 
his master wae affected by the expenditure or loss of tlie 
goods committed to Jiis charge, tliat the accouiitEint reem-ded 
or referred to what was passing around Jiim. 

In oouformity with the terms of agreement entered into 
between the king and the barons aftei- the rout of the I'oyal 
army at Lewes, the castle of Rochester was given up, and 
the loss sustained by Sir Roger iii goods stored up in the 
castle, o’ffing to ite surrender, is thus recorded Be it 
known, that ou the return of the king into Kent, after the 
battle of Lewes, he came to Rocliester, and commanded the 
constable of the castle and others there immediately to sui- 
render the same to the Eaid of Leicester, who did so, to the 
giuat loss and damage of the goods of the said Roger, as 
well in gold as in silver, and arms, and many other things, 
to tlio value of more than ffOO/., together -^vith chargers and 
riding-horses lost in the assault on Rie city aforesaid, and iu 
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the aiege of the castle/^ To eaoli item of tlie stores this 
i'cmark is appended, or the memorandum made that the 
stook was lost, “ vatione predicttO^^^ 

For some short time after the battle of Lewes, Le^’bon rue 
aeoins to have Idn inaotive. When the royal party began to 
take heart again, he was soon found among its leaders, 
negotiating with Montfort, and obtaining permission to 
visit Prince Edward in his confiiiDment at Kenilworth, and 
the king at Pershore. Shortly after Prince'EdwariPs escape 
hostilitjos again commenced, and the decisive battle of 
Eveiiham was fought on the 4th of Augujst, 1S65, in which 
iMoutfort was dain and his partjr routed. That Ley bourne 
contributed much to tliis result, there ^ no doubt, and that 
he did good service m the fight. On the gi^ound of those 
serviees in the battle of Evesham, lettoi^ patent were issued, 
pardoning tho offences he had committed while adhering to 
Kimon deMoiitfort—apparently an unnecessary process after 
what he Iiad so lately performed for the royal cause. Such, 
a form might, however, he considered expedient, on account 
of the engagement ho had just entered upon. Among the 
Royal Letters preserved in the Record Office is one wi'itteu 
by Prince Edward from Chester, on the 24tk of August in 
this year. The prince addressed Roger de Ley bourne and 
Nicholas de Leukenor, respecting the men of the Oinque 
Porte (whom the Earl of Warren was about to admit to 
king*s peace), and the precautions necessary to ho takcu with 
I'cFereuce to foreigners entenng the kingdom. He them speaks 
of those holding the castle of If end worth, and directs that they 
should be written to, requiring its surrender if they did not 
wish to be considered public enemies, and be disinherited as 
they doaorved, A regular bill for services performed and 
expenses incurred in following up the auoceasea of the royal 
party is again commenced by Leyhourne, beginning on the 
3Sth of September. On that day he went to the ting at 
Windsor, thence to London to treat and aiTange with the 
citizens (who had thi^ougbout strongly sup pointed the bai'ons) 
to take tlie Towev into the Idng h hands, and to muni don 
and keep it.® lu this he was engaged for ten days, in the 

^ In a letter to km^> prnhabl J the CltiswiB and iTad to them the kind's 
to tbia dealingf witli tba citiiana, dirftctions—that they !tft4 comtiiMided 
no^r da Leyboanie Wld thoBe aHaocauLted tbt cbaiEU Ut be takoQ dflwp liieteja 
Ti-ltll I'lT" leporfc thlkt they had ftEfleanbJcd of the gatea ^[ven u£h, add allcTFod iU» 
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first instaiice, Ijis c<Mts amounted, to 35/. J 8 #h If/, In 
tlis To\Y6r, llo^VG 7 SlI'J lic SG^rms to lift vs sts^id ^ibout tlircs 
months longer (ninety-one days), charging the Cvow 40^. 
per diera. On Tuesday, the vigil of the Epiphany (January 
5th), he was sent by the king's eommaud to the poH of 
iSandwich, "with horse® and ai^ms to ropress the malice of 
the sailors (galloti), to bring back the king’s enemies to lha 
peace, to take the said port, and to eject therefrom the 
sailors (galioti) of the Cinque Porta, the king^s enemiea 
theren''' In tins ho was engaged forty-three days, and 
charged 124/ l'2s. Bd. On his way ho slept at Lnlltng- 
stone ; thence he passed on to Aylesford, from which ho 
visited hia home at Leeds, and slept there, and “ so 
charged notliing;’' thence through Wye to Canterbury, 
where ho stayed six days to assist the peoplo. On the 
Pi-iday he was at Eastry, and on the next day he attacked 
and took Sandwich, In the assault he alleges that he lost 
horses to the value of 200/ After staying in the place 
some time, he left his sou "William and Simon de Creye in 
charge of Sandwich, and thence went to Hastings, to 
strengthen and munition the castle. While so engaged he 
visited London, staying nine days, leaving his family at 
Hastings, and only charging for iJievi. Hctuiming to 
Hastings he went to WinchOsea, “ witli hoi'ses and arms/' 
and all the power he could collect,” to chastise and dHve 
out the dirsaffected there, as he had done at Sandwich. In 
this he was engaged twenty-nine days, and charged 
40/ 1^, The attack upon Winchilaea lasted three days, 
and 323 archers of the "Weald were engaged for two days, 
and 254 for one day, 'The horses lost in the assault were 
valued at 140/ 

Although routed at Evesham, the barons’ party was by no 
meaus annihilated, aud a desultory war was long kept up. 
The above notes show Low they continued the sti'uggle. 
The main stronghold of the disinherited ” ^ was however 

aJoimt i6, Aa thosD fbinRa Tvere tlifl citlnena liinl dome nil they IkkI 
tiifiy tJtCHighttha kEng migiit fifcitl to do. ilcryol Lubturt, Honrj HI, 

l^r.bdi'a ibbo 0)6 U6{|fkbi>Living iioLmbisii 2^0. 73^. 

(LiJisuvJng'tn^Mkanto tl: 4 t nhaymiglitcCiuie ^ Tllft fftraitwa of tbo Ll«fcatfld irifivty 
iu fiftfety t& th^ oity and hviiig thatr ct)U6nC»t*il by 

goodaitoi tbo ^'toreign Inudu of tins Hftury, vtcm oltfin atytod " axLMvedfttl ^ 
bitvgCBUM wei '0 tciteD into tkD king'B for SCf^ercd yeoj^l aftEr Du Moatfcil't'? 
liamia, wod n O stl'AUgera ware ia tka ci by lobeltion Wiw fii'iiiili ed, See ilr, Bkailw; 's 
M iJiait gL50ds w&r* mive to be injured. Eavoua' War, pH £Ga 
TLs king tliOLill bo iia aaoD 
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in tlie marshy and fenny districts^ and thither Sir Ttogcir de 
Ley bourne waa sent* He went to Roberisbridga, W'Jiere 
he was entertained by the monks (“and so charged the 
Ling nothing^'') ; thence to London^ where Jie stayed with 
the king, and accompanied Mm to Nortliamptom On 
Asoensiosi Day (May 6th) he started for the county of Esseic 
"^with his army." His expenses during the olexen days 
after leaving Win chi I sea were 63/, 1 6.9 r He ia spoken 

of as being at Colchester^ Ciielmsford, and Ongar; but a 
hiatus now occurs in the roll on account of ita condition, and 
Ilia campaign in the county cannot bo further traced. He 
wa^ engaged twenty-seven days, for which he charged 
117/ 14s. and lost horses to the value of 110/ His 
force seems to have consisted of thirty-four It nights, whoso 
wages were 82/. 18^?; seven, incii-at-arms (servientes ad 
arma), seven of the king's valets, seven of the king's 
balistarii, certain “ W^elshmen and tJ^aokers ” (exploratores), 
for whom ho charged 30/ 7^* S^J., and 500 '^aroliers of the 
Weald," who were each paid 3of. a cLay for 23 days, making 
143/ 13^.; there were distributed 200 tunics, costing 3^* 
each. These accounts are somewhat disjointed, and their 
order uncertain. Shortly after* Ley bourne was sent again 
into the "Weald to keep the peace and repress tire malice of 
tho kiog^s enemies. He left London on Thursday after All 
Saints'* and slept at Newenden. Hero rabbits and birds were 
presented by IL do Estryng, and. other evidences appear of 
attempts to conciliate the great soldier by contrlhtitioufl to 
his table when on this expedition* On Friday he went to 
Udymer, whence he deputed on Saturday, leaving hie 
honseliold; on Sunday he was at Battle, on Monday 
at Echingham, on Tuesday at lleailcorn, and on "V^^'ediiosday 
at Farleigh, He was thus occupied seven days, and his 
expenses amounted to 28/ 6 jj. He had also to employ 

a force of 300 archers to convey prisoners from Winchilsea 
to Rochester. He again went into the marshy distriehi* to 
Huntingdon and elsewhere, “to pursue the king's enemiee 
who came out of the Islo of Ely towards London." In this 
he was engaged threo days, and charged 11/ 4^. 7^;^, Tim 
was probably after the battle of Cheaterhold, which occurred, 
on tlie 15th of May, 1266, where the Earl of Ferrers we^ 
taken prisoner, and which was the last oceaeion of the 
pai'fcies meeting in a regular battle. 
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AnotliGr portion of the account records iuiother stay at 
Rochester, the execution of smaJl repairs there, the refitting 
the engines of war, and the purchase of plates, saucers, and 
other household necessariesn 

For the year 1237 the accounts ai-e again incomplete. 
The disinherited^^ were sti'uggling hard, especially in the 
fen counties, and it required all Prince Edward^s energies to 
subdue them. There is enough lq the documents be tore tis 
to show that Leybourne was oucc more actively engaged in 
the county of Essex, as boats and salioi-g were lured, and a 
messenger paid for bringing news of the breaking down of 
tiie bridge at Tilbury—probably the stairs or approaches 
to the ferry* In the early part of this year Roger de 
Ley bourne seems to have been residing iu Kent at his house 
the Mote at Leeds. On the Thursday after Ash-'Wednesday 
he left the Mote to go to Tentevden to treat with Wence de 
Wans on the king's affairs. On Friday he was at bveweu- 
den, and on the Saturday he was at Westerhanger. On the 
first Sunday in Lent he was at the house of Kicholaa de 
Griol, and on the Monday he went to Canterbury, to mate 
an arrangement, in the king's name and by his command, 
between the barons of the Cinque Ports and the knights of 
Kent, for the service of the country.^' In this business he 
seems to have been occupied about three days. On tJio 
Phuday before Palm Sunday Leybourue went from Canter¬ 
bury to Huntingdon, to pursue Sir John de Eyyill and 
he slept there on the Friday following. He seems to have 
gone on to Bedford, ami thence to London, wdiere he 
appears to have been instructed to return to Kent^ and 
attend to the munitioning of the cajstles of Dover ^ind 
Kocheater, to send provisions to the royal army at Stmt- 
ford, and to go over to France to treat with the Earl of St* 
Paul (the king's son-in-law) and the Earl of Boulogne, for aid 
to be sent to the king against his enemies in Loudon. 
Accordingly on the next Fiiday he w^as at Dover ari'miging 
these matters, whence he paid a visit to Sandwich, leaving 
hig family at Dover. On the Tuesday he vetunied to Dover, 
and the next day lie crossed the Channel and stayed at 
Calais and Witsand in the company of tlie earls above 
named, for ten days. On account of that embajssy he 
charged the Crown with the expenditure of 30/., including 
the expenses of liia ]>assage ; but his total cliarge was 
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97/. 2^. id., as ]ie iraa engaged twenty-aiic days altogethen. 
These nobles acGompawled Elm on Ins return^ as they are 
said to liave been with bim at Canterbury In. tJie following 
week. On the next Thursday and h'liday he was at Leeds, 
and charged no thing, as it was bis own manor/^ As 
far as his own travels subsequent to this period can bo 
followed, he seems to have been occasionally at Lcedsj 
Ibochestcr, and in the neighbourhood : his last active pro¬ 
ceeding on behalf of the royal cause being a journey to 
Wlnchilsea to fetch thence sorae persons who, as istated, had 
conducted themselves ill towards the king, and whom he 
caused to be brought to Rochester. 

The total amount of Roger do Ley bourn e^s “bill/’^ as set 
out in the items I have brought before you, for work actuidly 
done, was 1551/. 4s. I0^d.t equal to upwards of 30,000/, of 
the present valuation. 

There is a further charge of 115/. for the performance of 
what may be called police duties in the county of Kent, 
described in these genei'al terms : “ for the custody of the 
par-ts of the valleys and for ridding the fairs atid the woods 
of those parts from robbers and from the plotters (insidla- 
tores) there, and for keeping the king's peace, with 200 
archers for 46 days/’ Keither does it include bis claim on 
account of the loss sustained by the surrender of the stores 
in the Oastle of Rochester, which anrounted to 279/. 16^, ; 

or the 600/. foi' plate and other articles said to have been 
destroyed or lost there. 

^''hile thus actively occupied wherever the exigencies of 
the time demanded liis presenee or the king directed liim 
to go, Roger de Ley bourne was also Constable of the Castles 
of Rochester,, Nottingham, and Carlisle, besides occupying 
other ofScial posts. Accordingly the account of his deputy 
iu Rochester is sent in to the Royal Exchequer, and a claim 
made for 479/, 17.!f. 6d., as due for the service and expendi¬ 
ture of 2 year's 19 weelcs and 2 days immediately following 
the battle of Evesham. Simon de Morlak held the office; 
and lie tells in detail the provisions purchased ficm day to 
day, the wages of every oue employed—'how their numbers 
varied from time to time ■— and bow they repaired the 
engines of war, tbe drawbridge which had been broken down 
in Moutfort's jissault, and other parts of the fortifications 
which had been injured at that time, On one day four 
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sextaries of vrine bought and sent to the mesaongerii 
of the King of France ; thcj cost 7^. It 'was a quiet tinoe 
within the castle while Lej hour tie was scouring the country/ 
On one occasion for 108 days, while the king was at Strat¬ 
ford with Ilia army, there were sis knights and forty esquires 
with their families in the castle ; hut for the greater part of 
the time from five to ten laiiglits and as many footmen formod 
the wdiole strength of the garrison* The number of horses 
seems to hare varied exceedingly'—from 20 to nearly 100. 
For the custody of the Castle of Carlisle Ley boo me simply 
makes a claim for 206/.^ without any particulai-s—at least 
that have come down to us. In his account for tliat of 
Nottingham, be charges for ita custody for a period of 444 
days, from Friday the morrow of the Epiphany (January 7tli)j 
1207, to the Feast of the Annunciation (March 25th), 1288. 
Some of the items give insight into the interior economy 
of the garrison, and among them arc two entrioa showing that 
tlic ai'med force in the castle was marched out against the 
enemy when occasion required ib The first item is a charge 
of 15^. ‘^for the expenses of William dc Ley bourne going by the 
king^s command from Oxford to Nottingham with 8 knights 
and 30 ^ aervientes ad airnia/ with 04 horses, to receive the 
said castle for Sir Reginald de Grey; where tho said Wblliam 
and his household stayed 4 days, and returned to Oxford with 
6 knights. 

1q expenses of the ConstahlsH 2 knights and their esquires 
with S horses^ 20 ^setvientes ad arma/ each with 3 liovses 
and the Constable with B ; 10 bolls tars, 2D arcliers, 3 swine¬ 
herds, 3 w^atchmen, 1 carpenter, 3 keepers of the mill and 
meadow, a mace-bearer (claviger), a baker and cook, 20 
seiwiog boys (garciones), 411/. 

lu robes for 2 knights and 7 * servientes ad arma,^ 
having two robes a-year, 33/. 4s. id. 

“ In horses lost in the perilous w^eek (septimana periculosa) 
in the 51st year (ahL* 1207-8), when tire whole ganison went 
out with arms to fight the king’s enemies then being in the 
forest of Duffield, where many of the garrison wei^e wounded 
and some killed, 24/* 

'"In horses lest on the day of the exaltation of the Holy 
Cross (September 14th) in the same year, the same garrison 
going out to fight the king s enemies in tbe forest of Cham- 
wood, by whom many were killed, 30/.” 
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tt no part of my pkn in dnt’wing attention to these 
accounts of Roger de Leybourne to attempt to vrork up the 
whole of the documentary matter relating to hk share in 
the public eventa of hia time. There are allusions to these 
accounts and distinct.references to Loyhonme^s engagement 
in the affairs to ’which they relate in many entries upon the 
Patent and other Rolls, as ’well as elsewhere^ In one of 
those entries (Rot. Pat. 52 Hen^ III. m. 7) is an acbio’w- 
lodgment by the king of the total amount of his debt at that 
time to Leyboume on account of his services. The sum Js 
stated to be 3094^. 10^. \\d.f whicli may be reckoned as 
equal to S2j000?. of our present valuation. This ’was exclu¬ 
sive of what had been paid on account; so I fear it wiE not 
be easy to make out the total cost of Leyboume’s engage¬ 
ment* There is, ho’wever, a fragment of a roll containing a 
portion of hia receipts, ’^vhioh seem to liave been gathered 
very ’widely, and it includes this characteristic item, Et in. 
pai'donis eidoiii Rogero, 1114/. 125.” 

I am not aware of the existence of any rolls of account 
for military service similar to these sent in by Roger de 
Leyboume. Tbe conditions of such service were then as 
jnuck tlie subject of arrangement as other matters of bnainess^ 
and man)'" other nobles of tho land were rewarded, as Ley- ' 
bourne was,* for their services to the Crown by grants of 
variona kinds, and often at the expense of the weaker aide ; 
but there seems to have been no such " running account ” 
bet’^^’een the sovereign and any other militniy leader. A 
letter to the king from the Treasurer and Rarons of the 
Exchequer (Royal Letters, Record Office, No. 707), with 
reference to these accounts, is an evidence of the singularity 
of the transaction. These officers had been directed to exa¬ 
mine and audit those accounts, and they report that they 
found the previously-mentioned sum of 3094?. 10s. l:^o. 
owing to him. In several of these documents direct allusions 
are made to the king*s writs, by which the various expe¬ 
ditions had been commanded, but I have failed in endea¬ 
vouring to find such waiTants entered in any form of enrol¬ 
ment. It is probable that like many of the royal miseiTes 
of that period they were looked upon as of a private rather 
than official natin-e. 

* Afl Mfl Etliarft m tha anoil of tlir thii-tcen ntuton Haniy Fibz-Auah^l? 

ttJtor tlio IjiitElo of Even- ftijd tlio hflyw of Peter de Moutfcji-t in 
liarn, Ldjljcitii'Qa had jjiveD to litiQ tliS W oatEamitoi (Blfwu.'ff). 
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A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED fASSAOE IN THE LIFE OF JOHN 
WAENEEt bishop OE EOCHESIEE PEOK A.D, 1637 TO leflti.i 

Hr Iha. no¥. JAltTIS LEE TfMrA, 

This time on -wMcli a man fails unayoidably stamps ild. 
Impress on all hla future liistory. Hence tlia uatEile 
astrum is pict.ure(l by the poet aa the uaturui deus 
hiimauaB/’ deciding the albus art ater ” of all that is to 
foUoTT, And, ■\Tithont pressing the sentiment to it^ strict 
and legitimate conclnsion in tlie case now before us—witliout 
seeking to justify the suicidal policy of Laud and his asso¬ 
ciates—I claim for a distinguished ancestor this merit at 
leastj fidelity to tho party with whicli he was linked by 
circuinstancoSj thi'ough evil as through good report. Ihoyalist 
as he was by convictionj he stands out a regular royaJist 
according to the form and pressui'C of the seyenteenth 
century. 

In the course of a long life he experienced some strange 
vicissitudes. In honour, its a loyal cliaplain, he attended 
Charles to Edinburgh; in dishonouj-, as Bishop of llochester, 
he obeyed a summons to Hewport, as the unhappy monarches 
adviser; and when that forlorn Ooufereiice was rudely 
interrupted, he witnessed tho crowned head falling at "^Vliite- 
hall, and tlic divinity that hedges kings outraged and 
blasphemed. Ho wonder, then, that the scenes passing 
before him stirred the depths of his nature, and wrung from 
him strong expressions, which even tho sanctity of his 
cathedral could not always restrain. 

Few raen*s lives have cygi' been longer; few were ever 
more laborious. And yet history has taken, small note of 
his labout'S. Fuller names him as tho Prelate to whom 
the Bishops in Parliament confided Uie defence of their 
order, and designates him accordingly, as him in whom ‘Mjing 
Episcopacy gave its last groan, in the House of Lords."^ 

^ Eead Jn the niB-torical ScctiuO Eit tha Nteiinr of tJia ArdiBealosie*! lustituie 
ed UoclmBter, July 3S), lijfiS. 
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His Treatise on the Sale of Chureb. Lands, written at the 
i^oyal mandate, exhibits his pen, like his voicej ready in the 
service of his brethren.^ And his share in the mo^ Tolumi- 
nous commentary, then extant, on tlie Holy Scriptures, called 
forth from the Ethtor of Poole's Synopsis a deserved acknow¬ 
ledgment Uniform liberality marked his steps from the 
earliest. One of his hrgt cures* the Parish of St. Dionis 
Lackchurch* London, still retains a silver sacramental dagon 
■—the Cathedral Chureh of Canterbury a costly font—as the 
Pishop's gift. Hia journey with tlie king to Scotland seems 
to have suggested the endowment of two scholarships for 
natives of that country at Baliol College, Oxford; and his 
connexion with Magdalene College is attested by its library, 
in whidi the donor's portrait thus records the gift 

QTOT, WAEHERE, TIBI SFECIOSA YOLYMIITA I QTAHTUAE 
HAIC TIBI SrLKWriOEEJr BIBLIOTHECA EnFEllT t 

Pat duGhy in his own dloccso Ms charities will be remem¬ 
bered—for the asylum for clergymen's widows connects his 
name with Bromley as its chief benefactor. 

The passage in Warneris hfo* on which I would now dwell, 
is best prefaced by an extract from his earliest biogi'aplmr, 
who tella us* that “ in the second year of Charles^ reign* the 
Parliament sitting, lie preached a sermon at "Whitehall, on 
Matt. xxi. 28* in w'^hlch he urged the consequence of that 
Parliament's proceedings so far, as very highly provoked 
somo tnembei^s of both Houses ' from the effects of wdiose 
resentment nothing hut the dissolution of that Parliament 
could secure him 

I cannot confirm this anecdote by producing the discourse 
in question; but there seems little doubt that a bold and 
uncompromising style, especially in the pulpit* was the cause 
of Wavneris promotion, a.B, to the See of Eocheuter. 

Here* we may be sure, he did not disappoint his patrons, 
as Is testified by an anonymous writer in a libellous publica¬ 
tion of the day* called tlie Scot Scout's Discovery. All 
Lent long his majesty’s chaplains, Instead of fasting preached 
fighting* and instead of peace preached punishing of rebels j 
among whom wily Warner of Rochester, having got a 

s Cliarch LanSfl not to l3t S^ld, WFtg Hut Ip 10 ^15, and n Ee^iiad editio-lJ la ledS. 
titlo of tliiB- treabitej whljch WDiB pirutid ® BntfijiU.jT’Ol-'i'LpiVL't ii, pr 
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bi&liopric for making one feernion, he gave the king another 
gratis, wherein lie so railed at the rebels, that his patron 
Lath promised him a better bishopricL^^ 

It is held, the greater the truth the greater tlie libel" 
Wliether it bo so, or not, I am able in this instance to 
measure the extent of the libel by producing not only the 
discourse itself, but a correspondenoo aiising from it. No 
sooner did it attract attention, than the Primate, Archbishop 
Land, requested to have a copy of it. 

The Bishop^s answer to the request sounds strange to 
modern oai's. Wa^ it empty adulation ^ or was it an e:t:- 
pression of homage to one whom tlie writer counted worthy 
of double honour ? I am inclined to deem it the latter. At 
all events, it rims a/i follows * 

BnOMLElOH, 

" Ma^'ch 8 , 

" My most honoPd and good Lord, 

In a dutiful obedience to jour most gracious commands, 
I here humbly present to your merciful judgment the Ecebo 
of those Voices whicli I fear, for their mamfold imperfections, 
might better have been forgot. But 1 hold it neither discre¬ 
tion nor modesty in mo to dispute, wbci'o your wisdom and 
love ai'o pleased to Lay on the charge. However, I hope 
your Grace will give me leave to crave your accustomed 
pardon, that I have sent this poor body so naked and imde. 
For your Grace’s summons came to me so htto last Fnday 
night, that I liad no more time than to awake it out of 
sleep, and to restore it to its former senses, vrithout kemb- 
ing or washing the very face. And dare your Grace believe 
me, I had enough to do to shift it out of a foul into a clean 
shirt, though this but made of rags. And Bromley is so far 
from being able to furnish it with a silken coat, which in 
respect of your oDtertaininent it should have, that it will not 
so much as afbrd it a leathern doublet^ or jerkin of vellum, 
as though all too good for this poor wTCtch, But your Grace 
hath a derivative power irom God to di-aw good out o-f evil, 
which grace I hci-c humbly imploi'e. And tlicn, tho’ these 
voices sliall puiohase me some enemies, yot I shall not thm-o- 
with be mo veil, especially since that my heart bears me 

* Thia iirmurtJible letter df EltHop 'WfiTtvfti'"a ll prWflffVfiid Mnou^fc fmriUy jjapera 
at WolalTi^ljam Abbey, Norfolk. 
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witnesaj that d either hath his sacred majestyj nor our holy 
motherj a subject or sei'vant of my rank more ready to lay 
dcni¥n his life for either, than is 

Your Grace’s most humbly affectionate aerv^ant, 

RoFF." 

The sermon thus distinguLshed by the approbation of the 
Primate T?ould be deemed in theae diys a model of prolisity. 
It starts from tlie position that Psalm Ixxiv, describes the 
desolation of tho temple in the days of King Anticchus, 
proceeding to draw a parallel on the 34th veree ; "Porget 
not the Yoice of thine enemies ! The enemies are, of course, 
the Puritans: their Yoices, the atring of objections which 
they urged against the Church of England—whether against 
priestly orders, Ye.stmen.ta, idolatries, endowments, and the 
long catalogue of real or unreal abuses [ Theae voices, under 
eight heads, the preacher undertaltes to demolish, and ho 
does so in the main successfully. 

Sometimes, by a quaint expression, he conTeys a pithy 
meaning ; a^ where incentives to rebellion are called the 
“ gladius oris, which devours worse than os gladii" or 
where they are likened to " Shimei^s venomous breath, which 
was able to fill Sheba^s seditious trumpot,^ 

Sometimes the line of argument is worked out clearly and 
forcibly, as where the Puritan objection to the pulpits of the 
Establishment is thus stated and answered :— 

“Put these great priests, they do not their duty; they 
preach not* Kesp, (1) Be preaching a part of the duty, 
yet not the whole : neither was the maintenance only 
for preacliing. (3) But what is preaching 1 Is it nothing 
but saying good words upon a text out of a pulpit ? Where 
then shall we prove that the Apostles prcai^Led 'I (3) But 
may not the grave, wholsomc instraction, exhortation of 
apostolical men—as weekly epistle—as word of mouth— 
whether publickly or privately, go for preaching, in St* 
Paufs epistles it may appear it did ? Or do yc not hold 
that he doth tlie work of the carpenter, who directs and sets 
others to work, unless he himself be daily hewing of the logs ? 
Or nuless the pilot row or work, but only steers and directa, 
is he not worth the title and pay of a pilot ? (5) Or, lastly, 

when, under God’s law, the Levite at 50 years of age was 
exempt from bodily service in the temple, yet shall the High 
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or Cliief-Friestj neither at 50 nor 60, have any dispensa’ 
tion 1 ^ Ca&t me not away in the time of age 1 forsake me 

not when my strength faileth me 1' Ps^ Ixxi. S." 

Or, to gi^e yet another illustration of Bishop Warner^s 
style. By a dexterous repartee he sometimes overwhelms liis 
opponent. 

The Puritan has often urged the poverty of the Apostles 
as a precedent to be Invariably followed. To this the Bishop 
answers ; " If this be the voiee^ upon one conditio we 
may say^ Amen. Be ye as the primitive Christiana, who 
kid ail at the Apostles’ feet, and we are content to be as 
poor £LS the Apostles. Which if ye refuse^ then I perceive 
yom* desire is to keep yourselves rich, and to malce ns poor ; 
and thereby prove us Apostles, but yourselves no Chnatians. 
And I would hardly trust to be at his courteous finding, ■who 
would take from me that which is mine to the end he might 
maintain me.'’^ 

In a memoir like the present, a complete abstract of a 
sermon -would be considered out of place ; but it is hoped 
that the foregoing extracts are not irrelevant to the objects 
of archaeology, as recalling important arguments which 
were uiged by the good Bishop iu his cathedral church of 
Eochester 200 years ago, at a solemu ci'isis, and which 
otherwise would have been forgotten. 

In this same discourse the writer has preserved au anec¬ 
dote current in his time, to the effect that when Henry YIII. 
aud Charles V* were riding through Loudon (a.d. 1522), 
they were greeted with the popular voices ;—“ V'lvat de¬ 
fensor uterque—Henricus fidei—Carolus Ecclesiffi 1 ” ""A 

happy presage this"’ (lie adds), “ sung in England 100 years 
ago, and many ZOO years after may it continue—Carolus 
Ecdefliffl t ” This -was indeed the key-note of all our author’s 
writings, and if the presage failed (as fail it did), it was not 
for want of a loyal subject, or a bold and able advocate. 

The only printed discourse of tills Bishop, ^yhic]l I have 
been able to discover, is among the collection of tracts 
presented by Greorge III. to the British Museum. It w’as 
preached on Quinquagesima Sunday, almost on the morrow 
of the tragic 30 th of January; and appCfirod soon after, (aa 
well it might) anonymously; for had the autliorship been 
avowed, assuredly another prelate would have fallen to the 
axe of the executioner. This extremity of trial was, how- 
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OTorj graciously aYerted. Wo uiajj iu the divine recompense 
for a given line of conductj frequently trace an. analogy—a 
repayment in kind (as it were) from the fraud of retributive 
jmtico. And so it was frero. Warner had been faithful to 
his principles^ and Ins fidelity was fittingly rewardetfr He 
lived to a great age ; and afrcr tfre battle and the breeze 
he oame back to fris old moorings^ reposing on the stiH Tvarers 
of frig episcopal palace at Bromley. Ho is noted by history 
as an instance almost solitary of a bishop who exercised Ids 
functions before as well as after the Commonwealth ; and in 
his eighty-first year his sermons givo proof that "frig eye was 
not dim, nor fris natuiuL force abated." Iu that year (IS55) 
lie held a visitatiou, and issued articles of inquiry for the 
refoimnatioii of the ritual, and, preaching on the 11th of 
February before his assembled clergy^ fro thus alludes to Uie 
events of the preceding quarter of the century 

“ It ig twenty-five yeeres since I visited in this place, and 
in tw^enty of these the Bishop’s power hath been utterly taken 
away, and in the two last yeeres much suspeuded; no mervail 
then that the Bishop hath work iiiougli to sot all iu order 
that is left undone or done amiss ' yea, or to tell you all 
in particular that is to be corrected, when^ as to this, I have 
to my best understanding giv^en you of my clergy, cliurcfr- 
wai'dcDs, and gidomotij articles to be inquired into by you, 
and by you to be made knowen to us, tliat therby we may 
by the best of our ability study to set all in order in due 
time ■ for Cbrist when (Mai\ xi. 11) he ’went into tho temple 
to see the profanation therof* the text notes that ho did not 
correct all the same day, but that he took another time to 
do it, and so much more must l.’^ 

To the Bishop, thus engaged in the oversight of hig 
diocese, the final summons came. And it found him, not 
only watching, as ready to give account, bnt it found him 
ready to confess that he was but an unprofitable servant. 
About this time be made his will, and ’wrote his own 
epitaph ; in how opposite a gpivit to that which fulsome 
adulation has since inscribed upon bis monument, let his 
own words testify) 

HTO JAGBT CADAVEK JOKA^JlflS ’VfAESEK 
TOTOS ANiJOB XXIX. 

EPISC : EOfPENS : 


CONTHIBtTTlOKS XOWARBS THE AI^CIEITT GEOaEAPHT OF 
THE I’EOAB. ON THE SITE OF <5EEaJinE. 

J3v FUAHe: OALVfllttT. 

The remains on BaUi-Da^h near Bournabashi, the site of 
ancient Troy according to Le Cheiralier’s hypotbesis.^ayo 
often been describedt—the Acropolis^ the yestiges of the Tvalls 
of the city and of the buildings ■within^ and the four tumuli. 

An examination of the portion of the toyfn 'walls still 
remaining in dtiif which can be traced for some distance^ 
has persuaded mo that they belong to an epocli posterior to 
that of the “ well-bnilt" Homeric Troy^ the comparatively 
small hewn stones in regular layers^ of -wbich it is composed, 
being dissimilar to the more massive masonry that charac* 
terises the remains of TlrynA^ Larissa^ and Mycenajj true 
Homeric cities. The walls of Cebrcnc and Neandreia can 
also claim an earlier date than the remaius on Balli-Daghj as 
will be shown in a future memoir on those ancient cities. 
Within the precincts of this last-named site are found frag¬ 
ments of black glazed and light-red pottery^ and occasionally 
coins of Sigeunij Novum Ilium, Gergis, and other towns of 
the Ti-oad ; facts which further tend to prove its compara¬ 
tively modern date. 

My specLal attention has been directed to the tumuli 
which Le Chevalier supposed to appertain to the Trojan 
heroes, and which assumption is one of the chief argumeuta 
adduced in support of hie hypothesis. It must 'be re¬ 
membered, however, that this rests on the conjecture only, 
that the Trojans, having no otlier defence from the incursions 
of the Greeks than the walls of their city, deviated from 
their ancient pi’actice, and buried their dead within the 
town, outside the walls of the Acropolis. Thus does Le 
Chevalier account for their situation at tlio summit of the 
hill; and in proof of this supposition he (juntas Bares t)io 
Piirygian—** The body of Paris w.ta carried within tlie city, 
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and Priam constructed a tomb for hiDi.^' Monitt, follo’wing 
ChevalieVj says these tombs wore, of course, nem- Troy, 
for the same reason that those of the Greeks were near the 
shoi’e,^ Franddb, although adopting Lc Chavalicr's riews 
generally, here difiers from him, for lie with reason^ 
^vby demand leave of the Greeks to bury Hector if ^vithiti 
the ’walls of Ti'Oy 

Being determined, therefore, to ascertain the true character 
of these mounda, and Jiow far they might correspond 
the Homeric description so strikingly illustrated in tho 
tumnlua of Hanal-tepeii, I subjected tbem to a carefnl ex¬ 
amination^ 

According to the description of Porcbiiammer, throe of 
tbese tumuli are situatad, on the summit of the i-ocky 
cmiccnce, a littlo distance outside the thick which 
separates tbem from the Acropolis, and by the side of cadi 
of ^bidi is a deep pit, apparently artiddah The fourth is 
on the same ridge, more to the west.^ Ho is not altogether 
correct, however, in stating that their matcriala arc all 
derived from the natural rock on which they stand, for one 
of them alone is entirely so—namely, Bae one coiTectly so 
described by Le Chevaber, and wbicli be names *'the tomb 
of Hector"^ 

The largest of the other monnds (’^vlilch is yet very in¬ 
ferior in size to Hanni-tcpdi), supposed to be tlie tomb of 
Priam,*^ wag tbc one I decided on excayating. It is abont 
tliirteen feet in height, and, cropping out on the summit, 
traces cf a quadrangular building wei'o idsibls. I caused an 
open shaft to be commenced at tho base of the mound, and 
it ’was carried along the surface of the natural rock through a 
mixture of earth and stones, as far as tho masonry in the 
centre which rested upon it. This structure I found to be, 
as at the top, square in form, and measuring ahont fourteen 
feet by twelve. It is formed of Large irregular stones, 
roughly liewn on the outward faces alone, and put togetlmr 
’without cemont. The space m the interior is filled in with 

1 Yoyaga de a Ti-iOflilB, par J'. Ls adiE., 1300, p. IS. 

ChcTaliar. Sid oLtit^ iSOli, vul. n. * Jonmitl oF the GeograpLicai SoL-ifity 

UittOj, tranaliiEad by Audl‘*W Uj*] liai, fur 1S42, vfl], liL, |j, 

p, iSi. ^ Voy^E^ (3o la Ti'daUb, par J. B. 

^ Wftlpola's Trflira^s, 2ild edit. 13T8, lo ChovaUoL^ tuL ii, p. 582. 
vul. -i. p, S7S. ^ HftinarjEg (md ObserToH'Diia tin tli* 

3 jatnoJifka and ObSei'Tfttlflng on tko Plrtiil &f Tioy, by U m. Fi-JliicliUnj p. 12; 
Plwji of Truy, by Wiii. FriuafiliUn, lat Walpnlci^a Travd^, vol. i. p. 12B. 
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small loose stones (see section^ A fe'w accidental 

fi'agmcnts of tlie pottery already described T^ere thrown out 
daring the excaTationSj but not)sing was found to indicate 
that this mound had been used as a place of sepulture. It 
appears ratber to have served as a ba^e to some statue or 
public monument^ or, as Dr. Hunt remarlcs, as a foundation 
to some altar or shrine.^ It had apparently been liitherto 
imtouched. 

I feel very sceptEoalj likewise^ as to the sepulchral nature 
of the heap of grasJl stoues which Le Chevalier denominated 
the tomb of Hector. This irregular mound is situated near 
seme of the quariies called by Porclihammcr ^^deep pits, 
apparently artificiaV^ which furnished stone for ths use of 
the ancient tovin ; and the frequency of similar mounds of 
various dimensions which are to be found all over this hi]!, 
and on the one facing it on the opposite aide of the river 
Mend^rCj wherever stone has been quarried, leads, I thin If, 
to the reasonable inference that they are nothing more tlian 
heape of refuse stone thrown out during the works. 

The t^vo remaining tnmulij which are smaller and com¬ 
posed of earth and stones, have not yet been oxcavated. 
The isolated one to the Eoutb (or, more correctly, westward), 
li’rancklin thinks not impossibly to be the tojnb of Paris, for 
Aristotle mentions his being buried JiCiisr Troy a statement 
w'hich, it will be noticed, is at variance with that of Dares 
the Phrygian* 

I found the necropolis of this town outside what Lo 
Chevalier terms the “ Acropolis walls,*’ The tombs consist 
of the large kind, of ^^pithoi/' or earthen jfu^s, containing 
unburnt skeletons, whicn, as I have already shown in the 
memom on Hanai-tepeh, must be assigned to a later period 
than the heroic age to which that tumulus belongs.^ Those 
which I have as yeb examined contain fragments of black 
glazed pottery. 

We are informed by Demetiins that after the fall of Troy 
t])e stones were removed for the reparation of other cities, 
and Archoeanax of Mitylene is said to have fortified Si gen m 
therewith.^ If tills statement is to be relied on, some trace 

!' IloiBBrka nud Obaervfttionfl cn the Pluin of Tf& 7 j by Wm. VranckHo, p. 1 
PJain of Troy,by Wm. Franklin, p, I?; * of Uia Arcbosnlcisical Inatb 

WalpolAft TrA7ols, ikj]. i. p. 109. tutc, VO'l. XvL p. 4. 

* Rflnqai'kfl nnd Obafirvutiong on tlic ^ Strabo, Sill. e. i. g 36. 
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of tliese matet'iala ought surely to be foujid on tJio Sigean 
promontory, among the several disputed sites of the tOTvu. 

Tlio whole of the upper part of Balli-^Dagh la formed of 
primitive limestone* which fnrnishea good building materig]* 
as is seen by the existing remains on its summit, and it 
would undoubtedly have served the same purpose in a pre¬ 
existing city. Not so the base of the hillj which is hlack 
trachyte of a disintegrating nature. The geological forma¬ 
tion of the promontory differs from that of Balliilagh* being 
tertiary oolite ; yet we litid amongst the various supposed 
vestiges of Sigeum none but the material produced on the 
Bpotn 

The consideration of all these facts ^ converted me 
from tho belief that the actual remains on BalU-Dagh can be 
those of ancient Troy* as held by Lc Chevalier ; still less 
can I suppose them to be those of its predecessor Dardatiia, 
as sxiggested by Francklin. If the hypothesis be advanced 
that a city may have existed on tliis site prior to that of 
wliich the vestiges now remain* it is one which for the 
present* at least, must rest on conjectui-c alone, being entirely" 
unsupported by evidence* 

The question then naturally arises, if this site be not that 
of ancient Troy, to what otlier towu\ can it bo assigned ? I 
am inclined to place hero tlie ancient Gergis, a city wlioso 
geographical position lias not been identified. Its name, 
wliich is variously given by different writers as Gergithos* 
Gergithes, Gergithus, and Gergitba/ is not mentioned by 
Homer* we may, therefore* infer that it did not exist con- 
tempoi'arQy with Troy. It occurs first in Herodotus* who 
states that the inhabitants were considered to bo the re¬ 
maining descendants of the ancient Toucrians* and that 
they were subdued* with the .iEolians who inhabited the 
territory of Ilium* by Hymeas* soii-indaw to Darius (b*c. 
511—485).'^ As "W^ebb remarks, the opinion of Herodotus 
is boime out by AtheiicEUS, who relates that the Trojans* 
conducted by Teuccr to Cyprus, returned in groat numbera 
to jEolia* mid one of their chie^ pei'Suaded a body of them 

® Ih is hnr^ly penEsaaiT'to men. one tamp^tura^ VI:!., SS* to flit*, (uifl 
tiem Lc ClievaUQE^B imauindt-ive' imd oPt nUT CLsaartiQil to tli* conbmr^ ia &haurdr 
TflfiitBd iccouiLh of ■Q-ud. tiiG 3r j Livy^ i^avliL 

liot auii ODIA apiioEfl of tbo Scamimiiei'/' ? ± HtfftlJOj itiil. y U § 7^ 

IvlAch lent ao rilrtusible n color to Ilia * Herodotua, t. g 12. 
liypothaaliSr Tls* forty aouras iiilTfl fill 
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to Colombia tlieit aucient fatherland at the foot of tha TrojAii 
Ida, ’^Tlle^e they builb the to’WJi first called bj thaua Gergiaa 
and afterwards Gergitha.^ 

That Gcrgis cannot liaTC been situated far from IHum 
NovuTii rnay infer from the foregoing passage in Hero 
dotus, and from the statement of Livy that Utiocteum and 
Gergithus ware added to the torritoiy of the Trojans,^ 

In his account of the march of XcijLes from Ilium Xovum, 
Herodotus says that the Persian army had on ita left tho 
cities of Uliceteum, Ophryninm, and Hardanns; and on its 
right the Gei"githe Teucriansd It is on tlie anthoiity of 
this passage, that in Smithes Geographical Dictionary these 
people are placed to the north of the Scamandcr, their towm 
being only mentioned after the passage of that river* On 
referring to a map of the Troad, howev’er^ it will bo perceived 
that Rhoetonm (Palaio Castro) is scarcely at a greater 
distance from Ilium Hovum than Balli-Dagh or Gergis; 
and that, looking ixom Ilium PTovum on a line parallel to 
Rhooteum and Opbrynium (near Eenkioi), the site on Balli- 
Dagh is still nearly as much in front on the right hand as is 
Rhoeteum on tlie left. It is evident that tho mention of 
these towns by IleroJotus was not intended to dehno their 
exact relative positionSf but merely had refcretice to tho 
movements of the ■ army and the general direction of its 
march, which appears to- have Iain up the valley of tho 
Dumbrek-Sou. Xenophon mentions Gergia with Scepsis, 
as strongly fortilied towns where the treasures of the 
Dardaniau princess Matiia (appointed to the goyernorship of 
JEoIis by Pharnabazus) wore deposited, when they were 
seized by Meidias, hor sondn-law and murderer* Xenophon 
further informs us that 1711011 Dcrcyllidas, general of the 
Lacedcemonian army in Asia Minoij proceeded against 
Scepsis and Gergis, tho men at the latter place who wci'O 
on the to were, which were very lofty, seeing Meidhus, to 
whom he had granted conditions of alliance, advance with 
him, they laid aside their weapons and opened tho gates, 
when they entered the city together and went up to the 
citadel, where tliey jointly sacrificed to Minerva.® 

The description of Gergis, as a place of great strength, 

^ O^CTVTizioni intnrii □ aIIci ADtzea ^iL c. f. 70. 

S l>reaetit0 flail' A5r[> Tpqfnua, Jiil Si^ior ^ HarUdDtuB:, Tii, ^ 3, 

FiUpE^ Bftvleai: Webb, p. "It. ® iraHeu* III. j. ^ 15. 

'' Li^y, § 3 9. Villa also SLinali(if 
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with lofty towers and an Acropolis, answers to lialU-Djigh 
surrounded as it is on three sides by precipices four hundred 
feet deep ; whilst the quantity of fallen liewn stones which 
are found on the northern side, corresponding with those in 
shows the town ■walls to have been of considerable 
dimensions. Gergis was the reputed birthplace of a 
sybil.® This might appeal’ to have been suggested by the 
wild and romantic situation of the town, and the existence 
of some caverns on the face of the precipice which overhangs 
the river Mend^rc. The modem name of Balli-Dagh, which 
signifies in Turkish, " honey-abounding mountain," is derived 
from the produce of this cliff. The coins of Gergis bear 
the t^pc of the prophetess and of a sphynx (with the letters 
TEP), as noticed by Stephanus Byzautinus. It is a circum¬ 
stance worthy of remark, that these coins are offered for 
salo for the most part by the peasantry from this neigh¬ 
bourhood, and some have been picked up on Balli-Dagh, as 
already mentioned. According to Athenccus, the inhabitants 
were in repute as court flatterers, so that the name’Gergitha 
became synonymous with sj^cophant.^ 

Alexander gave Phociou the choice of ono of the four 
Asiatic cities—Cios,^ Gergithus, Mylassa, or Elsea ; the offer 
was declined.® Gergis was destroyed by Attains of Per- 
gamus (b.c. 217—197), who transplanted its inhabitants to 
a place near the sources of the Caicus, and incorporated its 
territory with that of Ilium Novum several centuries pre¬ 
vious to the time of Strabo, which accounts for the scanty 
information given by that writer, and also by Pliny, who 
merely mentions its disappearance.® 

It is difficult to determine how far inland the territory of 
Gergis extended, and "what part of the Dardania of 
Demetrius it included; but Neandreia probably formed its 
boundary to the south. "W'e may assume the upper part of 
the plain of Troy, on the further side of the Mender6-Sou, 
the Scamander of Demetrius, to have appertained to the 
people of Gergis, as far as the boundaries of Ilium Novum 
to the north and north-west, affording by its proximity, in 
like manner with Ithceteuin on the other side, a motive for 
their annexation by tho llcans. 

* StepliacuB ByzauUnus, b. v. Laci. do e proBonte dell’ Agro Trojano, p. 75. 

fjja. neb. I. 0. 6. * Plutaroh’» Lires, zxzv. PhocivD. 

* OsBorvaxioni intorno alio Btato antico • Strabo, ziiL c. L § 70. PUay, v. 22. 


H-OTES Olf CEETAEN- OBJECTS OE STAG'S HOEN B'OIl 
EAPTIN'S STONE IMPLEMENTS OE ‘WEAPONS, 

iQuHtrat&d bjr Lwo Jci tliD colkclLon of W. J. DsFivirAim ^iirru. 

Among relics of tlie eaiiiest period, tliose of booe^ 
horn, Cl' tho lUic materials, may he pointed out as dcsorvidg- 
the consideratiou of tho arohi^ologjst; this special class of 
vestiges of nido races, by \yhom the British Islands Tverc 
occupied at a remote prehistoric age, does not appear to 
have received the attention 'wliicU it may ^vell claim, sc as 
to combine the scattered examples in some order of scientific 
arrangoment^ Wo therefore gladly avail oursclvea of the 
friendly commQuication by Mr. Wh J. Eernlmi'd Srnitlj, of 
two reniarhablc spcciiiicns in his possossion, and bear tribute, 
with renewed gratifTcation, to the constant kindness and 
liberality with \vhich his vai'lcd stores of olden times have 
always been available for onr informatLOin 

It is scarcely needful to advert to the eb’^nous fact, that 
within the narrow range of the ohjecta of bone and iiorii 
which occasionally fall under observAtion, we must seek for 
vestiges of tho earliest races, and of approaches towards 
the artificial appliances of daily life in an ago of incipient 
civilization. In the rude conditions of the first settlements 
of peoples, whether in onr own islands or elsewhere, man^s 
first necessities, in regard to tools, weapons, or mechanical 
aids of any descriptlou, would necessarily be supplied from 
those materials wliich w'erc most readily attainable, such as 
horns and hones of any animals which bad served as food 
or were captured iu the chase, "Weapons formed of these 
materials may seem indeed, as our friend Kemble has 
observed, to belong to tbe earliest periods, and to he as old 
if not oldei' than stone weapons. The adaptation of bone, 
as one of the most acute archaeologists of our day remarks, 
belongs to all agas, sometimes used by itself, sometimes as 
the recipient of other materials. It has heeu indeed con¬ 
tinued to our own times. “ The employment, however, of 




FSg. 1.—Haft found in Wydiwood Fortat, Oxfordablro, formod of tbo Itom of th« oxUncl 
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SO brittle and unsuitable a substance as bone, by itself, for 
axes or cutting instruments requiring strength, implies a 
state of society when man was unacquainted with the use of 
metals, or unable to obtain them by commerce.” * 

As regards the implements of such primitive materials, 
comparatively rare, and found only under exceptional con¬ 
ditions, in dry giaves and caves, or in turbaries, we may 
refer the reader to the series pourtrayed in Plate 1 in the 
Horse Perales, recently published under Mr. Pranks' aus¬ 
pices, to the few examples noticed and figured by Dr. 
Wilson in his Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,* and to other 
like relics in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
described and illustrated by Sir W. R. Wilde.^ Tho late 
Mr. Bateman, in liis explorations of barrows in Derbyshire, 
constantly mot with portions of deeris horns, occasionally in 
a state indicating the intention of applying them to certain 
mechanical uses. On one occasion only he appears to have 
disinterred a hammer of such material; namely, in a barrow 
on a ridge near the village of Biggin, known as The Liffs 
in this grave-hill Mr. Bateman discovered human bones, 
horses' teeth, &c., and in the centre an octagonal cist, in 
which lay a skeleton, tho knees drawn up, indicating the 
antiquity of the interment; and near them lay “ a hammer¬ 
head ingeniously constructed out of tho lower part of tho 
horn of a noble red deer; one end of this instrument is 
rounded and polished, tho other is cut into a diamond 
pattern, somewhat similar to the wafer stamps used by 
attorneys.” Near the shoulders lay a pair of boar's tusks, 
arrow-heads of flint, flint celts and spears, &c.* Our present 
purpose, however, is to offer a few notices of relics of deer's 
horn, intended to serve, as Mr. Pranks well designates them, 
in the passage above cited, as “the recipient of other 
materials.” 

We are not awaro that any object of tho same precise 
description as those now brought under our notice by Mr. 
Bernhard Smith, has heretofore been described as found in 
the British Islands. In continental collections such relics 
are comparatively of common occurrence; examples of 

* Mr. Franks, in Hor» Feralos, p. 120. and tiio remoikable seml-mineroliMd 

* Vol. i., second edition, p. 202. horn of a very large red deer formed 

* Descriptive Catoh Roy. Irish Acnd., into & pick or tool, figured ibid., p. 200. 
Animal materials, bone, horn, Ac. Sec * Vestiges of Autiqu. of Derbyshire 
the weapons and tools figured at p. 25S, p. 42. 
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“instrumens Critiques en corue tie eeif” in grpafc yarietj, 
and also vaiious implementEi in bone, found in Picardjr, 
are figured bj M. Bouclier de Perth es, in bia Antiquites 
CeltiquGS.® Herr Liiidenadimit has given well eliaracterised 
specimens both of ases and liafta of stages hoi'rij from the 
museums at Hanover, Scliwenn, Mnnsterj Mv, Franlca^ 

Jias selected for the Horce Perales examples found in tlm 
Seine at Paris, in the valley of the Somme near Amiens, 
and in Lake dwellings in Switzerland—'the PfaJilbauten, first 
noticed through the sagacity of our Mend, Hr* Kcllor. 

^e may cite especially the memoir by our learned friend, 
the President of the Antiquaries of Stlricb, wldcli appeared 
in 1S54, in the Transactions of that Society,^ with remai'k- 
able illustrations of the contrivance of hafting by moans of 
pieces of stages horns ; the specimens there figured were 
discovered in the early part of that year at Meilen, on tbo 
northern shore of the Lake of Zuricli, dTearly two centiirfcss 
ago an exaniple of the stag’s horn haft for weapons of stone 
had been noticed in France, in some remarkable ixitermciits 
brought to light in 1685, at Cocherel, in I^ormandy- iMont- 
fancon has preserved the interesting narrative of M. do 
CochcreJ, by wiiojn the discovery was made ; ® the bodies 
bad been deposited in rudely formed cists of slabs of stone ; 
under the skulls Lay stone axes:, in ono instance of green 
oriental jade, a fact desei'vlng of note, since the Ulce oxotic 
material has oecasionally occurred in the Swiss Pfahlbautcii. 
There were ako pointed objects of bone, supposed to havo 
served as lancedieads, &c*, one of them being fomod of the 
bone of a horse, wuth arrow-heads of bone and stone, but no 
metal was noticed* M* do Cochorol described also a curious 
relic " Un morcoau do corno do corf qul fat trouv^ an 
mcme endi^oit avoit servi pour y insurer uno de cess haches ; 
cette come avoit nn iron ^ Pun dcs bouts pour y ficiier nn 
manebe dc boijs/^ It is to bo regretted that Montfiiucon has 


f Tomt r.j p. aTa, Qh. 14, pi. 1—0. 
rnnted jo lB 4 ?j iud patJlsned tTro 
Jfcara ubsequciitlj. 

® Lmdengchm^t, nio AlEBVth. UB& llfldd- 
ntMLon VirisHt HEft S, Tlaf 1, 

^ Se& none FcralQB, pt. L, p. 131. 

® Oia ia^tladj^n PfatilbftLitali in deo 

SdiwabejigeEiti besfhrr t, nr* Ferd. 

KbUbt, MittlL dgr AntEqa. QfiFKllB- ia 

ZuricU, EAud is., p. 77, pt. 2* Tlie modfl 


□f Lnftddg fibciQA ImplemEilitH In 
JunntUfiSi, Jii uflfld by tlio uf tins 

LscuBtiTiiB dweiliiig?. fa well illuati-fttefl 
in. Or. Eflliera firth mcm-oir, in the entn & 
eoriee, niiud Jtjv. pL lO. , 

3 Antjqn. !E:tplEqn4o, toms ir. pL ii, p. 
19 in Tlis jftda nxfl wnA by HonL- 
Oniccjii, wba ntludeg ta tla Tii'tqM of 
tba BtauE rspilapsig ot Id 

nephi'etllHie.^' 
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not given representations of this or of any of the objects 
noticed in this interesting narration. 

Of the two remarkable relics brought under our notice by 
Mr. Bernhard Smith one (see woodcut, fig. 1) is formed, as we 
were informed by the late Professor Quekett, of a portion of 
the horn of the rod deer, of an extinct species (Cervus elap/ius); 
it is stated to have been found in 1856, witli human remains 
and pottery of early character, at Coc^hoot Hill, in Wych- 
wood Forest, Oxfordshire, a district replete with vestiges of 
ancient occupation, and adjacent to the line of the Akeman 
Street, as shown in a map accompanying the View of the 
Ancient Limits of the Forest, by Mr. Akerman, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries.^ It measures about 5 in. in 
length, and 2 in. in diameter. At one extremity there is a 
, cavity, shown in the woodcut, in which, by comparison with 
other like objects of horn, it appears probable that a small 
celt or cutting implement of stone was inserted; the horn is 
also pierced at mid-length, as supposed, to receive a handle; 
the size of this perforation may appear somewhat insufficient 
for secure adjustment to a haft of wood, or even to one of 
bone or other material, metal excepted. Our lamented friend, 
Kemble, however, who w'as present at the meeting of the 
Institute in January, 1857, when a notice of the discovery 
was first communicated, had no hesitation in regarding this 
object as a haft for an implement of stone, in like manner as 
those with which he had been familiar on the continent. 
He expressed liis opinion that it is an object of singular 
interest, and observed that it w'as the only one, to his 
knowledge, noticed as found in this country.® However mre 
in the British Islands, the want of examples, as Mr. Kemble 
truly remarked, may probably be due only to the want of 
more careful observation. He submitted to the Institute, on 
that occasion, a scries of his owm drawings of objects of the 
like class which had fallen under his observation in museums 
in Germany and other countries.* As regards the nature of 
the haft w'hich may have been used with such appliance of 

1 Arcboyilogiii, to]. zxzriL p. 424. bora, at Mdoklenbiirg ; on axe>bead, in 
Mr. Akertnan deoeribM MTorol borrows, the Ilanoxer KuMom (Horae Ferales, 
la or near Wyebwood Foreet, which plate i. fip. L); on axe of edk*s bom, at 
were eimmined about 1848 j ibid. p. 432. Berlin; and a remarkable o^eot of 

* Arobicol. Jonm., vol. xiT. p. 82. hom grooved along tbe edges for tho 

■ ® Amongst these intoresting illui- insertion of small flint flakes affixed by 
tmtions of tbe use of tbo boms of tbe black mastic or cement, so as to form a 
deer and oik, vrero a coulter of red deer’s catting edge. 
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deer'fl horn, it mnj be stated th^at spociinens found hj M. 
Boucher do Pcrtlies, in the valby of tho Somme, had not 
only the cutting implements of fiint still fiKcd iu theiv eittrcmi- 
ties, but the ’^vooden hatidles of ouk or birch-wood occasion-- 
ally accompanied these appHances of a rudo and primitiye 
race- 

The second specimen, moro Toccntlj obtained by Mr, 
Bernhard Smith {%. 2), consists of a portion of the liom of 
an extinct species of elk {^M^jj^ccros f ), cut off 

immediately above the burn It is to bo regretted that the 
place of its discovery is unknown. Mr, Bernlmrd Smith is 
of opinion that it may have been from tbo drift strata, 
the surface being much ’n'Orn, as if in rolling amidst shingle; 
numerous minute portions of quarts, moreover, were to bo 
dkeorned in the superficial crevices or cavities. It measures 
rather moro than 5 in. in length ; tlio pci'foratfon for the 
haft measures about l^in. iu diameter, and it may deserve 
notice that on odd side it is of oval form, on the other it is 
more nearly circular. At the end, where a tine appears to 
have been cut olf, in like manner aa another has been near 
the burr, there is a cavity supposed to have been intended 
for the insertion of a small celt or chisel of stone, tbc 
injury ’wliicli the objoet has uudergone by attrition has pro¬ 
bably damaged the edges of this end of the liorii, and thus 
tho oi’iginal fashion of tho cavity in question is loss distinctly 
shown. It is, however, possible, that this object of olk^s horn 
may have served only as a maul or hammer. 

The relics to which, with Mr. Bernhard Smithes friendly 
permission, I have endeavored to invite attention, are 
not undeserving of the consideration of the ardiajologist, 
although comparatively inferior in interest to implements of 
dcar^s horn recently discovered in Central Prance, and of 
which some have been secured through the energetic negotia¬ 
tions of Professor Owen for the Britisli Museum. Amongst 
relics brought to light in the caverns and the sheltering 
recesses under cliffs iu the department of the Dordogne, by 
the explorations of M‘. Lai'tet and Mr. Henry Christy, arc 
to be seen many implements or weapona fabricated of the 
Tsindeer's horns. The evidence of the romoto antiquity of 
man, denved from these recent researches in ossiferous 
eaves, may be classed with, the most important scion tide 
discoveries of our times. They prove that savage man, of 
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what has been designated the “unground and unpolished 
Stone Period/* was able, in advance of the use of metals, 
to carve on deer’s horns and grave on stone representations 
of animals, his contemporaries, especially the reindeer, now 
extinct in that region. The striking relics, for instance, 
found in the ancient Perigord, include a long dagger formed 
out of a single horn, the handle representing the body of a 
reindeer not unskilfully cai*ved ; there is also a spear, 
bearing in partial relief the heads of a horee and a deer, 
whilst upon other objects appear animal forms, supposed to 
pourtray the Aurochs, the Bos pi'imigenius, with other 
singular traces of the arts of design in times of such rude 
antiquity. The numerous relics from the Bruniquel cave 
lately secured for our national depository through the 
timely mediation of Professor Owen, havo brought tliis 
remarkable class of remains within our roach; they present, 
doubtless, a chapter of the unwritten History of Man, of 
inappreciable instniction and interest, not less to the Ethno¬ 
logist than to the Antiquaiy. 
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TIITIK(3-ILELM OP THE FIFTERlfTE CENTURY, IN THE 
EOYAL artillery MUSERM, ■W'OOL7''LCIL 

A PiNB cEaiTsple of a 'Tilting Helm, of aliout the dose of 
the fifteenth centuiy, was exhibited at the meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute in January last hy General Lefroy, 
by TV hem it Im recently been added to the Royal Artillery 
Museum at Woolwich. It formed pai't of the collection of 
Mr, Brocas, of Wokefield, Berlcslhre, and will be found 
figured iu the sale catalogue of that collection. It is very 
cleaily identified, as may be seen in the engraying there 
given, hy the broken portion at the lower edge of the helm, 
as well as by the very curious perforated bar in front, for 
fixing the head^picce to the breast-plate. The helm subse¬ 
quently passed into tho hands of a Norfolk gentleman, by 
whom it was presented to the Richmond Museum. On the 
breaking up of that collection it was returned to the executors 
of the donor, who presented it to Mr. Harrod, the Secretary 
of the Noifolk Arohseological Society, It afterwards became 
the property of Mr* Bayfield, of Norwich, at whose recom¬ 
mendation it was copied as part of tho decorations of the 
celebrated “ Norwich Gates," now at Sandringham. Brom 
Hr. Bayfield it was purchased in December last by General 
Leiroy. See Official Catalogue, clas;s xvi. no. 6. 

As a sample of the knightly tilting helm this h an exceed¬ 
ingly fine specimen, but the particular points of interest in 
it aro tho singular contrivances for attaching the defence 
to the breast and back-platcs; the former consisting of 
a perforated iron bar, moving on a hinge, and adapted for 
the passage of a pair of staples at a height that might be 
adjusted to the convenience of the weai'er; the latter being 
an iron buckle of peculiar conatmetion, to receive a strap fixe d 
to the hack-plate. The securing of the helm fore and aft to 
the cuirass is indeed no new thing, but the particular manner 







of the fifteenth century, in the Boyal Artillery tfaeaum. Woolwich. 
(From a drewuiff by trailer H. TregollM, Esq.) 
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of fastening here seen is verj rare. An example, however, 
existed in the collection of the Baron de Peuker, at Brussels, 
and is engraved in the sale catalogue of that museum. It 



TUUnir-IIolm forrscri; In tho Boron do Pooker'o Unoeum. 

will be observed that, besides the fastenings in front and 
behind, the helm had two lateral stays : these consisted of 
straps, which, attached to the shoulder, passed through the 
staples seen on the lower edge of the helm, and were then 
secured by buckles. Tliis side-strapping is also found in 
other examples. The fine tourneying helm figured by Hefner 
(Costumes, plate 137 of part ii.) exhibits it, and we find it 
again in the German tourney helm engraved in the Journal 
of the Arcbjcological Association, vol. iii. p. 59. In both these 
specimens there are on each side two staples. The casque 
before us has no opening on either side of the fore part: the 
hind plate has four clusters of air-holes, two in the upper, 
two in the lower part, close to the vertical row of rivets. The 
usual perforations for fixing the crest and mantling are seen 
in the crown. Tlio rivets themselves arc not unworthy of 
remark. Eacli boss consists of three metals—first the iron, 
then a coating of tin, and lastly the surface of brass. 

By examining the interior, it will be seen how the lining 
of the head-piece was held in its place ; for, simple though at 
fu’st it may seem, it was by no means an easy thing to 
bring tho padded lining over the top of the head and there 
fasten it. This was eSeted by means of a thin strip of iron, 
passing across the head just behind the ocularium, and 
secured at each extremity by one of the temple-rivets 
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passing tlirougb it. The lining was made fast to this iron 
strip by short rivets, which, while they pierced the lining, did 
not penetrate the helm-plate above. 

The weight of the helm is 22^ lbs., its height 18 inches. 
Some pieces of modem rolled iron, fixed at the sides for 
purposes probably of suspension in a museum, have been 
removed. 


SWORD OP THE DUKE OP MONMOUTH. 

By the kindness of the Rev. J. E. Waldy, and of Mr. 
Allsop, of Cheltenham, I was enabled to exhibit at one of 
the monthly meetings of the Institute a very curious and 
richly-ornamented sword; left, as it is believed, by the Duke 
of Monmouth among the villagers of Dorsetshire on his 
flight from the Field of Sedgemoor. 

Tliis sword has never been in the hands of dealers ; its 
claims to authenticity arc founded on no bold history; all 
its guarantees lie in itself—in the emblems with which it is 
adorned, in the siugulai’ manner in which it was rescued 
from the hands of a knot of rustic mummers, and in the 
locality where it was discovered. 

In the year 1844 the weapon was found in the possession 
of a band of villagers, exhibiting their histrionic talents at 
Woodyates Inn, a hamlet rendered celebrated in the West 
Country from its being the spot where the fugitive duko 
changed dresses with a peasant a little before his capture. 
It was purchased from the “mummers” for the sum of 
eighteen-pence, aud presented to Mr. Ilowitt, a collector of 
antiquarian objects, residing at Wilton. From Mr. Howitt 
the sword came into the possession of Mr. Allsop, its present 
owner. 

After the battle of Sedgemoor the Duke of Monmouth 
fled across tlie country, by the nortli of Wells, to the cast of 
Shepton Mallet, and by Gillingham and Shaftesbury, to the 
village of Woodyates Inn. At Woodyates Dm, as wo arc 
told by Bishop • Burnet and other chroniclei*s, the duko 
changed clothes with a shepherd, his horse and those of his 
attendants were turned loose, and their saddles and bridles 
concealed. Soon after this the duke dropped his gold snuff¬ 
box, full of gold pieces, in a pea-field, where it was picked 
up, the lucky finder obtaining the half of the contents for 
his share of the transaction. A little to the soutli of Wood- 
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yates Inn the duke was taken, and on his person, wc learn, 
“ were found certain papei-s and books, one of which books 
was a manuscript of spells, charms, and conjurations, songs, 
recipes, and prayers, all written with his own hand. The 
charms and spells were against death in battle, for opening 
prison doors, &c. Two other boolcs were manuscripts on 
fortification and the military art. The foui‘th contained an 
estimate of the yearly expenses of His Majesty's nayy and 
land forces." 1 

Let us now see wliat internal evidence the sword presents 
to justify us in identifying it with the forfeited blade of 
Monmouth. The guard and pommel are covered with royal 
emblems, portraits and military subjects, chased with great 
care (though indeed with little skill), and the whole has 
been richly plated. Among these ornaments we have the 
Hose and Crown, the Prince of Wales's feathers, and two 
portraits which may, I think, bo fairly assigned to Charles 
J. and liis queen. The hair, beai*d, and moustaches of 
Charles are exactly those of his other portraits, and the 
hair-dress of the companion figure is similar to that of 
Queen Henrietta. In this view, it is clear that the sword 
could not have been made for Monmouth. He landed as 
duke, and at Taunton set up as king: he never claimed to 
be Prince of Wales. I am inclined, therefore, to believe 
that the sword belonged originally to his father, Charles IL, 
when Prince of Wales; and this would be during the 
residence of that prince at the Hague. I am willing also to 
think that the weapon is of Dutch manufacture—at all 
events, to enter the strongest protest against its being 
accepted as a sample of English art. 

The grip, it must be observed, is a restoration. The 
original was probably of silver wire, which the Shake- 
spearians of Dorsetshire would naturally, at the earliest 
moment, convert into cider. The blade, which is two-edged, 
bears the common inscription of andria ferara, Andna 
being spelt with an i. The armourer’s mark is a very rude 
version of the Sun in his splendour. The hilt has a thumb¬ 
ring, and there is both a front and lateral bar for handguard. 
The blunted point of the blade is not unworthy of notice, as 
furnishing a memento of the fortunes of the weapon while in 
the hands of the Dorsetshire players. 

* Roberta’s Life of tL# Duko of Momaoutb, vol. li. p. 11(1. 
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ElBlIPLlHCATIOS PROM TIIE RECORDS AT CaRRIIARVOX OP TWO CHARTERS 
AND A Letter op Placard op IIbniiy VII., in pavor op tub Inha¬ 
bitants OF THE CoONTIBB OP MERIONETH, CAERNARVON, AND AnCLESEY. 

Datbd 1 James I. (a.d. 1604). 

For pennisaloR to publiah iliis document, which has hoen prosciTcd 
among the muniments of Mm. Ormshy Gore at Porkincton, Shropsliiro, tho 
Institute is indebted to tho kindness of that lady tlirough the obliging 
intervention of Mr. \V. W. E. Wynne, M.P. Mrs. Gore, as wo are informed by 
Mr. Wynne, is tho roprcscutative and heiress of tbe estates of Sir William 
Maurice, knight, one of the persons at whose request this Exemplification is 
stated to have been granted by James 1. 

We acknowledge with much pleasure the valuable assistance received on 
tho present occasion from a friend well versed in tho ancient history of tho 
Welsh, and in the rights and liabilities formerly incident to property within 
the Principality. Those who take interest in such subjects will not fail to 
appreciate tho Memoir on the Political Geography of Wales, communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. H. S. Milinan, M.A., F.S.A., and 
printed in the Arcliffiologia, vol. xxxriii, p. ID.* To his kindness it is wc 
hare been chiefly indebted for the following introductory observations. 

In historical documents the three counties of Merioneth, Caernarvon, 
and Anglesey are often found grouped together, hoing tho King’s Princi¬ 
pality of North Wales, and having as such the town of Caoniorvon for their 
common capital. 

Soon after the accession of King James I. to the throne of England, tho 
inhabitants of the three counties applied for an Exemplification by lettora 
patent of certain charters granted to them in the rejgn of Henry VII. 
Tho records at Caernarvon wore searched for tho charters, hut in vain ; 
for it would seem that tho neglect, if not destruction, of archives there, is 
not wholly chargeable upon tho present age. Evidence, however, of tlio 
charters and their contents was found in the Originolia of tho Exchequer at 
Caornarvon. The officers* revenue accounts seem to have been hotter 
preserved than the charter rolls. From early times part of tho revenue 
of these counties hod orison from certain customary payments, peculiar to 
Wales and tho Moi-ches, if not to Uie throe counties alono ; some of which 
payments were abolished by the chai'tors in que^stion. In tho year when 
those sourees of revenue accordingly ceased, tho officers justified their 
blank returns either by reciting or abstracting more or loss of tho charters 
in their accounts, or by adding or annexing to them copies of theso 
chortci's. 


, * It nmy be oonvonient to some of tho 
arcbaeolojpsts of the PrincipAlity to 
know that this valaoble memoir of Mr. 
Milman has been roprinted, wiUi per- 
miision of the Society of ^tiquaries, 


in the Archtcologia Camhronsis, third 
aeries, toI. tI. p. 84. Somo exooptions 
wero token to the viewa of our friond, 
ibid. p. 231; see also Mr. Milman* a rojily 
to these criticiscoH, p. 824. 
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Accordingly it appears from the Exemplificatiou now published, that 
among the bailiff’s accounts for the county of Merioneth for the year ending 
at Michaelmas 23 Ilenry VII. (1507), there was found an account of tlio 
Commote of Penllyn, whicli bad at the end of the part intiticd Pirme 
ballivnrum,” in explanation of the blank return, an abstract of a charter or 
letters patent dated the 27th October 20 Ilenry Yll. (1504) ; and a copy 
of another charter or letters patent dated tho 3rd March 22 Henry VII. 
(1506—7) ; and also a copy of a royal letter of placard dated the 28th 
September 22 Henry VII. (1506); and in tho same account at the end of 
tho part intiilod “ Futura Stallon,” was, for tho like reason, an abstract 
of part of a charter or letters patent said to be dated tho 28th October 
20 Henry VII. (1504), but intended in all probability for the above-men¬ 
tioned charter of the 27th October 20 Henry VIL, tho day of tho month 
being a clerical error occasioned by the occuiTence of the 28th of 
September just beforo, either in the record or in tho account itself.* There 
was also found an account for tlie Commote of Estyn manor with a blank 
return, having at tho end of it, by way of explanation, a refcronco to what 
had been stated at tho cud of tho part of the Penllyn account winch was 
entitled “Firmc bnllivarum.” 

If tho date of Uio royal letter be correctly given in this Eiomplification, 
it preceded tho choidor of the 3rd March 22 Henry VII. some montlis, 
though it is introduced os relating to that ohartor. Por Uio regnal years 
of that king were computed from tho battle of Bosworth (August 22ud 
1485), and consequently in those years September camo before March. 
But possibly the apparent irregularity in tho placo given to this royal letter 
may be thus explained. It will be observed that iu the letter itself there 
is no mention of any charter ; but there is a reference to a bill of petition 
that had been presented by the inliabitauts of the three shires, which was 
probably the petition in compliance with which tho charter of 3rd March 
22- Henry VII. was granted. The king may have acceded to that peti¬ 
tion, and then the letter been issued, as a preliminary act, to giro partial 
effect to it while tho charter was iu preparation. The fine of 450 marks, 
mentioned in the letter, was probably that which was paid for the charter. 
Thus the three documents in question would stand in the following order of 
date: tho charter of 27th October 20 Henry VII. (1504); the royal 
letter of 28th September 22 Henry VII. (1506), and the charter of 
3rd March 22 Henry VII. (1506—7). 

In the charter lost mentioned aro recited two Acts of Parliament dis¬ 
qualifying ‘Welshmen, tho origin of which it may he well briefly to explain. 

Among the events that disquieted tho reign of Henry IV. was au 
insurrection of tho Welsh under Owen Glcudwr. This chief, who claimed 
througli his mother to bo a descendant of their native princes, was educated 
in England, and for a while studied in the Inns of Court, lie entered tho 
service of tho Eail of Arundol, and afterwards became one of the esquires 


9 Tho 2Sth October 20 Henir VET. is, 
robably, the correct dato of the charter 
rst mentioned in the Exemplification. 
For a charter of that date is set out in an 
Inspcximus of 4th March 1 Honry VIII., 
printed iu the Arobmologia Cambrensis 
II. p. 2112, and it contains, among others, 
clauses like those of which an abstract is 


given in this Exemplification as firom a 
charter of 27th October 20 Henry VII., 
but with a few vaidatioDS such as might 
be due to transcription. It is, however, 
remarkable that the charter in that 
InspeximuB does not extend to the 
county of Anglesey, bnt is confined to 
those of Merioneth and Caernarvon. 
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of tho body of King Richard II. Tho latter he accompanied on hU ill- 
fated expedition to Ireland, and on hia return was with him at Flint 
Castle when he was behayed into the hands of Henry, then Duke of 
Lancaster. The attendants of tho captive being loft at liberty, Glendwr 
retired to his estates in North Wales. There ho was dispossessed of some 
land by Lord Grey of Ruthyn, one of tho Lords Marchers. Ho petitioned 
Parliament for redress, and it was offensively refused. On receiving further 
provocation from Lord Grey he had reeourae to arms, retaliated on his 
adversary, and was soon in iictivo co^>peratiou with the friends of his fallen 
sovereign. Richard had I'cmaiucd popular in the priuoipality ; but with 
the Welsh a prospect of indcpendeuoe was a much stranger motive to 
action tliau their loyalty, and it induced even many of them in England 
to quit their studies and employments and join Glendwr. He assumed tlio 
stylo of Prince of Wales, and was crowned at Machynlleth. For two years 
before tho battle of Slu'cwsbury (23rd July, 1403}, lie had haflled all tlio 
attempts of tho Lords Marchers, and also those of Henry himself, to reduce 
him to obedience. Though in alliance with the Percy’s, he was not present 
at that battle. After their defeat ho continued tlio unequal contest, and 
was assisted by the King of France, who recognised him as Prince of 
Woles. It was not, however, by aims only that the refractory Welsh wore 
ossailed; it was thought cx^icdient to subject them to some severe rc- 
striotlons, and for this purpose tho two Acts of Parliament above moutiuned 
were passed. 

By tlio Act of 2 Henry IV. (1401) all Welshmen wore prohibited from 
purchasing any lands or tenements in England or in any of tlio English 
towns in Wales; and no Welshman was to ho admitted a burgess, or to 
have any other liberty in tho realm of England, or in any English town in 
Wales (c. 20). 

By the Act of 4 Henry IV. (1402), besides some enactments of a 
temporary kind, no Englishman was to bo convicted by any Welshman 
(c. z6); nor was any Welshman to hold either for himself or another any 
castle, fortress, or defensive house otherwise than was used in the time of 
King Edward the Conqueror of Wales, except bisliops and temporal lords 
for their own use’ (c. 31); nor was any Welshman to be a justice, ebam- 
berlain, chancellor, treasurer, sheriff, steward, constable of a castle, 
receiver, cschcator, coroner, chief forester, or other officer, or keeper of 
records, or deputy in auy of those offices in any part of Wales, or of tho 
council of any English lord, except tho bishops in Wales ; and of them and 
other jierBoas whom tho King hod found to ho good and loyal liogo 
people ho would be advised by his council (c. 32).* 

The Welsh were thus placed very much in tho condition of aliens ; and 
we find during the remainder of tho fifteenth century several Acts of 
Parliament ana letters patent for relieving some who by their services in 
war or otherwise had obtained royal favor, and wished to scttlo in 
England. 

It will be ohservod that the charter of 22 Henry VIL did not oven 


* Tho words aro “pour Icur corpa 
proprea;" but In all probability “corps " 
isau ciTor of soma ti’ouscribor for “oepa” 

* In the recitals of those two acts in 
the charter of 22 Hoary VTI., there was 
uo attempt to give the losgungo of the 


two chaptors thoro referred to, but tlio 
pm'poi*t of them. That of 2 Hen. IV. o. 
20, i-oads like a oommentory on a part of 
that chapter, so much is tlio effect de¬ 
tailed. 
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purport to remove all the restrictions imposed by tUo above-mentioned 
statutes. The enactments were not formally repealed till the 21 James I., 
c. 28; but they virtually ceased to have effect after the union of Wales 
with England by the 27th Henry VIII., c. 26 (1536), when it was 
declared in the first section of that statute, that all persons bom in the 
principality of Wales should have, enjoy, and inherit all freedoms, liberties, 
lights, privileges, and laws within the realm and other the King’s 
dominions, ns other the King’s subjects naturally bom within the same ' 
had, enjoyed, and inherited. 

The charters and royal letter exemplified by the document under con¬ 
sideration were granted at a remarkable period of Anglo-Welsh history. 

On April 2nd 17 Henry VII. (1602) died Arthur, Prince of Wales, the 
Inst Prince to whom tlio territorial principality was granted. The Crown 
resumed, and never again parted with, the territorial jui'isdiction there. 
The new holr-apparont, Henry, afterwards King Henry VIII., became 
Prince of Wales, but in title and dignity only. 

The reasons for this policy of the Crown are clear. "Wheu England 
rested from the wars of the Hoses, it found Wales a great social and 
political difficulty. The counties of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Glou- 
ccstci*—the last three not reaching so far westward as they do now—were 
on the edge of the realm of En^and. Beyond them, outside the realm, 
extended Wales, then hut partly divided into counties. The then counties 
wore Kerioncth, Oaeruaiwon, and Anglesey before mentioned ; Flint 
(attached to Chester, and under the same government as that county); and 
Cardigan, Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Glamorgan, each much less in 
extent than it is now. The counties of Monmouth, Brecknock, Radnor, 
Montgomery, and Denbigh had not been created—their area was then part 
of the Marches. 

Woles, politically, was an aggi'egate of petty manorial governments, 
standiug between the Crown of England and its Welsh subjects, to the 
disadvantage of both. The lords of Wales were strong for evil, yet weak 
for good—active in wars among themselves, but adding little to the mili¬ 
tary power of the realm—misgoverning, and jealously excludiug the Crown 
from interference with their misgovemment—able to oppress their vassals 
in person and estate, but unable to restrain those vassals fi'om preying 
upon their English neighbours. 

To curb the lords and conciliate tho people of Wales—to supersedo 
manorial by royal and parliamentary rule—to extend to tho Welsh the 
rights and laws enjoyed by tho English—to level tho bamer raised by 
difference of race and strengthened by centuries of warfare, and so to pre¬ 
pare the territory for union to the English realm, and its inhabitants for 
fusion with the English nation—was the policy of Henry VII. and his 
advisers. 

Every lord could, if so minded, further this policy within his own lordship 
by abolishing burdensome fines, dues, customs, and offices, and by freeing 
villans. 

Now tho King was not only paramount throughout Wales, but also im¬ 
mediate lord of many and great manors there, and at this period of tho 
counties of Merioneth, Cacraarvon, and Anglesey also, by reversion of 
these three counties to the Crown on Prince Arthur’s death. With a view 
to the policy above described, he retained the reverted principality, and 
ranted these charters to tho inhabitants. 
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The earlier charter, tLat of 20 Henry VII. (1504), dealt with mattora 
of local administration and revenue wholly within the lord’s power, not 
touching any general rule of law or Act of Parliament. Hence it was, in 
all probability, enrolled at Caernarvon, and it required uo parliamentary 
authority or confirmation, 

Tho royal letter was an instruction to the Cro^Tn officers in the three 
counties to allow tho King’s concessions, as well those already specified by 
that char ter os those which at that date hod not been so formally made. 

The later charter, 3 March 22 Hen. VII. (1506-7), began by reciting 
tlie two disabling statutes above mentioned. It removed all the rostrictions 
as to pm'chosing lands, but not those as to offices.* It also freed the villans 
within the threo counties, including those subject to the Bishop of Bangor 
and to Abbots, and converted their servile into free tenures. It abolished 
many aucient buideus, reliefs, exactions, and tolls. It protected the goods of 
intestates from the interference of the King’s secular officers. It regulated 
the practice as to persons hound over to keep the peace, or appearing to 
informations for felony or breach of tho peace, and settled the court fees in 
such cases. It declared freemen in the throe counties capable of holdmg 
and serving on inquests relating to Englishmen. This charter—so far as 
it excepted tho three comities from any general statute, as it gave to 
Welshmen the privileges of Englishmen, and as it trenched upon tho 
manorial rights of the Bishop and Abbots—was beyond tho scope of tho 
King’s sole authority, and accordingly was hacked by tho authority of 
parliament. This we learn from a statement at tho end of it, but we have 
not been able to discover, either in the statutes or in the rolls of parliament, 
any evidence of such authority for giving full effect to this charter. It was 
“ tested ” at Westminster, and most probably enrolled in tho Exchequer 
there ; yet, though careful search was made for the enrolment a few years 
ago when it was wonted for a legal purpose, it could not ho found.* 


* The charter of 28th Ooiobor, 20 
Henry VIL, sot oat ia the luspozimus of 
1 Heary VIII. appeal's to have nboluhod 
the restrictions on purohasing landa and 
on holding offices, so far as regtu'dod the 
iababitaats of the counties of Merioneth 
and Ctitraavon, but said nothing of 
Anglesey. 

* We have made diligoot aeancli after 
other copies of the following Exemplifi- 
oation, praserved either in publio depo- 
EitorioB or in private hands, but without 
Bucceas. It might have been reasonably 
expected that a copy, if uot the enrol¬ 
ment itself, would be found among the 
Itccords formerly preserved at Oaer- 
luii-voa: Mr. Miftnan has adverted in 
the foregoing observations to the neglect 
of tho arehives there, and the Report 
on tho Records of Wales by Mr. Black, 
in 1840, discouraged all hope of attain¬ 
ment of our ob^'oet in that quarter. 
That gentleman atatoa that tho records 
of tho counties of Anglesey, Caernarvon, 


and Morionoth, were kept in a boildiag 
opposite to tho wcsteim end of Caer¬ 
narvon Cnstlo. “1 have discovei'ed,” 
Mr. Black observoB, by "diligent en¬ 
quiry that a gi-cat quantity of ancient 
records bad been deposited in a kind of 
cellar in the basement of tho building, 
and suffered to go to decay; which wore 
cleared out by order of ^e mugistraica 
about twenty or thirty years ago, and 
partly sold, togethoi* with old Acts of 
Parliament and other wasto paper, by 
tho hundred weight, and partly thrown 
upon duugheaps and wheeled into the 
Meutd, as rotten and worthless. Somo 
of tho Records were bought or othcr- 
wieo obtained by Mr. David Williams, 
of Turkey Shore, Caernarvon, who for 
many years past has supplied tailors and 
others with perchment, for various pur- 
poaoB, out of the materials.’’—Appendix 
to the first Report of the Deputy Keeper 
of Public Records, p. 90; see also p. 
112 . 
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EiBMPLIPICATION, tTNDER THE CHEAT SEAL OP JaIIES I. POH THE ShIBES 

OP Merioxetu, Caereartox, and Anolesea, op two CnARTERs and ^ 
A Letter op Placard op Henry VII.* 

Jacobus, Dei gracia Anglie, Scocie, Francie, et Hlbernie Rex, fidci 
Defensor, <fcc. omnibus ad quos prosentcs litere nostro pcrvenerint 
aalutcm. Sciatls quod inspeximua Rccorda qnoruudam Computorum 
miuistronim in Scaccario nostro apad Caernarvon in Comitatu Caernar¬ 
von, inter memoranda et Reeoi'da cjusdera Scaccarii ibidem do Record’ 
remanentia, in hlis verbis:—Comitatua Merionyth,scilicet,—Originalia Com- 
putorum omnium ct singulorum Ministrorum domini Regis nunc Honrici 
vij™* de omnibus et singulis dominiis, maneriis, terris, ot tenementis suis 
ibidem, a festo Sancti Michaclis Archnngeli anno xxij^® dicti domini Regis 
Ilenrici vij®‘ usque idem festum Sancti Micboells Arcbangeli anno ojus- 
dom domini Regis xilij*^, scilicet, per unum annum integrum,—scilicet, 
Pbnlltn :• Computus Joliannis ap David ap Robert Ballivl ibidem loco Ring' 
niiper dictum officium oocupaulis per teinpus prcdictum. Firmb Ballivarum : 
Noe 1 ‘ceeptum do aliquo pi-oficuo provonioute do oflScio Amobr’, aut do 
officiia Ragl’ ot Ragl’ Advocar’, vet de officiis Woodward ct Ring’ istius 
Coramoti ct omnium aliorum Commotorum Comitatuum Morionytli, Caernar¬ 
von, ot Anglesey, que per cciiij“x libris solebant affirmari, sicut contineturin 
Computis preccdontibus, videlicet, de tempore nuper Regis Pucardi secundi; 
CO quod dominus nunc Rex Honricus soptimus, in considcracionc gratuiti, 
boni, et laudabilis servicii que dilccti subditi sui tenentes et inhabitantes 
infra Comotos suos de Merionyth, Caernarvon, et Anglesey in North Wallia 
sibi diversimode ante bee tempora impenderunt indiosque impcndcre non 
dcsistunt, dc gracia sua spceiali oc ex certa seioncia ot raero motu siio 
necnon de odvisamento consilii sui concessit pro sc ct heredibus suis, quod 
Custnma sive ezaccio ibidem vocata Amobr’ do cctero non cxigatur, 

# usitetur, scu levetur, sed omnimoclo Amobr' peuitus dcleatur, admissetur, ($ic) 
ovacuotur, ct irritetur imperpetunm ; et insuper ubi in dlctis Comraotis 
usitatum fuit, quod si Wallicus homo vocatus an Artlielman, vcl WalUca 
mulier dicta an Artbcllwoman, non habcus exitum doccsscrit abintestatus, vcl 
testanicntum suum rite condiderit, exccutorem in eodem nominaverit ct 
assignaverit, oflSciarius ibidem appcllatus Raglowo Artbcll' voluit omnia 
bona hujus docedentis in manns suas capore ct sclslrc, acetiam de qua- 


^ Of one of these charters, namelj’, 
that of March 8, 22 Hen. YII., a copy is 
printed, AxohseoL Camh., vol. 11., p. 215, 
from a transcript of Rowlands, tho 
author of Mona Anti^a, porporting to 
be from a Bangor Register. Tho tmu* 
script was then in the possosaton of the 
Bov. John Jones, Rector of Llanllyfni. 
Through the kindness of Mr. John 
Williams, of Beaumnrifl, we have been 
favored by Mr. K. Trygam QrifBth of 
Ontreglwyd, Augleeca, with the oppor¬ 
tunity of inspeoUng another copy of the 
some charter preserved among his muni¬ 
ments. It appeara to be a copy made 
in the seventeenth century, and is a 
good deal injured, and in many places 


illepjble. It formerly belonged to tho 
Hollands of Beinv, in the polish of 
Llanidan, We are indebted to Mr. 
W. W. E. Wynne, M.P., for a third copy 
in the hand writing of the Merioneth¬ 
shire antiquary, llobert Vaughan, of 
Hengwrt, who died in 1C67; it is pre¬ 
served in one of tho Hengwrt MSS. now 
in Mr. Wynne’s Library (No. 119). At 
the close of this transcript ore explana¬ 
tions, hereafter cited, of Welsh terms 
occurring in tho charters of Henry VII. 

* Peullyn occurs as one of the Com- 
motce of Merionethshire in the Extonta 
Com. Merion., Record of Oaerii., p. 2G1. 
A Commottu, according to Spelman, was 
the moiety of a OanU'cdiiB or Hundred. 
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liter persona vocata Arlhcllm.nn vol Arthellworaan volnit idem officiorliis 
quatuor dcnarios annuatim porcipoi*© ot bnbere, in dctrimcnto cxecuciouis 
ct porimplecionis roluntatis hujus decedentis et contra conimuncm jus- 
ticiam ; quaproptcr prodictus dominus Rex voluit ct per presentes conccdit 
pro se et heredibus suis antcdictis, quo<l dictus officiarhis vocatus Raglowe 
Arthell’, nee aliquis alius officiarius deinceps infra dictos Commotos aut 
eornm aliquctn, seisiat nec capiat aliqna talia bonn nco allquam partem 
eorundem, nec aliquam inonetam annuam pro eodem, sod quod dicta 
Custnmn de Arlhcll’ et qnodlibet indo proficuom dc cetero cassetur ncc 
alicujus sit cfTcctus, sed quod homines ot mulieres dicti Arthellmen et 
Artliellwomcn sint liberl ac libere, condent ct condcro possint testameutn 
BUa, aliqua prorisione in contrarium babita sivo usitata non obstante ; ct 
quod Custiune sive exaccioncs ibidem rocate Wodward et Foroatwrieth [ct] 
qnedam exaccio sivo Custuma vocata Elillgbey de cetero delcantur ext[er]- 
niinato,* nec aliqua denariorum summa de seu pro eisdem per silvanos sen 
forestarios infra Commotos predictos aut corum aliquem aut aliquos cfficiarios 
quoBcumquc levetui* nec levabilis existat, aliquo statuto, actu, ordinacione, 
proolomacione, provisione, prescripcionc, aut consuctudine in contrarium 
premissorum ante bee tempora factis, editis, ordinatis, provisis, seu usltatis, 
aut alia re, causa, vel materia quacumque non obstante : Fer litcras diet! 
domiui Regia sub magno sigillo suo patentes dates apod Weslmonastcrium 
xxTij® die Octobris anno regni ejusdem domini Regis xx“*®, ct irrotulantm* 
in originalibus Scaccarii de Caernarvon de eodem anno. Summa nulla, ss. 
Carta domini Regis dc diversis privilegiis conccssis inbabitantibus^ infra 
comitatus Cacrnai'Ton, Anglesey, et Merionytli, scilicet, Honricus, Dei gracia 
Rex Anglie et Francie et dominus Hibemie omnibus ad quos presentes litcro 
penronerint salutom. Sciatis quod licet in parliamcuto domiui Honrici 
nuper Regis Anglic quarti, progenitoris nostri, apud Westmonasterium 
anno regni sui sccundo tonto, auotoritatc ejusdem parliamenti ordiiminm, 
inactitatum, ct staiutum fuorit, quod nullus Wallicus out homo do Wallia 
aliqua terras, dominia, mancria, villas, villatas, rodditus, rcversioncs, nut 
serricia, sivo bereditnmenta quecumquc infra Angliam aut iu allquibus 
burgis seu villis Anglicnnis infm Walliam acquirero sen obtincrc dcberct 
aut valeret, tenonda sibi et liercilibus suis iu fcodo simplici, feoUo taliiato, 
aut alio modo quocumquo, prout in eodem statute plcnius continetur ; ct 
licet in parliamcnto dicti domini Hcnrici nuper Regis Anglic quarti anno 
regni sui quarto apod Westmonasterium, auctoritato parlinmcuii sui, inter 
alia, ordinatum et statutnm fucrit, quod nullus bujusmodi Wallicus seu homo 
do Wollianliquod officium Vicccomitis, Mnjoratus, Ballivatus, Constabulnrii, 
sive alterius consimilis in aliqua civitate, villa, vel burgo infra Angliam 
seu in aliquo burgo aut villa Angllcana infra Walliam gcrcret, tenc- 
rot, sou occuparet sub certis penis iu statute predicto expressis ct linii- 
tatis, ut in eodem statuto plenius continetur: Nos tanien bona, gratuitn, et 
laudnbilia servicia quo dilocti subditi nostri tenentos ct inbabitantes infra 
Comitatus nostros do Anglesey, Caemarvon, ct Merionytli in Northwnllia 
nobis diversimodo ante bee tempora impendcruut iudiesquo impcndorc non 
dcsistuut intime considerantes, de gracia nostra spccinli ac ex certa scicncia 
ct mere motu nostris nccnon de advisamento Consilii nostri conccssimus 
pro nobis et heredibus nostris, quod omnes ct singuli teuentes et inbabU 

* Thereisnoernor any contraction for < In the original the word is 
thoBS letters, but tlio word iutondetl may with tho usual hoiisontal line of con* 
probably have been exieiminate, traction over it. 
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tantes infra Comitatus predictos ct corum quomllbctet coram hcrcdea ct suc- 
cessores et eorum quilibet de cotero per totos Comitatas prediotos haboant, 
utantur, et gaudeant omnibus suis terris, tenementis, possessionibus, et 
bereditamentis de quibua seisitl vel posseseionati sint, aut [que] in manibus 
coram existunt qualitcrcumque sou eorum alicnjus, [ct] tcnero poasint et 
quilibet eorum possit sibi hercdibus ct asaignatis suis in feodo simplici, nut 
in feodo qualitereumque talliato, ad termiuuni yitc vol annorum, nut alio 
modo quocumqae imperpetuum; et de cisdera terris, tonementis cam 
ceteris prenominatis tarn per carlam suam quam aliter aliennrc, feoffare, 
dare, nut Tcndere in feodo simplici, aut in feodo qualitcrcumque talliato, 
ad terminum vito vel annorum, aut alio modo quocumquo, et cuicnmquo 
persone, bene et quictc ot in pace, absque aliquo fine indo nobis et hcre- 
dibus nostris solrcndo pro kujusmodi terris, tenementis, et aliis premissis, 
sine contradiccione, impedimento, molcstacionc, seu graramine quocumque 
nostri vel hcredum nostrorum aut oflBciariorum seu bnllivorum vel minis- 
troram nostrorum aut aliorom quorumcumque, aliqua consuetudiuc, re, causa, 
more, vel usu infra Comitatus predictos in controrium premissis prius 
liabitis non obstantibus. Conccssimus cciam pro nobis ct hercdibus nostris, 
quod tarn omnes nostri nativi tenentos seu inhabibantes in Comitatibus 
nostris prediciis eorum hcredes et successores, quam nativi Episcopo Ban- 
gorii et Abbatibus quibuscumquo debit!, gonovalom manumissionem ct 
libertatem tenore presentium habcant, ct eis de cetcro plenc gaudeant et 
utantur, ct quod terras suns de libera tenura amodo tencant reddentes indo 
annuatim tarn nobis quam prefato Episcopo Baugorii et Abbatibus quibuscum- 
que redditus pemntea debitos ct consuctos pro omni czaocione, servicio, 
et cousuetudine iude prius debitis, redditis, aut solutis, prout nostri liberi 
tonontes sivo inhabitantes in Comitatibus nostris predictis fneiunt aot faoere 
consueverunt; ct quod iiullus tenencium, rosidencium, sive inbabitancium in 
Comitatibus nostris predictis eorum hcredum et successoruni ncc eorum 
aliquis de cetera compcllatur sive cogatur ad subeundum, serviendum, sivo 
occupandiim onus Ringildre, nec [ad] aliqua taxos sive trethes, tallagia sive 
misas, aut aliquas denariorum summas nobis aut aliis quibuscumquc debitas 
raclonc officii Ringildre prcdicte sivo aliter, colligenda sive Icvanda quo- 
vismodo artetur, neo aliquam penom seu forisfacturam raciono non coU 
loccionis Imjus inenrrat, sed indo exoneretar et acquictetur imperpetuum. 
Conccssimus pro nobis ct hercdibus nosti'is, quod nullua tencucium sive 
iukabitancium prcdictomm sea alicujus eorum seu succcssorum suorum 
compellatur aut cogatur ad solvenda aliqua rclcvia, custumas, sive exacciones 
ibidem vocata Abedeo detevedd’ aut bedefevroyes detevredd’, noc non indebitas 
exacciones* ct pasta porcorum vocato takkos aliter Wollice vocato Arian 
mocb, noc etiom alias custumas Anglice vocatos pollepcns, Wallico vocatas 
Keniok pen Arian respeito, nccnon de rcparaciono maticriorom aliter vocata 
G'vayth His, Arian Gwayth, ct Arian Pentay, nec cciam alios custumas 
Wallico vocatas Fine Kayr, et do tervono aut stauro domiui aliter vocato 
store va^er vcl store istis, et Caries, nccnon dc pastu stallonis et garcionis 
aliter vocato porthiant stahvyn et Gtvays, de pastu luti*a* cum canibos, 
arian keulo, kirch, blavdc, ct butnr’, ac do oporibus molondinorura, dc pastu 
Pennkays ct Gweision beighn', nccnon de omnibus et quiboscumquo 
dcnarioinim summis ct hujusmodi custumis preantea exaciis seu exigendis, 
cogatru* aliter aut alio modo quam burgenses ^ ville de BeTvmares vel Angli- 

B For this ct other copies read pro. another docament luerar'. See n. 6, p. 82. 

• This word is written iirt*, but in ^ Written burgme^. 
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cane villo (sic) infra Principalitatea nostro Nortliwallie comorantes dant et aol- 
Tunt aut dare [vel] solrerc coafctantur, sod quod omncs custume et cxnccionca 
illc ammodo (sic) penitus delcantur ct determinontur ncc aliquatinus impos- 
tcmm usitonlur ; nccnon omnca alio custumo sen indebito exacciones quas 
predict! Icnentcs ct inhabitnntcs per totos Comitatus prcdictos ante confec- 
cionem presencinm solvero consueverunt cciom penitua deleantur, nec 
aliqim denariorum aumma do scu pro cisdem castumis prcdiclis sou comm 
aliqua infra Comitatua prodictos aut corum aliquem qualitcrcumquo 
solratur, leretur, acu Icrabilia cxistat, set tenentea ct inliabitantes pro> 
diet! et comm horedes et successores ct corum quilibet (de cetero)^ aint 
et (sit) de premissia quieti ct quietus imperpetuum ; ct quod vicocomca 
Comitatus de Anglesey eustodiat aeu custodire faciat omncs Comitatus suos 
in villa do Neuburch, ot non alibi dc mcnac in mensem ct de anno in annum 
futurU temporibna pcrpctuls teneantur. Concesaimua eciam pro nobis ct here* 
dibua nostris, quod tarn tenentea et inbabitantea predicti quam alie extranco 
poraone cujuscumqne condicionis fueiint veniendo in Comitaiibus predictia 
pro aliquibns bonis, rebus, aut cattallis emptis sen venditis aut emcitdia 
seu Tendendts infra Comitatus predictos, ac ab eisdem Comitatibua 
rodenndo, et eonim hcredes ct successores aui, sint quioti ct oxonerati 
ct eoimm quilibet sit quietus et exoneratus dc Uicoloneo sire tolucto, 
stallagio, pasaagio, ot custuma per totos Comitatua prcdictos, tarn iufra 
Tillam de Bcnmoics vcl Anglicanos yillos infra principalitatcs nostro 
No^th^TalHe comorantes (quam ex)tra ; ct quod predicti tenentea ct iuhabi- 
tantea et alie oxlrance persone predicte non compellantur neque cogantiir 
ncc oorum aliquia compellatur sive cogatiir per nos, hcredes, thcolonarios, 
balliroB, firmarios, miniatros, aut aliquos ofEciarios nostros ibidem ad 
8olve(nda) aliqua toincta, stallagia, passogia, acu custumos infra Comitatus 
et loca prcdicta pro allquibus bonis, rebus, aut cattallis emptis scu renditis 
aut emendis sea vendendis, set do premissis do cetero pro totis Comita- 
tibus predictis sint quieti ct exouemti * ct (quili)bet eorum sit quietus ct 
exoneratus inperpetuum. Couccssimus ctiam pro nobis ct heredibus 
nostris, quod si quis tonencium vel iuhabitancium predictonim heredum 
ct Buccessorum suorum intostatus obierit, Escaetor aut aliquis alius ofBcin* 
rius nostri ibidem nomine nostro vcl herodum nostrorum [in^ seu de bonis, 
cattallis, et debitis liujusmodi decedontis nullatenus intronuttat, scu' tota- 
litcr decedontis bonorum disposicio loci ordinoiio cedcat ct rovertetur ad 
uaam heredum et propinquorum conaanguincorum sou amicorum talis 
dccedentis. Concessimus ctiam pro nobis et heredibus nostris, quod si 
quis tenencium sive inlmbitancium predictorum sit manucaptus sivc in 
posterum manucapiendus do seu pro bona gestura sive de poceferenda 
ad sectam nostram sou ad sectam oUerius cujuscumque persone, quod 
tails manucaptus seu mnnuenpiondus non compellatur sou cogatnr ad 
comparendum coram Justiciario nostro Northwallie ad sessioncs ibidem 
tentas in Comitatibus nostris predictis Northwallio do cetero nisi scmcl 
in anno, hoc est, in sessione proxima ct in mediata (sic) post fostum Saucti 
Mtchaelis Archangcli; ct si principales manucapti sive principalis manu-* 
captus in sosstonibus nostris coram Justiciario nostro personalitcr com- 


* The pnrchiDctit is hero damaged, and 
also in some other parts of the docu¬ 
ment. The probable readings are hei** 
and elsewhere supplied iu pareniheeaa; 


whqn worda omitted are inserted, they 
are in brackets. 

® \Vritt«n exoneroaii. 

* Sie, probably for tet or *ed. 
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parcant aeu comparoat, quod tunc plegti, manucaptorcs, sIto fidojus* 
sores pro hujusmodi manucaptis sire noanucapto nullum dampnum foris- 
facture incurrant bitc incurrat et (indemp)nca penitus existant sire existat 
do aliqua forisfactura; ct quod tenentes et inhabitantes predict! amuiodo (non) 
onorentur seu compellantur per prefatum Justiciarium sou per prenotarium 
sive per prenotarios aut per aliquos clericos Curie ibidem ad solvenda aliqua 
sive ulteriora feoda quom duos denarios pro food’ dc(bit’) oujuslibet eorum ; 

. et in cosu quo quis eorum tenendum et inhabitanciuih predictorum per 
iciquisicionem vel informaoiouem aoeusatus fuerit de aliqua felonia ecu 
forisfactura pacis pnratus respondcre vclit per debitam legis formam^ 
quod prenotarius sou prenotarii ao alii clcrici seu ofSciarii Curie ibidem 
sint contend cum duobus solldis pro feodis et regardls suis, et quod 
nullus eorum cogatur amplius solrere in aeu pro acquietancia sua de pre- 
missis, Bed penitus delcantur imperpotuum. Concessimus etiara pro nobis 
et heredibus nostris, quod liberi tenentes sive inbabitantoa in Comitatibus 
uostrls predictis habiles siut ad inquirendum, et quod inquirant seu inquiri 
faciant, in omnibus caslbus quibuscumquo concemcntlbus Anglicos personas, 
prout Anglicc person© prefato inquirant seu inquiri faciant coucernontibua 
Wallicas personas; et quod hujusmodi inquisicionos sic capto aut pre- 
sentate per profatos tenentes slvo inhabitantes nostros 'NVallicos quoscamque 
allocentur ot in vigore existant et habeautur, ct quod nullum impedimentum 
prefails tencutibus nostris Wolllols in pi'emissis dc cetero obstet seu obstoro 
deboat aut valoat; ot quod nullus bailivus itinerans infra Comitatus pve- 
dicios seu eorum aliquem aliqua sive alia feoda pro cxcrcicio otficiorum 
suorum, quam in Scaccario nostro ibidem per hujusmodi balliris {sic) 
allocantur, accipere seu percipero debet, aliqua consuetudine sive indebita 
exaccione pra cisdem perantea oxacta seu usitata in aliquo non obstante ; 
ot hoc absque aliquo fine seu feodo inde ad opus nostrum solrendo seu 
capieudo. In cujus rei testimouium has literas nostras fieri fecimus patentes. 
Teste meipso apud Westmonasterium tcrcio die Marcii anno rogni nostri 
vicesimo scoundo. For ipsum Regcm et de data prcdicta auctoritate par- 
liamcuti. Baynbrig. Litere domini Regis do Placcard’ * quoad cartam pre- 
dictam. Hourj by tlie Grace of God kiiige of England and of Fi-auuce and 
Lord of Irlonde to our trustie and well belovid the Chamberleyn, Auditor, 
Sliirof, Eschetor, and all other our officers within the iij shires of Anglesey, 
Caernarvon, and Merionyth in Nortli Wales, and to their deputies iu their 
absence and to cny of thoyni, groting; forasmoch ns we of our speciall 
grace have gmunted manumyssion to all our boudomeu dwelling within the 
iij shires, and to holdo their landcs free yelding therforo ycrolio the due 
rentes and assises thorof and other dudes as other freeholders done within 
the said Counties, and also certaigne other freedomes and liberties to theym 
and to all other tenaunts and inhabitauuce within the said iij Shires, and 
to their heires and successors, and pardoned theym for evermore of diverse 
Custumes and cxaccioiis heretofore had and pcrceyvod to and for our use 
within the said shires, as by their bill of pcticion it shalle more evidentlie 
appere; wee therforo wollc and straytly charge yow that ye nor non of yow 
levio nor gedornc, receyvo, nor cause to be gedcred, levied, ne rcceyvod 


» The name of a form of instrument 
by vrbiob the king iaaued certtun ordi- 
uances, often probably in the uature of 
a modem royal proclamation; derived 


from tlio Fl-encli Placartf Placard, as 
givea by Cotgrave. See also Ilich^d- 
son’s Dictionary v. Placard, and Cowell’a 
Intorprotcr. 
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of or appoa tho saiJ icnauotes or inhabitantcs or of any of tUoym cor- 
teigne Ciwtumcs or exaccioiis ther called stauruni doniini alias diclutu 
store vawr, and karics da Ilia alias dictum Gwaytli Pen toy or arian 
Girayth; and also that non of the said teuanutes or inbabitantes nor 
their heires or successouros bo compelled from liencefurth to serTe tho 
office of Ringilshipp witluu the said shires or any of thoym; and if any 
man or woman die intestate or without heir, or hath died, whos goodcs be 
not as yet rcceared and accoropted to our profitte and uso, that ye nor non 
of yow medio ne iutromitte in or with his goodos, cattails, or debtes, but 
tliat all such goodes aud cattallos remayuo to the order and disposicion of 
the ordinary ther to the use of his next frendes that soo disscasith, 
according to Ute law of holy cliurche. And whereas ye our said Chambor- 
Icyn have taken sucrdcs nffore yow by recognystyaunce for tho summe of 
foui-e hundred markes and fifty of a corteygno fyno graunted unto us of 
.and for tho premisses, to be payd in maner and formo following, that is to 
wyit, at the feast of alle salutes next following tho date of thes our 101101*8 
too hundred aud fyre and twentio moi'kes, and at the feast of thappostlos 
Petre and Paulo then next ensuing thoder too hundred and fp’e aud 
twentie markes, as by your letters of certificat by yow send uuto us 
apperith more at largo ; we therfore wolle and comando yow from tyme to 
tyuio to make out such proccase aud commissions, and uuto such persons, 
as the said suerties for the spodie levie and gadriuge of tho said sommo shallo 
tliiuko necessary and expedient. Fayle ye not in the premisses as yo 
tender our pleasure; yevyn under our Signed at our manor of Okyng* the 
xxviij*^ day of September, the xxij**> (sic) yere of our raigne. PuTUita 
Stallon’ ; Do xxx* nuper proveuieutibus do putura stallon"* ibidem ut in 
Computis precedentibus hoc anno non rccoptis, co quod domitius nuno 
Rox Ilenricus in considcracione gratuiti, bout, ct laudabills scrricii 
quo dilccti subditi sui tenentos ot inliabitantos infra Coniitatus do 
Mcrionyth, Caomarvon, et Anglesey in Northwallia sibi diversimotlo 
ante hec tempora impenderunt iudiesque impendcio uou dcsistuut, do 
gracla sua spociali ac ex certa sciciieia ct mci'o motu suo necnou do 
advisamento consilil sui concessit pro ae et heredibus suis, quod exaccio 
sire custumn vocata Kyllghey do cetero doleantur (sic) exterraientur (£ 10 ),° 
nee aliqua denariorum summa do scu pro cisdem per aliquos officiarios 
quoscumque loretur uoc Icrabihs oxistat, aliquo statute, actu, ordinaciono, 
proclamncione, prorisionc, proscripciono, aut cousuotudino in contrarium 
premissorum auto hoc tempora factls, editis, ordinatis, provisis, sen usitatis, 
aut alia re, causa, vcl materia quacumquc in aliquo non obstantibus: Per 
litcras dioti domini Regis sub magno sigillo sue patentes datas apud 
Westmonasterium xxriij'’ die Ociobris anno regni ejiudcni domini regis 
xx'^o, et irrotulantur in origitialibus Scoccarii do Cacrnarron do codom 
onno. Nee receptum do ahquo proficuo proronionte do firm’ venacionis 
finlbuB per tempus Computi; non receptum 00 quod vicecomes Comitatus 

® Woking in Surrey, an ancient royal * Tho word is here written without 
manor. The moated mansion there waa any mark of contraction over the last 
a favorite resort of royalty. Henry letter; elsewhere it oecum with a corn 
YIL was often at Woking. It was given tractiou. 

by him to hia mother, Countess of * A mark of contraction was xirobably 
lUohmond, who died there. It was an oc* omitted over the i, so the ex is a mia- 
casional summer retreat of Henry Ylll., roadiog of ct, and that in the origiool 
Edward YL, and James I. Manniug aud charter tho words were ct lermincHtwr. 
Bray, Hist, of Surrey, vol i. pp. 112,122. 
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nredicti recepit; inde in Computo auo hujus anni. Sumtna nulla. 
KsTYMMASfKOR; Oomputus Jeukyn ap Gruflf’ ap Tuder BaliiYi ibidom loco 
Ring’ per tempus predictum. Firma Balliaiitm : Neo receptum de aliquo 
profiouo proTeuiente de officio Amobr’ aut Ragl’ et Ragl* Adrocar’, vel de 
officio Woodward’, aeu de officio Ring’ istius Comoti ac omnium aliorum 
Comotorum Merionyth, Caernarvon, et Anglesey Loo anno ; non recept* 
canc' in Computo Ring’ de Penllyn de hoc anno in titulo Firm* Balliarum 
ibidem plenius annotatur. Summa nulla. Quo omnia et singula, ad 
requisicionem Willielmi Maurice militis, Willielmi Thomas militia, Johannis 
Wynne do Gwider armigeri, Gruffini Vaughan annigeri, Ilugonis Nanuey 
armigeri, Robertl Lloyd armigeri, et aliorum inhabitancium Comitatuum 
predictorum, sub sigillo nostro original’ Comitatuum prediclorum Caer< 
narvon, Merionyth, et Anglesey infra Principalitatem nostrum Wallie tenore 
presencium duximus exemplificanda. In cujus rei testimonium has literas 
nostras fieri focimus patentes. Teste mcipso apud Caernarrou quinto 
die Marcii anno rcgnl nostri Anglio Francie et Uibernie pzimo ct Scotie 
tricesimo septimo. 

JoNBS. Bxnminatis. pEHirAHTE. 

[with a pai'upho] [l. a.] [with a poruphe] 

This document consists of two shins, the lower port of the former being 
turned over the latter at the foot, and fastened by tho parchment label by 
which the seal is appended. The seal is imperfect; it was of wliito wax, 
circular, diameter 3^ in. ; it should seem to have been an impression of tho 
Great Seal of the Chancery for tho three shires of Morionctli, Caernarvon, 
and Anglesea, of which the device was os follows:— Obv. A mounted 
figure of tho Sovereign, to the right. The arms of France and 

England quarterly eusigned with a crown; no portion of the dexter supporter 
remains ; it was probably a dra^n as on the Great Seal of Charles I. for 
the counties of Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Pombrohe, engraved in tho 
Archmologia, vol. xxii., pi. 37 ; the sintstor supporter is a goat. ‘ Below 
the escutcheon is the triple plume of the Prince of Wales. Of tho legend 
only a few letters remain. 

We acknowledge with gratification our obligation to the Hon. William 0. 
Stanley, M.P., for friendly asaistanco on many occasions in our investiga* 
tion of the concessions of Henry VII. to North Wales; we are indebted to 
bis kindness for calling our attention to the following instrument preserved 
among the Public Records, and also to an abstract (noticed hereafter) 
setting forth the privileges granted by Henry VII. in both his charters to 
North Wales. Mr. Milman has observed in the foregoing inti-oductory 
remarks, tliat the earlier charter (20 Hen. VII.), of which nn abstract is 
found in the Exemplification now published, dealt with matters of local 
administration and revenue not touching any law, and Uiat hence it was 
probably enrolled at Caernarvon,.not requiring parliamentary confirmation. 
Careful search at tlie Rolls made at Mr. Stanley’s request by our obliging 
friend Mr. Bui tt, Assistant keeper of Publio Records, has brought to light 
the writ under privy seal of Henry VII. for the charter in question. We are 
assured by that gentleman that ho has sought in vain for the enrolment 
of the letters patent whicli wore scaled in pursuance of this writ; but 
they were tested at Westminster on OcU 28, 20 Hen. VII., four days 
subsequently to tho date of the writ, as appears by a recital in tho 
Inspeximus 1 Hon. VIII. printed in Archteol. Cnmbr., vol. ii. p. 292. 
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Writ iisdeb Privy Seal op Henry tu. for a Charter in favor of tub 
Inhabitants op the Cobktibs of Caernarvon, Anglesey, and 
Merioneth. Bated 24th October, 20 Hea, VII (1504). (Public 
Records, Holla House. Bundle of Privy Seal Bills, 20 Henry VII., 
no. 226, among the Records of tho Treasury of the Exchequer.) 

Memorandum quod vice&imo octavo die Octobris anno regni Regis sub- 
Bcripto istud breve Uberatum fuit Domino Concellario Anglic apud West- 
monosterium exequendum. 

Henricus, Dei gracia Rex Anglie ot Francie et Dominus Hibernie, 
Revcrendissimo in Christo patri Williehno Cantuariensi Archiepiscopo,^ 
tocius Anglie primati et Apostolice sedis Legato, Cancellario nostro 
aalutem. Vobis mandamus quod literas nostras patentee sub magno aigillo 
nostro in forma sequeuti fieri faciatis Rex omnibus ad quos, Ac. salutem. 
Sciatis quod licet iu parliamento Domini Ilenrici nuper Regis Anglic 
quarti, progonitoris nostrl, apud Westmonasterium anno regni sui quarto 
tento, auctoritate ejusdem parliamcnti ordinatum ot inactitatum et statutum 
fuerit, quod nullus Wallicus aut homo de Wallia aliqua terras, tenementa, 
dominia, maneria, villas, villatas, redditus, reversiones, aut sorvicia, sivo 
hereditamenta quccumque infra Angiiam nut in aliquibus burgis et villis 
Angliconia infra Walliam adquiroro sen optinera deberot, tenenda sibi et 
heredibuB suts in feodo simplici, feodo talliato, aut aliquo modo quocunque; 
neo quod aliquis hujusmodi Wallicus seu homo do Wallia aliquod officium 
Vicecomitatus, Majoratus, Ballivatus, Constabulariatus, aut alterius con- 
similis in aliqua oivitatc, burgo, sou villa infra Angiiam seu in aliquo burgo 
vel villa Anglicana infra Walliam gereret, teneret, occuparet, seu super sc 
oasumeret sub certis penis in statuto predicto exprossis ot liiuitatis, ut in 
eodem statuto plenius coutiuetor: Nos tamen gratuita, bona, ot laudabilia 
scrvicia que dilccti aubditi nostri tenentes et inbabitantes infra Comitatus 
nostros do Carnarvon’, Anglessey, et Merionneth in North-Wallia nobis 
dirersimode ante lieo tempora impenderunt iudiesque impendcro non 
desistunt intime considerantos, de gratia nostra speciali ac ex certa scientia 
ot mcro motu nostris necnon do avisamento Cousilii nostri conccssimus pro 
nobis et heredibus nostris, quod omnes ot singuli tenentes et inbabitantes 
infra Comitatus predictos et corum quemlibet et corum heredes ct suc- 
cessorcs ac eorum quilibet decetero terras, tenementa, dominia, maneria, 
villas, villatas, castra, redditus, reversiones ot servicia, posscssiones, ct 
hereditamenta quccumque infra Angiiam et iu burgis et villis Anglicanis 
infra Walliam perquirere, habere, rocipere, et tonere possint aibi ct 
heredibus suis in feodo simplici, aut ad terminum vite vel annorum, feodo 
qualitercumque talliato, aut alio modo quocumquo imperpetuum; ct quod 


* William Warham, tratulatod from 
tbe see of London, Nov. 1608; ap¬ 
pointed Keeper of tho Great Sed, Aug. 
11,1602, ana Chancellor, Jon. 1 follow¬ 
ing. 

* Of tho charier which wa* sealed in 
pursuance of this writ, a copy is printed, 
Archjsol Oamb., vol. ii., p. 292, from a 


transcript by Bowlands, the author of 
Mona, Antiqiuit purporting to bo from a 
Bangor Begister, occurring in a transcript 
of an Inspoximus of Henry YUL tested 
at WestEdnster, March A, 1 Hen. VIII. 
(1510), and in which ^e charter 22 
Hen. Vn., printed above, was likewise 
recited and confirmed. 
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Rujusmodi tenentea et inhabitantea nc eorom lieredcs ct succesaores et 
corum quilibet aint ot sit liberi et liber, ac offioia Yicecomitatas, Hajoratus, 
Caatodum pads, Balliratus, Conatabulariatus, ac alia ofiicia qaecnmquc eia 
consoua, si ad officia ilia electi aut evocati faerint aut eonun aliquis electna 
aut evocatua fuerit, infra Angliam et in burgis et in villia Anglicania infra 
Walliam libere gerere, tenere, gaudere, et occupare valeant et poaaiut ao 
yaleat et posait licite, quieto, bene, et in pace; et quod iidem tenentes ot 
inhabitantes et eonun heredes et ancceasores ot eorum quilibet sint et ease 
poasint Burgensea et corum quilibet ait et ease poasit Burgenais in aliquibus 
et quibualibet bujusmodi burgis et villia Anglicania in Wallia, ct pro Bur- 
genaibns in burgis et villia prodictis habeantur et reputentur ac unua- 
quisque eorum habeatur et reputetur, conaimilibua et in eisdem modo et 
forma quibua Anglici impreaenciarum exiatunt, habentur, et reputantur, 
absque contradictionc, impeditnento, perturbacione, moleatacione, inquieta- 
cione, aeu gravamine quocunque nostri ve{l) herednm noatrorum aut officiari* 
onim aeu miuiatromm noatrorum aut aliorum quorumcumque : Et insuper 
coDcesaimus pro nobis ct beredibus nostris predictia, quod omnia ilia terras, 
tenementa, rodditua, reveraiones, aervicia, posscssionea, et hercdilamenta 
infra Comitatua predictos, que sunt de tenura de Gavclkynde nut de tenura 
Wallicaua ct inter hcredea maaculoa divi&ibilia, decetero non sint divisibilia, 
sed primogenito vel seniori filio sive heredi discendencia (sie) et hcreditabilia 
secundum modum ct formam et prout terre et tenementa secundum legem 
communem regni noatii Anglie aunt dcacendentia, rcmancncia, scu reverta- 
bilia. Concesaimus etiam pro nobis et dictla beredibus noatris, quod nullus 
tcncncium aut inliabitaneium predictorum aut aliquis eorum heredum sen 
succcssorum amodo amcrcietur sive ad sol vend’ amerciamenta cogatur 
alitcr aut alio modo quam Anglici infra villas Anglicanaa Comitatuum pre> 
dictorum commorantes dant ct solvunt aut dare ct solvere coartantur; et 
quod quedam cusluma sire exactio ibidem vocata Amober* decetero 
non cxigatur, usitotur, aeu lovetur, sed omnimodo Amober’ penitus 
doleatur, adnulletui',’ evacuctur, ct irritetur imperpetuum : £t inauper cum 
sit in dictis Comitatibua usitatum, quod si Wallicua homo vocatua an 
Arthelman, vel Wallica mulier dicta an Arthelwoman, non habens exitum 
dcccaacrit ab intostatus, vel teatamentum suum rite coudiderit et exccutores 
in codom nominaverit et assignaverit, officiarius ibidem appellatus Raglawo 
Arthell vult omuia bona bujusmodi decedeutis in manua suaa capere ct 
seisire, aceciam de qualibet persoua vocata Arthelman vel Arthelwoman 
vult idem officiarius quatuor denarios nnnuatim percipere, in detrimentum 
cxecuciom’s et pcrimplecionis voluntatum bujusmodi dcccdcncium et contra 
communem justiciam ; quapropter volumus ct per preaentes conoedimus 
pro nobis et beredibus nostris antcdictis, quod dictus officiarius vocatua 
Raglawe Arthell nec aliquis alius officiarius deinceps infra dictos Comi¬ 
tatua aut eorum aliquem aeisiat nec capiat aliqua talia bona nec aliquem 
partem eorundem nec aliquam monotam annuam pro eodem, sed quod 
dicta custuma de Arthell et quodlibet inde proficuum decetero cassetur nec 
alicujua sit cfficctus, sod quod homines et muliercs dicti Anhelmcn ct 
Arthelwomen aint liberi ac libere, condent et condere posaint testimenta («c) 

’ In the Exemplification 1 James I., written, admiuetur,• probably by a 
above printed from Mr*. Ormsby Gore's clerical error, ni* having been read as mi, 
copy, and also in the charter printed in and U »a a, according to the old long 
Arch. Camb., vol. U. p. 294, this word is form of the letter <. 
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BUa, allqua pi*ovtsione incontrariura habita Bive u&itata non obstante ; ct 
quod custiune siTo eiactiones ibidem vocatoWodwardothc ctForestwrietli, [ot] 
quedam eiactio sive cusluma yocata Kellcbey dccctero dcloantur, exterrai* 
ncntur, nee aliqua denariorum summa de seu pro eiadem per silvanos ecu 
forostarios infra Comitatus predictos ant comm aliquom aut aliquos offici- 
arioE quoscunqae ]evetar nequo ievabilia oxistat; et quod quilibet sacerdos 
ac alius ccolesiasticus ben^ciatua infra Comitatus prcdictos et eorum 
quoinlibet libertatem habeat condendi testomentum auum, ct quod quidem 
teatamentum debito exequatur absque imi>edimento sive interrupcioiie 
Escactoria aut alicujus alterius officiarii sivo ministri ibidem pro tempore 
existentis, statute prcdicto nut aliquibua aliis statutis, actubua, ordina- 
cionibus, proclamacionibus, provisionibus, prcscriptionibus, aut consuetU' 
dinibus incontrorium premissomm ante hcc tempora factis, habitis, editis, 
ordinatis, provisis, scu usitatia, aut alia re, causa, vel materia quacunque in 
aliquo non obstante ; et hoc absque aliquo fine seu feodo ad opus nostrum 
quoyismodo solvendo sou capiendo. In cujus rei, dsc. Datum nostro sub 
privato sigillo apud mauerium nostmm de Richemount * xxiiij". die Octobris 
anno regni nostri yiccsimo (a.d. 1504). 

Ho. Sadnsok. 

We are indebted to Mr. W. W. B. W^mne, M.P., for the following 
translation of the chai'ter of March 3, 22 Henry VII., given above, in tiie 
Exemplification preserved among Mrs. Ormsby Gore’s muniments. This 
old version, which has been pointed out by Mr. Wynne in one of the 
Hcngwri MSS., now in his library at Peniarth, Merionetlishirc, seems to 
have been written in 1548 by Lewis ap Noris Gcthin, and transcribed in 
1505 by Sir Thomas ap William, a learned lexicographer, genealogist, and 
physician in the reign of Elizabeth.* The MS. in question is almost wholly 
ill his handwriting; it contains transcripts of 'Welsh laws and documents, 
witli historical collections of considerable interest. 


* The ancient manor-botise at Sheen, 
Surrey, a hivorite royal resort, was 
ooddentdly burned in 14D9, end rebuilt 
by order of Henry VII., who in 1601 
pxve it the name of Uiohmond, in allusion, 
it is eUted, to hie earldom of that namo 
iu Yorkshiro, He frequently resided at 
Richmond in Surrey, in great state, end 
there died in 1509. Ljeons' Environs, 
vol. 1, p. 488. 

‘ See Wood’s Athente, end Williams’ 
Diet of Eminent WelehmeD, p. 537. It 
does not appear that he ever took a de¬ 
gree in m^cine, bat he was in holy 
ordem, and banco Is ntnelly celled Sir 
Thonuu ep William. The MS. kindly 
placed in oar bends by Mr. Wynne con* 
tnioB n copy of the Lews of Howel Ddha, 
*' ox Latino axcinpleri iu multis corrupto 


et partim reetituUo per Tho : Ouiliclmi 
Cambrobrytouuin,Medieuin,1504.” Tbero 
are also geuoalogicel collectione in Welsh, 
ovidoucee relating to Bardee.o, e clteiter 
granted by the Black Princo, Nov. 1, 
1365, to ^0 abbot and convent there, 
and a liat of Indnlgcnces granted to 
pilgioma and benefactors to that monas¬ 
tery, Witli Welsh poetry and miscel* 
laneons collections are moreovei* found 
the legend of St. Daniel, Bishop of Bangor, 
and a relation of the discovory of the re¬ 
mains of Sir Gerard Braybook in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, in 1608, with 
a copy of tho P.nrdon from Honifaco IX.. 
found upon the broast of tho corpse, ana 
printed by Dogdale, Hist. St. Paul’s, 
p. 46, ed. 1658. 
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Tnn Charter and MANuiasaiONB (bxemttion, intwUned ) obvene dt 
Henrik tub to tub inhabitadntes and free tenauntes op the 
Counties op Anglesey, Carnarvon, and Mbriontth. 

(From Hengwrt MS. no. 204.) 

Henrie by tho grace of God Kyng of England and of France and 
Lordo of Irelande to all men to whomo these presente leters shall come 
sendeth greetinge. Knowe ye that although in j* parliament of Lorde 
Henrie the iiij^** late Kynge of Englande cure progenitore holden at West¬ 
minster the secunde yecre of hys reingne by the aucthoritie of the sayd 
parliament yt hath bone ordaynede, enacted, and statutid that no Walshman 
or man of Wales ought or myght have or obtayne anye landes, lordshippes, 
maners, towncs, villages, rentes, reversions, or Borviee, or anye manere of 
lioretages within England or any kinges or English townes within Wales 
to be holden to tlieym or the heyres in foe simple or fee tayle, or by any 
other manere, ns in the same statute more playnlie is conteyned; and 
although in the parliament of our sayd Lord licnrie the lote Kyiige of 
Englande in the yeere of hys reigne at Westminster by y® aucthoritie 
of hys pariiamente amonge other thinges, yt hath bene ordaynede that no 
manere of Walshman or man of Wales shonldc bear, hold or occupic under 
a certene peine in the sayd statute expressede and limitede (as in the sayd 
statute mor playnly is contcynede) any office of Shyrefe, Maiore, Bailife, 
Constablo, or other lyk in citio, towne, or hurghe within Englande, or 
anye burgh or Englishe townes within Wales : notwithstandinge we inwardly 
consyderinge tlio good, free, and laudable service the which cure wel- 
hclovede subjcctcs, tenauutos, aud inhabitauntes within oure Counties of 
Anglcseyo, CaemaiTon, and Merionyth in Northwales have done unto us 
diverslio befor this tyme and do daylie, of oure speoiale grace and of 
cei’teine knowledge and of oure meer movinge, also by the advisement of 
onro Counseile, we have graunted for us aud oure heyres that all and everio 
of thoym theyr heyi'es and successors and eche of theyra may have, use, 
and injoye from henceforth thoroughout all tho sayd Counties all theyr 
landes, tenementos, possessiouns, and hcroditamentes the which they be 
possessed of, or being in theyr handes by any maner or any of theym and 
evorych of theym may hold [to] tbeym, theyr heyres and assignes in fee 
simple or in fee tayle, by any manor of terme of lyfc or of yeeres or anyo 
other manero for ever ; and the same landes, tenementes, with oUici* 
thinges afor named, as well by theyr doe<l as otherwise to alienate, feefc, 
gevc, and sell in fee simple, or any manere of fee tayle, to terme of lyfe or 
for yeeres, or any other maners, to,any manere of persones, quietlie and 
pcacehlie without anye fine to be payd therfor to us and 001*6 heyres for 
which manere of landes and other the premisses, witliout contradictione, 
impedimonte, molestation or any grofo of us or oure heyres, officers, 
boilifes, or of ouro servauntos or any maner of other men, any custome, 
manere, cause, maner, or use within the forseyd Counties contrarie to tho 
premisses aforseyd notwithstandinge. We have graunted also for us and 
ouro heyres that ns well oni*e native tenauntes, or inhabitauntes in our 
Counties aforseyd, theyr heyres and successors, os native to the Bjshopp 
of Bangor and nil Abotes dewc, may have genei*alo manumission and 
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libcrtie by the tenure of tlies prescntca, and may injoye and use and ecli 
of tlieym from hencefurtU thcyr landes of free tenure, yelding therfor 
yeerlio as well to us as to the forsayd Byahop of Bangor and to all Abbates 
[the rents] afor duo and accustomed for every [ei]actione, service, and 
custome thero/or afor yelding due and payd as oure free tenauntes and 
inhabitauntes in oure forsayd Counties have done or have bene vronte to doe; 
and that non of the tenauntes abydlng or dwelling in the Counties afor- 
seyd, tlieyr heyres and successors, nor any of theym he compelled or 
constreigned from hencefurtli to go under to serve or occupie the charge of 
Ryngylld, nor to other taxes or treythes tclaijes* or mises or any fines of 
ponies due to ua or to any other man by reasone of the office of Ryngyllydli 
aforseyd, nor may bo constreigned to any other thinges to bo geathered or 
levyed in any manero, or may runne in anyo peine of forfeicte by reasone 
of such manero of goatheringc, but may be dyschai’ged therof and 
acquieted for evermore ; we have graunted for ns and oure heyres that non 
of the tenauntes or inhabitauntes aforseyd or any of tlieyra or thcyr suc- 
oessores may be compelled or constreigned to paye any relifes, customes or 
exactiouns ther caulcd Abediw ditivedd or Bedews ditivedd, also other 
customes in English named polo pennes, in Walsh cauled Ceinioc ponn 
Arion jrjspydc, also for the rcparacion of maneris otherwiae named Gwaith 
Ilya and Arian pentni, nor also other customes in Welsh cauled Fin Oner 
and da Tervync, or of the store of the lord otherwise cauled Stor vawr, or 
Stor Justus and Canos, also of tho feding of y^ stalione and the charges of 
the kepere of y* same, otherwise cauled porthiant atalwyn and Qwos, of 
the forester with his dogges, Arian Ceffio, Cylcli y Blawd, and Butre, and 
of the workes of niylles and of tho fcodingc of Fencais and Gvreision 
bychaiu, also of all aud everie fines and pennes for the same customes afor 
asked or to be asked, may bo constreigned otherwise or by other manor 
then tlie burgescs of the townc of Beomarish or monn dwelling in any 
English towno within our principalitie of NortUwalcs geven or pnyd or be 
constreigned to geve or pay, hut that all customes and thos exncciouns 
from hencefurth may ho done awaye and determined nor shallc not be used 
afterward ; also all other customes or due oxaccions tlje which tho forsayd 
tenauntes and inhabitauntes thorough all tho Counties aforsayd have beno 
wont to paye afor tho making of thes presentes may also be done away 
uttcrlye, nor fines of pennes or of the same customes aforsayd or any 
of tlieym within the forsayd Counties or any of theym howesoever they be 
payd, levyed or to be learable, but tho tenauntes and inhabitauntes aforsayd, 
theyr heyres and successors, and every of theym henceforth may bo quiete 
of the premisses for evore ; and that the Sheref of y® Countie of Anglesey 
shall kcepe or cause to bo kepte ail his Shyrea within the townc of Now- 
burgh and not otherwhero, and tliat they hold the sayde Sliyres from 
moneth to monetlie aud from yeei^e to yeero in tymos to come for evere. 
We have graunted also for us and odre heyres that as well tenauntes and 
inhabitauntes aforsayd as other straungc porsones of vrliat condicioun 
soever they be cominge to our Counties aforseyd for any goodcs, thinges, 
or cattaeles bought or sould or to be bought or to bo sould within tho forsayd 
Counties and goinge aga^e from tho sayd Counties, they and theyr heyres 
and successors may be quiete and dyscharged of toUes, stallages, passages, 
and customes thorough all the Counties aforseyd as well witlxin the towne 


• Written lelaiiea, probably for tallngos. See Latin text, p. 71, out#. 
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of Beomarish as other English tovrnea within oure principalitie of North 
Wales dwelling oa withoute, and that the forsajd tenauntes and inbabitauntes 
and other straunge persones shall not'be compelled nor constreigncd nor 
any of theym may be compelled or constreigned by us, oure heyres, or 
tolletakers, bailifes, formers, servauntcs or any other officers ther to paye 
any tolle, stalages, passages, or oustoroes within the Counties and places 
aforseyd for any go^es, thinges or cattaeles boughte or sold or to be 
bought or sold, but of the premisses from henceforth thorough all the 
Counties aforsayd they bo quicto and dyschargod and ererie of theym may 
bo quieto and dyscbarged for evero. AVe have graunted also for us [and] 
oure heyres tliat if any of the tenauntes or inbabitauntes aforsayd theyr 
heyres or successors shall dye untestied’ the eichcator or any other officer 
ther shall not intromitt in the name of us or of oure heyres of such 
cattayles and debtes of the man discesingc, but the dispositioue may cesse 
and ^albe reverted by the ordinarle of the place to the use of the lieyres 
and nexte cosyns or frendes of the man discesingo* AVe have giuunted 
also for UB and oure heyres that if any of the tenauntes or iuhabltauntcs 
be maynprised, or afterward be to be mayuprised, of or for good abeariug 
or to keepe the peax at oure suet, or at tlic suete of any other persone, 
that such one maynprised or to be maynprised bo not compelled or con- 
stroigued to appero afor oure Justice of North Wales at the Sessiouns thor 
holden in oure forsayd Counties of North Wales from henceforth but once 
in the yeere, that is, in the nexte Sessiouu imediatly after the fest of Saint 
Michael the archaugel; and if the principalcs or prinoipale maynprised do 
ap^Kior personalyo in oure Sessiouns afor oure Justices, that then the 
suerties shall have no hurte for such manor of men or man so maynprised, 
but shalbe utterly without hurte or barme of anye forfeicture ; and that 
the tenauntes and iuhabitauntos aforsayd may [not] bo charged or compelled 
by the aforsayd Justices, or by the prenotarie or prenotaries, or by any of 
tbo elerkes of the same Coiirtes, to payo no further fee but ij. d. for the fee 
of mnynprisingo or any of theym ; and in case wheriu auy of tlieym the 
tenauntes and inbabitaimtcs aJorsayd by inquisition or infonuaciou shalbe 
accused of any fclonie or forfeicting of the peax he wilbo roadie to 
nwnswer by due forme of tlie lawe, that the prenotarie or prenotaries and 
other elerkes of tlie same Courtes ther shalbe contente for theyr fees and 
rowardos to tak ij. s., and that non of theym may be releaxed and dj^s- 
charged thereof for evere. We have gi'aunted for us and oure heyres that 
oure free tenauntes and inbabitauntes aforsayd may be hable to inquyer 
and that they may inquyer or mak inquisition in all manor of causes 
concerninge English persones as English persones aforsayd inquieren or mak 
inquisitionc in binges concerning Walsh persones ; and such mauer inquisU 
tione so taken or presented by the forsayd tenauntes or inbabitauntes^ Walsh- 
men may be had in strength, and that no impediment may let or withstand 
from henceforth om'o forsayd teuanntes AV^alshmen in y® premisses; and that 
baylife errante within the Counties aforsayd or anye of theym shall receve nor 
pcrcevo non other fees for th’exercisingo of theyr office but as is allowed 
in our Courtes for such bailifes in oure Exebeaquor ther, any custome 
or due oxaccione asked or used for the same afor tyme in any maner not- 
withstandinge ; and that without any fine or fee tberfor to he payd or 
takeno to ouro use. In wjtnes wherof we have caused thes oure Icters 


» In the margin is written—Intestate. 
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patcntes to be niado. Teste meipso apud WestmesU iij. die Mai tii auuo 
re^i nostri vicesimo secundo. 

Per ipsum R«gem auetboritate parliamenti, anno supradicto.® Scripsit 
Letrb ap Noris Uetbin, xxiij. die Aprilis anno Kegis Edward! Bcxti secuudo. 

Traiucripsi ego 16 die Dcccmbris anno regni regiute Elizabeth Dei 
gracia triccaimo octaTO, aimo domini nostri Jesu Ghristi incaruati 1595. 

For Tho: Guilielnii/ utedicum. 

Among Records of the Treasury of the Exchequer formerly at tho 
Chapter House, now reniored to tho Public Record Office, an abstract of 
tho two foregoing charters of Henry VIL has been preserved. (Wallia, 
Supplementary Bag, no. 32.) Through the kmdnoss of the Hon. William 
0. Stanley, M.P., a transcript boa been placed in our hands, as before 
mentioned. Tho heading is as follows—“ Henricus, Dei gracia nuper Rex 
Anglie et Francie septimus per cartas suas concessit omnibus et singulis 
tenentibus et inhabitantlbus infra Comitatus Angles’, Caern’, et Merioneth 
in Northwallia libertates et privele^a subsoripta.” The passage in which 
enumeration is made of certain rehefs, customs, and exactions remitted by 
the charter 22 Hen. VII. (compare p. 71, supra, and the English version, 
p. 80), supplies some various readings of Welsh terms, the interpretation 
of which has presented considerable difficulty, as wilt be seen in the 8ub> 
joined Glossarial Rotes. It has tliereforc seemed desirable to give in full 
that portion of the abstract, as follows:— 

“Aceciam quod nuUus eortim compellatur ad solvenda aliqua relevia, 
custuiuas, sivo oxaccioncs ibidem vocata obediw ditibedd aut obedlwio 
ditibedd, necnon iudebitas exacciones pro postu porcorum vocato tackys, 
Wallice vocato arion mocb, neque polpens, Wallico vocat’ Kennok Ken’, 
arian respice, ncc do rcparacione maueiiorum olitci* vocata gwaitho Ills, 
nriou gwaith, et arian petal, neque custunras alias vocatas Fyiio Kaer ct 
Datvyn,* aut de staur domini vocat’ store vawre vol store Istys, et karias, 
nee de pasta stallonis vocato porthiant Stalwyn ct gwias (sic), do postu 
lucrav’ * cum canibus, arian Kebie, Kcirch, blawo, ct buttur, ©t do oneribus 
molondinorum, de pasta Pcncais et Gweission’ bygbeyu.” 


3 From the MS. it might at first be 
thought that the words “Anno supra- 
dioto” were to be imd with those whi<^ 
ioimodiatelj follow, but on cdnsideration 
wo are oouvinoed that thoy must bo 
road in oonnection with tho preceding 
words. 

* This genitive case is doubtlees equi* 
valent to patronymic WUItama 

* Possibly for Dntsrvya, by a clerical 
error, the mark of conkaclion after t 
being omitted. 

* The correapondiag words are written 
iu Mrs. Ormsby Gore’s copy— ItU* cum 
ennibas,—but elsewhere, and in Robert 
V uugban’a explatiationa of words (Hengwrt 
MS.) Altera. The difficulty, however, of 
distinguiihiog { from c in the writing of 


the period is well known, and we should 
probably read lutm, and lutrar’ (for 
Zulram); there seoma little doubt that 
allusion is made to proTision which some 
villans were bound to supply for tho 
prince's or lord’s otter-hunter and hia 
dc^a. See the Qlosiorial Notoa under 
Killghey. In the old ti’anelatiou, given 
above from Mr. Wynne’s MS., the passage 
is rendei*ed—“the foroster with his 
dogges." It appears by the context that 
the “ohacea do IFynbryn," Record of 
Caem., pp. 138, 139, HO, 142, signified 
otter-hunting ; no sueh word as ffynbryu 
oecarring in the Welsh diotionsries, it 
may be supposed to bo a variation of 
which generally signifies a beaver. 
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Glossarial Notes. 

Ring', ringyll, iing'ild. —Among explanations of words given by 
Robert Vanghan in one of the Hengwrt MS. in Mr. Wynne’s library/ vro 
find “ Ringildr ; the ofiScer that levjed the princes rent of assiz, and that 
by compulsion.” Wotton interprets it thus,—“in aula prceco, in curia 
apparitor qni partes litigantes, testes, et advocatos citabat.” Richards 
gives, “Rhingjll, the crier of a court, an apparitor, a summoncr.” The 
term occurs frequently in the Ancient Laws of Woles, vol. i. pp. 188, 448, 
762 ;'vol. ii. p. 524. See also Record of Caernarvon, Introd. p. xu. 

Anu>W\ amobyr. —A payment on the marriage or seduction of a tenant’s 
daughter, or on the tenant’s adultery. Robert Vaughan gives,—“Amobr; 
the parentes were forced to pay fyue if eny of their daughters or neero 
kinswomen committed fornicacion, and the parentes distrained.” Hengwrt 
MS. The term is of frequent occurrence in tlie Welsh Laws ; see Index 
in V ,, Rowlands’ observations on Mulcts, Mona Antiqua, p. 131, and 
Richards’ Dictionary. The nature of the custom was folly discussed by 
Mr. Salt in a memoir on documents relating to the Honor, Forest, and 
Borough of Clun, read at the Meeting of the Archteological Institute at 
Shrewsbury in 1855, and privately printed by the author in 1858. 

OJicia RagV et RagV Adoocar’. —Roglaw, Raglottus, a collector or 
bailiff; ** Rhaglaw, a lieutenant, a deputy, a governor or ruler under a 
superior,” Richards’ Diet. A Rhaglaw, according to the Glossary in the 
Welsh Laws, was the sheriff or deputy {picecomts). See the duties of the 
Raglottus Advoearioe, Record of Caern., Introd. p. xi. 

Arthellman, arthelltcoman. —These should seem to have been a kind of 
serfs, who paid fourpence a year to the lord, and whose goods, in cose of death 
without issue, were liable to be taken by the lord. From the context the 
artliellmen and artbellwomcn appear to have been Welsh. In the transla¬ 
tion of the Ancient Welsh Laws we find the following passage, in which the 
arthellman seems to be mentioned,—** Three persons who pay an cbidiw of 
threescore pence, a king’s taeog, an arddelw man, and on alltud, whom the 
king has enfranchised. ’ Ancient Laws of Wales, vol. ii. p. G09. 

Wodward, xoodu'ardethe, /orestwricih. —Robert Vaughan gives, “Wod- 
wardirth ; the woodwardsbip of the forest ; this is yet in other places. 
Forcstorieth ; all the cxacions and money levyed in the forest except 
woodwardsbyp.” Hengwrt MS. 

Killghey, tcdlcKey. —Robert Vaughan gives, in his explanations of terms 
occurring in these documents, *' Kylcliey, viz. kylch staloun, kylch dou*- 
goun, gwysioun bych’aun, &c. ; when cny of the princes officers course 
cam to eny Townshipp then tliey of that towno found their diet for a day 
or too for the officers.’’ Hengwrt MS. See Wotton, and Richards’ Diet, 
under Cylch, and the Glossary appended to the Ancient Laws of Wales. 
In the Introduction to the Record of Caernarvon, p. x., it is stated that 


7 Reoords relating to Wales. Hengwrt 
MS., No. 119. We are indebted to tlie. 
kindness of W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., 
for the use of this viuuable MA, the 
whole of which is in the handwriting of 
the Merionethshire antiquary, Robert 
Vaughan, of Hengwrt, who died in 1607. 
It contains a short glossarial list, re¬ 


peatedly cited in these glossarial notes, 
and thus entitled; "Lee auneient parols 
et eustomes de Northgales que istent 
recyte dans le graunt ot charter del Roy 
Heniy le 7 jadee Roy Denglitere Ian de 
Boun reigne rinct ”; and also of words 
la the charter of 22 Hen. VIL 
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aanual servicoa to which each village, <Scc., was subject were called Kilgh, 
in modern Welsh Cjlc, a yearly custom of provision or other things paid to 
the prince’s officers by those who held lands under him. In that Record 
occur Kilgh’ for herds, hawks, and stallions; IQlgh’ dourgon.for the prince’s 
hounds with which tlio otter was hunted; Kilgh’ Raglot’, dec. Payments 
occur “pro vonatore fimbrinra,” namely, otters; some villans provided 
“prandlum et potum pro venatore fimbrium”; and the mention of the 
“ chacoa de Fynbrjn ” shows how much that sport was in vogue. 

Trethes .—In Welsh trdth signifies a tax or tribute. Robert Vaughan 
gives “Trethes; certayno fyncs, payments, and exaccious.” Hengwrt 
MS. 

Abedeo detevedd aut heddewoyet d^t&ioedd '.—These terms seem to bo 
nearly synonymous ; abediw, ebediw, or obediw, supposed by Dr. Wotton 
to be derived from the Latin oUtu, was, according to Richards and other 
writers, a heriot, but the context would seem to show that it was a 
relief; the former being a chattel, the latter a sum of money, which 
became due to the lord on the death of a tenant. Dietifedd signifies 
in Welsh issueless or without issue, therefore the two words combined 
signify a payment on the death of a tenant without issue. See also Row¬ 
lands’ observations on Obediw, Mono Antiqua, p. 131. Robert Vaughan 
gives, “ Abedeo detevedd, B^ews detefedd; relyffes of xx s. when one 
dyed without issue of his body.” Hengwrt MS. 

Avion moch .—Swine money, some payment for the maintenance or 
shack of swine, as is shown by the context. Takkes is not Welsh, but an 
English term occurring in old records. 

Keniok pen .—For Cciniog pen, head money. 

Arian respeite .—Probably the latter word is for the English legal term 
“respite,” and the meaning of the two respite money, or a capitation tax 
derived from the commutation of some general service or duty that had 
been respited or indefinitely deferred. 

Qvxnyih Hit, —Hall or court work, work done at the hall or court. 

Avian ywayth .—Work money, some commutation for work that might 
have been required. 

Avian Pentay ,—House money, probably some commutation for work 
that might have been required to be done at the manor house. 

Fiiis Ka\p \—Fin is a boundary and also a fine ; Kayr is probably for 
cacr. Could this have been some contribution or payment towards a town 
or castle ? 

De Tevtene .—The context shows this was equivalent to staurum domiui. 
For de Robert Vaughan’s transcript in Mr. Wynne’s MS. has which 
signifies goods, chattels, or cattle, Tervene should scorn to bo used for 
Teyrn, a princo. We read in Mona Antiqua, p. 125, of tlio staurum 
principis, which was an annual payment of a certain number of oxen and 
cows. 

Store tawer; stove istis ,—These it is evident from the context are other 
equivalents of staui-um domini. Store rawer is great store or stock. 
NoUiing has been discovered that throws any light on istis. 

Caviet .—From the association and use of tljis word in the Royal Letter 
it should seem to have meant the same as Gwayth, i.c., work of some kind. 

Povthiant stalwyn et Qwayt .—Maintenance of a horse and groom. 

Avian ke^lo, hirch, hlavdc, et hutuv .—If these words refer to tlie otter- 
hunter and his dogs, they probably meant money for his and their main- 
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tonance, or for finding him with curds, oats, bread-corn, and butter. Tho 
meal-rent (see Cowel] in the Honor of Olun seems to have been a pay¬ 
ment of a similar kind. Bread and bnttor pa/ments, however, occur so 
frequently in the Welsh Laws, that these words may not have hod any 
reference to tho otter-hunter or his dogs. 

PennJeays .—Probably for Pencaes, a recciver-generaf, a head treasurer. 

Qweision beighn ’.—For gweision vyebain, smil servants or lads. Pos¬ 
sibly, judging from its association hero with Pennkays, it may have meant 
his clerks or assistants. See also Hebert Vaughan’s note supra, under 
Killghey. 

ALBERT WAY AND WESTON S. WALFORD. 



procccljinfiS at iPtlwtinss of tfje ^rrijacoloQical Institute, 

December 4, 1863. 

The Very Rev. Cahon Rock, D.D., in the Chair. 

This being the first meeting of another eossion, and the first occasion on 
which the members assembled in the commodiouslj-situatcd apartments in 
Burlington Gardens, the chairman opened the proceedings with a short 
address. He congratulated the members of the Institute on the satisfac* 
tory issue of the congress at Rochester under the auspices of the Marquess 
Camden. The meeting held in Kent bad given a fresh impulse in that 
county to the exertions of the historian and the archseologist; the field of 
research which for several years had so well repaid the labors of the 
local society had proved still teeming with materials of high interest; on 
no occasion, probably, had the advantages accruing from such gatherings 
been more fully shown, whilst the communications to the sectional meetings 
bad been almost without exceptiou illustrative of local antiquities or history. 
Amongst theso the memoir, by the Master of Cains College, on Cmsar’s 
landing in Britain, occupied a ground of more than ordinary interest. The 
Bmperor of the French, being informed that this difficult question would 
be brought under consideration, had directed the accomplished antiquary 
and confidential agent of Ills Imperial Majesty, M. Alfred Maury, to pro* 
cood to Rochester, and to prepare an accurate statement of the discussions 
on a subject of essential interest to the Imperial biographer. The Memoirs 
of Julius CsBsai*, to which the Emperor’s attention has for several years 
been devoted, will, it is understood, ere long be given to the world. Canon 
Rock, in noticing numerous accessions to the list of members of the Insti¬ 
tute during the annual meeting in Kent, observed that he could not refrain 
from expressing also a tribute of hearty esteem and regret to the memory 
of several valued fellow-labourers, whose loss since their last meeting in 
Jjondon the Institute had to lament; especially Professor Cockerell, ono 
of the earliest and most valued of their hiend8,*'Mr. Botfield, Mr. Henry 
Rhind, of Sibster, and, very recently, Mr. Bowyer Nichols, whoso long life 
had been devoted to pursuits kindred to their own, and who might well he 
honored as the Nestor of Archssology. 

The special attention of the mcml^rs was then invited to the threatened 
injuries to which the Roman grave-mounds on the borders of Essex and 
Cambridgeshire, known as the Bartlow Hills, had been reported to bo 
exposed, through the projected construction of a branch railway to ho 
carried, according to the proposed scheme, between two of those interesting 
tumuli, cutting away the base on either side. The Central Committee had 
lost no time, when informed of the encroachment with which these unique 
sepulchres are threatened ; they hod addressed an urgent appeal to tlio 
Directors early in the previous month. The correspondence which passed 
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between the Committee and the Great Eastern Railway Company was read 
by Mr. Parnell, including the following reply from Mr. Sinclair, the chief 
Engineer:— 

“Engineer’s Office, Stratford, 24th November, 1863. 

“Sib, —-I have only this moment received your letter of tho 11th instant, 
to the Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway, on tlie subject of the Bart> 
low Hills, and I hasten to assure you that no injury whatever to those inte¬ 
resting monuments has ever been contemplated by me. It was necessary 
to run the lino of railway between two of them, but precautions were taken 
to prevent their being materially interfered with. 

“ I shall see my resident Engineer to-morrow, and will repeat my 
injunctions to him to leave the Hills undisturbed, and in the course of a few 
days I shall have the honour of sending you a section through all the four 
hills, showing the manner in which our line is intended to pass them. 

“ Although not a member of your Society, I have far too great a sym¬ 
pathy with its object to disturb willingly any remnants of the olden time. 

“ I have the honour to be, d^c., 

(Signed) “ Robert Sinclaib, 

“ Thomas Purnell, Esq., 

“ Sec. Arch. Instit. of Great Britain.” 

The furtlier consideration of this subject was deferred until the receipt 
of the section thus courteously promised by the Chief Engineer of the 
Company. 

. The Rev. Dr. Collibowood Broce, F.S.A., placed before the meeting, 
by tho courteous permission of the Duke of Northumberland, an extensive 
scries of drawings executed, by His Grace’s desire, by the skilful pencil of 
Mr. D. Mossman. They represent incised markings of doubtful import 
occurring upon rocks in Northumberland, chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Wooler, Doddington, and Old Bewick; they have been found in the 
vicinity of the ancient entrenched works in the district surrounding the 
Cheviots, which have been recently surveyed, by the Duke’s directions, by 
Mr. Henry Mac Lauchlan. Pr. Bruce exhibited also rubbings and mould¬ 
ings in gutta percha, which he had taken from some of tho most remark¬ 
able rock-markings, consisting chiefly of incised concentric circles 
traversed in one direction by lines which proceed from a central point or 
cavity. These curious vestiges were first brought under the notice of 
ai'chzoologists by the Rev. W. Greonwell, of Durham, now President of 
tlio Tyneside Club of Antiquaries and Naturalists, a memoir on the sub¬ 
ject having been read by him at the annual meeting of the Institute at 
Newcastle, in 1852. A short notice of the numerous markings near Ford, 
in Northumberland, was shortly after published by Dr. Johnson, of Ber¬ 
wick, in his Natural History of tho Noitbcm Borders, from the account 
communicated by Mr. Greenwell, and accompanied by an engraving from a 
drawing executed by him, which ropresouts a remarkable rock adjacent to 
a small entrenchment at Rowtiog Linn, near Doddington. This mysterious 
subject had subsequently attracted the notice of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
by whom some notices have been given in tho Journal of the Archteological 
Association, vol. xvi. 1860, p. 118. Tho Duke of Northumberland, a few 
years since, stimulated further investigations, and personally examined the 
various places where such markings had been noticed. Numerous vestiges 
of tho same class were brought to light shortly after through His Grace’s 
suggestions, especially by the Rev. W. Procter, of Doddington, and other 
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rosidentfl in that part of Northumberland, Some examples had been dis¬ 
covered on rocks concealed under an accumulation of mould covered by 
rank vegetation, and indicating the lapse of many years since these circles 
had there been traced. The origin of such markings, and the period or 
race to which they may be assigned, remain, as Dr. Bruce stated, without 
satisfactory explanation. The Duke of Northumberland, with the noble 
patronage of researches into the history and antiquities of his county 
which he has shown in so remarkable a degree, has directed that representa¬ 
tions of all these mysterious traces of the earlier iuhahitants of the Northern 
Marches should bo prepared for publication, for the purpose of eliciting 
information regarding any like vestiges which may occur in any other 
parts of the British Isles or in foreign countries, and to affoi'd to archseolo- 
gists accurate materials for investigation of so curious a subject. Ic is 
remarkable that, os Dr. Bruce observed, these markings appear to have 
been produced by a metal implement; this is shown by indications of 
tooling in the grooved lines, wrought as if by an iron chisel upon the haid 
rocks of the Cheviot district. He mentioned that a few similar maikings 
had been noUced near Scarborough, also in North Britain, and in the 
Orkneys. 

Mr. PEROUSoa’, of Morton, near Carlisle, to whose most kind exertions 
and courtesy the Institute was greatly indebted during the meeting at 
Carlisle, in 1859, gave an account of Roman remains found on the south'- 
cast side of that city ; he exhibited some of the relies there discovei'ed which 
had come into' his possession, and photographs of the whole collection, 
lu recent building opci’ations near the great thoroughfare towards the 
south, still known as Loudon Road, vai'ious antiquities and interments have 
been found ; it is probable that the ancient cemetery of LuguvaUiwn was 
on that side of the city. In August last a hue two-handleJ vase, 15^ in. 
in height, iu perfect preservation, was disinterred in Devonsliire Street, 
accompanied by other Roman remains, amongst which is n fragment of a 
Samian vessel, having on its under side characters traced with a sharp 
point; this gi'a/ito may ho read—VATicoitvM, or, vatioonis • u • —for f72anu, 
indicating a potter’s name. A discovery of considerable interest also 
ocemred iu Clrey Sti*eet, near the old station of the Newcastle Railway, iu 
digging foundations about ft. deep, on gi'ound not previously disturbed. 
The obj'ects brought to light consist of a square cist of red sandstone, 
carefully hollowed out, as is also its cover ; in this cist lay a glass vase in 
remarkably good preservation, measuring 12 in. in height; breadth of 
each side, 5 in.: it has ono broad handle, strongly ribbed, aud it con¬ 
tained burned bones, to ono of which an iron nail was found adhering. On 
the under side is the letter m, within a circle, probably a mark of the 
maker. A similar vase, of rather smaller size, is described by the Rev. E. 
Trollope as found at Lincoln, and is figured in this Journal,'vol. xvii. p. 3. 
On the mouth of the glass ossuartutn lay, as described by Mr. Ferguson, a 
lamp of light cream-colored ware ; and on its left was a small urn of dork 
ware. The cist measures 2 ft. by 22 in., the height being also 22 in. 
Upon the cover lay a fragment of an insciibed slab, upon which may be 
decjphered the letter m (probably n m), and part of a second line—wvs. 
A^ second rouglily-squared block was found, witJi a circular cavity con¬ 
taining a smjdl um of pole red ware, possibly a heart-deposit; the little 
vase was filled with dark moist mould. A fragment of sculpture (length, 
22 in.) ley about six feet from these remains i. it is much mutilated, 
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representing a lion devouring the head of a bull, of which one of the horns 
appears under the lion’s mouth.^ Several examples of a like Mithraio 
symbolism have occurred with Roman remains, such as the large lions 
found at Cataractonium, and exhibited by Sir W. Lawson, in the Museum 
of the Institute, at the York meeting. Museum Catalogue, p. 8. Horsley 
gives two lions, found at Corhridge, with their fore-paws resting on bulls' 
heads; also other similar sculptures from Walwick, Northumberland, and 
Stanwicks, Cumberland, Stations per lineam valli. Mr. Ferguson brought 
also for examination nine objects of iron, found upon or near the principal 
deposit; owing to tho singular forms assumed by the blistered and corroded 
niotal, these relics present a certain resemblance to human figures, and had 
been regarded by some persons as standing upon small pedestals. Tho 
supposition, however, oeems unfounded, and they are probably large, broad- 
headed iron nails, not unfrequently found accompanying Roman deposits, 
and which probably had been used in the construction of a stout, external 
chest of wood. See Mr. Roach Smith's Coll. Ant., voL iii. p. 19. The 
largest of the nails exhibited measures, in its broken state, 2^ in. in length. 

Mr. R. M. Piiipsox, of Norwich, gave a short description of a recent 
discovery in Holbrook Church near Ipswich, to which the attention of the 
Society had been called by Sir John Boilcau, Bart. In the course of 
restorations of that fabric, under Mr. Pliipson’s dhections, a diminutive 
effigy, measuring about 18 in. in length, which lay in a small arched 
recess in the north wall of the chancel, had been displaced ; under the slab 
on which the figure is sculptured, a small circular cavity was found imme¬ 
diately beneath the part where the breast of Uie effigy is situated ; in this 
depository had been placed a covered vessel of brass ; fragments of thin 
metal with an acorn-^iaped knob in which the cover terminated, were ex¬ 
posed to view, accompanied by debris and dust having an aromatic odour, 
portions of charcoal and lime, possibly also of decayed animal matter, but no 
bony substance could be distinctly traced. It has been supposed that this 
vessel, measuring about 5iin. in diameter, and 5ia. in height, may have 
contained a human heart, which in other instances has been found accom¬ 
panied by a miniature effigy sometimes represented as holding a heart or 
heart-shaped box between ilie hands conjoined upon the breast. Tho 
cavity was carefully cut and neatly finislicd ; the vase precisely fitted it, so 
that tho knob on its cover would dmost touch the under surface'of the slab 
upon which tho figure is carved. Mr. Phipson brought the fragments of 
the vase, &c. for inspection, with drawings of the little figure, which has 
been intentionally defaced, so that tho costume and other details cannot 
now be ascertained ; also of tho nicho in which it is placed, and of a fine 
doorway of Early English character, adjacent to the niche, to the east¬ 
ward, and now forming the approach to a vestry built about 1830, on 
tho north side of the chance), where probably a chantry or sepulchral 
chapel had formerly stood. The doorway and niche, and the mouldings, 
are of gowl work, of the time of Edward I. ; the small figure, os we learn 
from Mr. Blorc, who has recently visited Holbrook with the kind intention 
of examining and making drawings of these remains for our information, is 
sadly battered and damaged, hut it retains sufficient indications of its 
original condition to lead to the conclusion that it was one of those 

. * Tliis and tho principal relics above deeortbed are figured, Joum. Brifc Arch. 
A«8., March, 1864, p. 84. 
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Tuiniftture effigies, mostly represented as cross-legged, nrhicU we meet with' 
at that period. Mr. Blorc believes that this figure may likewise have been 
in that attitude; there may hare been a heart-shaped object between tho 
hands upon the breast; the proportions are singularly dwarfed and clumsy, 
and scarcely a vestige remains of the original carved surface. Sir John 
Bolleau remarked that tho small mural recess at Holbrook, with its curious 
accessories, recalled tliat in Lcybourno church, Kent, which he had lately 
visited during the Rochester Meeting of tho Institute. A remarkable leaden 
vase, enclosing, as it is believed, tlio heart of Sir Roger do Leyhum, had 
there been bronght to light, as related by the Rev. L. Larking, in the 
ArchsBologia Cantiaua, vol. v. p. 136. Some interesting particulare regard¬ 
ing Holbrook church and its monuments may be found in Davy’s SufiPolk 
Collections in the British Museum, Add. MS. 19,105, pp. 50, 51, 56. 
The manor of Holbrook was held by a family of that name in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and the singular memorial noticed by Mr. Phip- 
son may have commemorated one of tho possessors or some person of their 
kindred, who was a benefactor to the fabric of tlie church towards the close 
of the thirteenth century. 

General Lspnor, R.A., read an interesting memoir on two ancient 
cannon at Mont St. Michel, in Normandy, left there by the English 
hosiogers of the fortress after the unsuccessful assault in 1423-24. It has 
been published, at Woolwich, in the Royal Artillery Journal, accompanied 
by diagrams and the narrative by Professor Pole, F.R.S., of his explora¬ 
tions in September last, in quest of these remarkable specimens of English 
artillery. General Lefroy exhibited also several photographs obtained by 
that gentleman, to whom we are indebted for so curious a contribution to 
the history of English warfare in the time of Henry VI. 

Mr. Hewitt gave an account of a richly ornamentod sword supposed to 
have belonged to the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth ; it was exhibited by tho 
kindness of the Rev. J. E. Waldy, and of Mr. Allsop of Cheltenham. 
This notice is printed in this volume, p. 62. 


fluKttultifiJ aiilf C00rk< af (gpljffiltrir. 

By Mr. W. Phillips. —Several bronze celts and weapons found in the 
Isle of Portland, consistmg of four celts discovered there, beneath the 
vestiges of Roman occupation, in the excavations for tho defences now in 
course of construction by Government. Also a bronze sword-blade, a spear¬ 
head, and an arrow-head, an object of stone supposed to havo been a sling- 
bullet, and a small Roman coin ; the whole of these relics were from 
Portland. 

By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. —A beautiful cameo on sardonyx 
of two strata; it is of oval form and unusually large dimensions, measuring 
7Hu. by Sin. This choice specimen of glyptic art, which was obtained 
by tho Chancellor of the Exchequer from the Hertz collection, represents 
Jupiter and Thetis. Tho great Jove appears in an unusual attitude, 
seated on a rock under a drooping laurel treo ; his right hand leans upon a 
sceptre, whilst in the left be grasps a thunderbolt; at his feet reposes tho 
engle, seen in profile, with half-spread wings. Tho lower part of tlie 
figure of the g^ is clothed with a chiton; opposite to him stands Thetis, 
holding in her left hand the falling drapery of hevpephct and entreating 
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Jupiter to bestow weapons on her son Achilles. This cameo is considered 
to be one of the finest works of the cinque^^ento period; the subject is 
treated with such admirable skill and conformity to antique design^ that 
the gem has been regarded by some judges of art as a production of tho 
Greek or of the Greco-Roman school of art. 

By the Rev. J ambs Bbck. —Photographs of casts of remarkable human 
remains lately exhumed at Pompeii. See Proceedings Soc. Ant*, vol. ii« 
2ud ser. p. 286. 

By Mr. Edmund Watbutok, F.S.A.—Several valuable rings, recent 
additions to his dactyliotheca. A massive Roman ring of gold set with an 
intaglio of a grasshopper; gold ring from Sicily, thirteenth century, set 
with an antique iutaglio ; gold ring from Sicily, set with a pearl attached 
to the bezel, which projects considerably ; silver ring inscribed, in black 
letter—abel + diabel + gugul + gugul -1- a—fourteenth century ; silver 
signet ring, engi’aved with the letters—Ir— ; another, with a crowned letter 
I ; and a third, with the initial R. Also a gold ** iconographic ” ring, 
finely chased, found near York, fifteenth century ; within the hoop is 
engraved, in black letter, the chaxxson or posy—dc • bon • cor • — ; a gold 
ring set with a garnet, sixteentli coutury ; and a gold ring, seventeenth 
century, with an inscription in Sanscrit character; a pilgrim’s escallop 
shell, of iron, in ripomie work, fifteenth contiuy, found lately at Bury St. 
Edmund’s and there purchased. 

By Mr. W. Bennett. —Silver ring found in a garden at Chapel-cn-lo- 
Frith, Derbyshire ; it Lad been broken and so unskilfully repaired that an 
inscription around the hoop is not decypherablo. By the form of the 
letters, however, aud general fashion, the date appears to be about tho 
middle of tho fifteenth century. 

By General Lefroy, R.A.—An instrument apparenUy intended to afford 
a very fine sight with a fire-arm, the principle being that of the perfo¬ 
rated bead sight. It bears tho date 1594. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith. —A culet of scale armour of Italian 
work ; the scales are of russet steel, with engraved and gilded ornaments. 
It retains tho original lining.—A hood of fine Oriental chain-mail, with 
a nasal of steel; the original lining has been preserved. This remark¬ 
able specimen was obtained at the capture of Soriogapatam, in 1799. 
From the Codrington Collection. 

By Mr. Henderson, F.S.A.—Throo Chinese vases of metal, choice 
specimens of Chinese cloisonne enamel; one of them decorated with tho 
rare imperial yellow coloring. 

By Mr. llEwm.—A Persian dagger, with a hilt of ivoi*y elaborately 
sculptured.—A dagger, with a hilt of crystal, the blade of watered 
steel: from Central India.—Gboorka Koolu-ee, an Oriental weapon, with 
knives and a purse; the mountings of chased silver. 

By' Mr. W. Philufs.—A vase, or heakor of singular form, found at 
I'tesoli in 1862 . 

By Sir John Boilbau, Bart.—An admirable medalliou of the distin¬ 
guished historian, Henry Hallam, struck in bronze by Wyon, aud pour- 
traying very artistically the sti'iking features of that eminent writer. 

By Mr. Birch, F.S.A.—Impression of a brass seal found at Colchester, 
in possession of the Rev. J. H. Pollcxfen of that place. Of circular form, 
diam. nearly | in., date fourteenth century. The device is a hare sitting, 
within a figure formed by two squares interlaced—sonov i co. Several 
VOL. XXI. 0 
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seals of the period have been found with grotesque devices allusive to tlie 
hunting of the boro. One, of frequent occurrence, is given by the Rev. G. 
Dashwood in the second series of his “ Sigilla Antlqua,” of which he has 
hindlj presented a copy to the Institute. Upon this seal, appended to a 
deed 5 lien. V., the hare is seen mounted on a hound, and blowing a horn. 
—souov ROBIN. See pi. 4, fig. 7. Another with the same device has the 
legend— AUOBE I RIDE I had no swetk, 

O 


January 8, 1864. 

The Rev. John Fuller Russell, B.C.L., F.S.A., iu the Choir. 

Mr. Purnell placed before tho meeting a section of the tumuli at Bart- 
low, which had been prepared for the Institute by the Engineer of tho 
Great Eastern Railway, iu accordance with the promise iu his previous 
communicaUon, for the purpose of showing tho course of the projected 
line between two of those remarkable grave-mounds. Mr. Sinclair 
renewed the assurance of his desire to obviate, as far as practicable, the 
apprehended injury; and he exploinod tlio precautions which ho proposed 
to take, in accordance with the conditions of tho conveyance of tho land 
from the Viscount Maynai'd. A communication was likewise received 
from the Council of the Society of Antiquaries, expressing concurrence in 
tho remonstrance addressed by tlio Committco of the Institute. After 
some discussion a resolution was proposed by tlio Very Rev. Canon Rock, 
seconded by Mr. W. S. Wolford, and carried ainauimously, to tho effect 
tliat the projected intersection of the Bartlow Hills by o railway was 
highly objectionable, and that any such schemo which would expose those 
monuments of antiquity to serious jeopardy must be strongly reprobated, 
not only by tho Institute, but by arcbocologists at large, and by oil persons 
who regard with any intelligent interest tho landmarks of our early history. 

The Chairman called the attention of tho meeting to a present receiv^ 
from H. R. II. the Prince of Wales, and ho congratulated the Society on 
the satisfactory evidcuce of the interost in their pursuits thus manifested 
by the Prince. The following gratifying communication was then read :— 


“ Windsor Castle, Dec. 10, 1863. 

“ Sib, —I am directed by lI.R.H. tho Princo of Woles to forward to 
you, for tho Library of tho Archieological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a copy of the description of a papyrus, which was found iu an 
excavation made by direction of tho Princo during tho Eastern tour of 


“ I am, Sir, (kc., 

“ (Signed) M. II 0 LZMA.VN, 

** Librarian to H. R. H. the Princo of Wales. 
“T. Purnell,’Esq., See. Arch. Inst.” 


After a special vote of ncknowlcdgmeut of tlie favor thus graciously 
conferi*ed upon the Society, Mr. C. W. Goodwin offered some observations 
on tliis interesting relic of antiquity. The papyrus, which had been 
described and ably edited by Mr. Bh’ch, is of tho fourth century before 
the Christian era, and consequently of a time when art iu Egypt was 
in a state of gradual decline. The MS, is, moreover, unfortimatcly 
imperfect, having sustained injuries from voiious causes, and it is 
apparent that it was produced by a scribe who was not a proficient in 
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tlio tusk upon iThlch he waa engaged. Papyri, it is \rell known, were 
frequently kept in readiness, with blank spaces for the names and 
description of the deceased; the papyrus, in fact, formed part of the 
regular funeral appliances. They were of three classes, namely. Ritual, 
Books of Transmigrations, and Solar Litanies, or descriptions of the 
passage of the soul through the earth in the solar boat. These highly 
curious MSS, contain minute descriptions of all the regions through which 
the soul was supposed to pass after death ; but unfortunately there are 
few, if any, perfect examples of papyri, and Mr, Goodwin was able to cite 
only one in remarkably fine condition, preserved in the Soane Museum, and 
shortly to he published. 

A notice by the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, 
Br, CriARLTOK, was tlion read, relating to the discoveries of ancient remains 
in Schleswig, and the valuable collections preserved in the Museum at 
Flensborg. (Printed in this Journal, vol. xr. p. 298.) A copy of the 
admirably illustrated work by Conrad Engelhardt, director of the Museum 
above mentioned, was sent for inspection. Dr. Charlton invited special 
attention to tlie distinct and satisfactory execution of the plates, surpassing 
anything known to him produced in this country. It may interest some of 
our readers to know that, during the late deplorable onslaught on tho 
Danish States, Flensborg having been occupied by the Prussian marauders, 
a formal demand was made on Herr Engelhardt to deliver np tho Musouin, 
so that the collection noticed by Dr. Charlton might bo sent to Berlin as 
Old German antiquities. This danger of such arhitmry spoliation had 
happily been foreseen, and the Museum had been removed beyond the 
present reach of German aggression. 

Mr. Albert Wat communicated the following notes of recent discoveries 
of Roman remains near Bast Ham, Essex : — 

During the last month my attention was invited by a kind friend and 
early member of the Institute, Mr. Colquhoun, to vestiges of Roman occu¬ 
pation lately brought to light in Essex during tho construction of the 
metropolitan works for the high level sewer, traversing the Plaistow and 
East Ham levels. Mr. Colquhoun suggested that some report on those dis¬ 
coveries, which present facts of interest, could not fail to prove acceptable 
to the Institute, and he referred mo to his relative, the Rev. £. F. Boyle, 
vicar of the parish of East Ham, in which the remains in question have 
been discovered. It is to the courtesy of that gentleman that I have been 
mainly indebted for the following information. I regret that I have been 
unable to examine the site and the relics there coHoctod, and which I hope 
may bo deposited in tho British Museum. Mr. Burtt has, however, had 
tho kindness to visit East Ham nt my request, and I may refer to his 
personal invostigntions to correct any inaccuracy in these notices. East 
Ham, on tho ancient river-mai'gin of tho Thames, from which it is now 
distant about two miles, is a locality not devoid of interest to the antiquary. 
The church, built of flints, and consisting of a nave and two chancels, 
shows indications of antiquity in its so-called Saxon arches with sigzag 
ornaments, and the apsidal termination of one of the chancels, with 
narrow window-openings of early date. In the grave-yard rest the remains 
of one whose name must ever be held in honored remembrance amongst 
English archaeologists, and to whose personal examination of our eoilier 
antiquities in their more perfect condition a century ago, we are con¬ 
stantly indebted in our researches. The Nestor of archaeology, Stukcley, 
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was there interred ; by liis special desire the smooth turf was laid over 
the resting-place selected by himself, without any monument. Roman 
restiges are not wanting in the neighbourhood. About two miles to the 
north runs the Roman lino of road towards Colchester by Durolitwn, 
supposed to hare been at Romford, and Ccpsaronicgus, (Chelmsford); 
many Roman traces might doubtless be enumerated on eitlier side of this 
ancient way, throughout its course eastward from Londinium. Not for 
distant from the locality under consideration, and to the north of tho 
Roman via, Lethioullier has I'ccordcd tho discovery, in 1724, at a place 
called Valentines, of a skeleton interred in a stone coffin placed north 
and south and circular at the feet; this was probably Roman : near it 
was an urn filled with burned bones. The most remarkable work, how¬ 
ever, in tliese parts, is the camp at Uphall near Barking, about a mile 
south of the Roman road, in a weli-chosen position on the eastern bank 
of the river Roding. Its form is nearly quadrangular, the area being 
upwards of forty-eight acres ; it has been attributed to the Roman period, 
and appears to resemble the entrenchments of that ago. I am indebted, 
moreover, to Mr. Boyle, for information that remains exist of a Roman 
camp, not indicated in the Ordnance Survey, on the river's edge opposite 
Woolwich, within a mile of the spot where the recent discoveries occurred. 
I now proceed to notice briefly the objects brought to light during the last 
month on the site, as Mr. Boyle believes, of nn extensive Roman cemetery. 
The principal relic disinterred is a stono coffin with a coped lid: this 
sepulchral cist is formed of coarse oolite brought from a considerable 
distance ; it measures about 7 ft. in length, by 25 in. in width ; tho thick¬ 
ness of its sides is nearly 5 in.: it contained two skeletons, tho heads, it 
deserves to be noticed, having been placed at the opposite ends of tho 
cavity. I am not aware that any deposit lias been described iu which this 
peculiarity occuiTcd. Tho remains appeared to be of adults, the teeth not 
much impaired by age. Three leaden coffins were also disinten'cd, the 
three tombs being in a row, placed north aud soutlt, and not many feet 
apart. The coped lid of tho stone cist lay at a considerable depth under 
the surface, the leaden coffins not far from it. In one, tho smallest of 
these, were tlie remains of a young person; tho otlier, measuring 
4 ft. 10 in. in length, contained a skeleton, hkewise of a youilt ; its lid is 
ornamented down tho middle with the peculiar headed strings of ornament 
and scallop-shells at intervals at tho sides of iheso beaded lines, repeatedly 
noticed on leaden coffins found in the neighbourhood of London, as 
described in the Ai'chseologla, and by Mr. Roach Smith, in his Collectanea 
Autiqna, vol. iii. p. 50. There are three Roman coffins of Icotl in the 
British Museum ; one of ibeso, found at Shadwell, is oimamentod with 
scallop-shells. Near the coffins, discovered at East Ilam, were some cinerary 
urns and other pottery, with fragments of glass, also two skeletons, 
which appeared to have been dejjosited in wooden cists. The leaden 
coffins measure in length about 5 ft., 4 ft., and 5 ft. respectively, tho 
contents in each instance being, as Ifr. Boyle observes, mixed apparently 
with limo in a granulated state ; tlio bones in tho stone cist wero in better 
presen’atiou than those in the leailen depositories, but this circumstance 
may be accounted for by tlio fact that the remains in these last were 
doubtless of children. Mr. Boyle has sent for inspection some of tho 
Jictilia; they are of the description usually found neai* Roman interments, 
and inolndo three vessels of feJamian ware ; the potter’s mark on one, a 
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patera, Sin, in diameter, being apparently—^JUjRcrrvs • p.— , or fecit, a 
name Trhieh I have not before noticed; on another may possibly be— 
MANNi; the third is n saucer, with the usual ornamental leaves in relief 
around its rim. 

Thei'e is also a sepulchral oUa of coarse brown ware, and a small eylix 
of superior workmanship, but irafortunately broken ; it may be of Castor 
manufacture, and is of light red ware, faced with chocolate-brown, and 
elaborately engine-turned. Mr. Boyle has also sent fragments of very 
thin, colorless glass, probably Koman, but there is nothing to indicate 
what may have been the fashion of the unguentary or other vase of which 
they are portions. The spot whero these interments have been found, 
indicating probably the position of a cemetery and of some more extensive 
Roman occupation in that part of Essex than has been hithorto observed, is 
about 900 yards west of the church of East Ham, and at the base of the 
swelling ground which runs along the margin of the East Ham Level. The 
circumstances which led to the discovery are remarkable, according to the 
particulars which Mr. Burtt related after his recent examination of tho 
site.. The great high-level sewer, destined to convey tho impurities of 
the metropolis oird to discharge them at an embouchure about two miles 
distant from East Ham, consists of three tumiela or great culverts, aide by 
side, which, in the part adjacent to the Roman site and for some distance 
as tho sewer traveraes tho marshy level, are constiucted considerably above 
the surface, and are covered over with soil, so as to present the appearance 
of a long embankment about 20 feet in height. It was in obtoining soil 
or ballast, as the ganger stated to Mr. Burtt, to cover this great work, that 
the discovery occurred, on December 16th or 17th ult.: a piece of laud 
mljoining the aewer has been taken, tho top * spit,' a foot and a'half deep, 
was i*emoved temporarily, and the sand and gravel excavated to the depth 
of 10 or 12 feet over a lai’ge area. The find occurred near the edge of the 
cutting. The stone sai'cqphngus was first exposed at a depth of about 
4 ft. 6 in.; then the leaden coffins smTOuuded by the pottery ; lime appeared 
to have been placed around and over the coffins. The ballast thus obtained 
is sandy gravel; the section at the edge of tho cutting is curious, and not 
without interest as an example of alluvial accumulations. In one part ap¬ 
peared a straight band a few inches tliick ; above it a larger stratum, 
wholly of fine soft sand ; then a thin layer of small, clean, water-washed 
stones, lying loose, as if in a modern aquarium instead of having lain for 
centuries under six feet of soil. 

“ Leaden coffins have occun'cd 1 ‘epeatedly with Roman remains around 
London, near tho Old Kent Road, at Stratford lo Bow, Shadwell, and 
elsewhere. In several instances the peculiar ornameut of the bended string 
and scallop shells in relief bos occurred. A remarkable example was 
brought to light in 1812, in operations for the water-works near the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, Kent Road. This coffin was decorated with bands, 
longitudinally, transversely, and diagonally, of tho beaded pattern which 
has been noticed. At one end were two figures of Minerva, at tho other 
two scallop shells.* Morant mentions, in his History of Colchester, p. 183, 

3 Sir Robert Cotton informed Woever which measured Sft. in len ^; at the 
that a chest of lead was found in Rat- sides wore many glasa^ bottlea, Samian 
cliffe Held, Stepney, the npper part of ware and other objeota—(Wcever^s 
which was ** gamlahi^ with e^op shells Funeral Moanm., p. SO j Gough’s Sap. 
and a crotiater border." There were two Mon. vol. L p. C4.) 
jar's at tho head and foot of this coffin, 
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a leaden coffin found there in 1749 ; it was wrought all over with lozenges, 
in each of which was a scallop shell. Other cinmples have been recorded, 
chiefly near London. It may deserve mention that, as Mr. Fi*anks has 
pointed out to me, these scallops are evidently casts from the natural 
shells, which have been used in forming the mould or bed, probably of sand, 
on which the leaden slab was cast destined to form the coffindid. The 
shells occur, as Mr. Burtt informs me, on two of the leaden coffins found 
at East Ilanr ; in one instance a single moulding with divergent shells runs 
along the middle of the lid ; in the other these ornaments appear lihewiso 
at the sides of the cists. These leaden ossuaria ara doubtless to bo 
attributed to a late period of Homan sway in Britain ; they are remarkable 
not only as examples of Homan metallurgy, shewing considerable skill in 
the art of casting, but as evidence of the prevalence of interment'without 
cremation. 

“ I am happy to learn from Mr. Boyle that careful drawings and photo¬ 
graphs of tliese interesting relics have been secured for the Essex Arcluno- 
logical Society, under the care of a well-informed archsoologist, Mr. II. \V. 
lUng. It is satisfactory to know that the discovery will be duly recorded 
in.the Transactions of the Society of the county where it has occurred, and 
which contain valuable materials for the history of the Homan times in 
Essex. Meanwhile I have gladly availed myself of the rccommendotion of 
my friend, Mr. ColquUonn, and the kindness of Mr. Boyle, to invite attention 
to a discovery which donbtloss may he the precursor of more extensive 
investigations. It is the proper province, and declared purpose of our 
Society, to watch over the progress of public works, and profit by infonna- 
Uon which may be brought to light in such operations as that which has 
now revealed vestiges of the Homan colonists near the Essex margin of Ute 
Thames." 

Mr. Warwick Kinq made some observations on the same subject, and 
promised to bring at tho ensuing meeting drawings winch lie bad executed, 
representing the ancient remains disintcircd at East Ham. 

nub CSlTnrkjl of 9rt CTybthttrb. 

By Mr. Walter L. Lawrexcb, F.S.A.—Photograph of a rudely sculp¬ 
tured tablet of stone, lately found, with numerous Homan remains, at 
Wycombe, near Andoversford, Gloucestershire. The sculpture measures 
10 in. by 7 in., and represents three figures in relief. The prmcipal and 
ccntml figure has been supposed to pourtray a chieftain in military attire 
between two attendant musicians. Ho is apparently clad in the short- 
skirted panula with a peaked hood or cucullus, a fashion of Gaulisli 
origin, and adopted by persons whose occupations exposed thorn to the 
weather. This garment had no sleeves, and it appears to havo been oj>en 
at the right side. It may have been used by the Roman soldier in incle¬ 
ment regions, as it was also in the chase. There is n tablet at Netlierby 
with tliree figures thus attired, which was exhibited by the Into Sir James 
Graham in the Museum at the Carlisle Meeting of 4o Institute ; it has 
been figured in Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, voL ii. p. 83 ; Brace’s Roman 
Wall, p. 403, Another Homan sculpture with two figures iu like cos¬ 
tume was found at Carlisle, and is figured, Archmologin, vol. x. p. 139.— 
Photograph of a well-preserved cranium and hom-corca of a Bos longi/rons, 
the ancient species of ox existing in Britain as Into as Roman times, 
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although its remains are of comparativoly rare occurrence on Roman sites. 
Wycombe, the place where these objects were found, is supposed to have 
been the site of a large military station, with an odjaceut town of some 
extent. The vestiges lately explored to a small extent by Mr. Lawrence, 
may be traced over an area of about 25 acres; foundations of extensive 
buildings hare been partially excavated, including a semicircular wall, 75 ft. 
in length, supposed to be part of an amphitheatre. No mosaic floor has 
hitherto been brought to light, but numerous hypocaust tiles have been 
found, and minor relics, stich as coins, Samian and other pottery, personal 
ornaments, styli, keys, implements, articles of the toilet, <fec. in abxmdance ; 
tlie coins extend from*tho earlier emperors to Arcadius, with some Romano- 
Bntish coins of a later period. The most remai-kable specimen of ancient 
art is a bronze draped statuette of Mars, of beautiful workmanship, mea¬ 
suring 3 in. in height. The site, which is on Mr. Lawrence’s estates, has 
been traditionally regarded as a “ burnt Roman city it is probable that 
further researches might bring to light remains of considerable interest. 
A committee has been formed, and conU'ibutions are requested towards the 
excavations. It is the wish of the proprietor of the land that all auti- 
qulticB wliiclx may bo found should be deposited in a Gloucestershire 
Museum.* 

By Mr. HuMTimEY Wickham. —A specimen of mediasval pottery found 
at Strood, in Kent, and belonging to Mr. W. J. West of that place. It is 
a pilgrim’s bottle, or costrel, of pale yellow-colored ware, the upper 
port only being glazed. There are two small ears for suspension. Height 
6 in. A somewhat similar vessel is flgureJ, Journ. Arch. Ass., vol. v. 
p. 33. 

By Mr. Webb. —Several choice specimens of sculpture in ivory. 

February 5, 1864. 

Octavius Moroax, Esq., M.P., V.P.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Purnell reported further proceedings regarding the Bartlow tumuli. 
At the request of the Central Committee, the Rev. Edwai'd Hill had con¬ 
sented to make a personal examination of the intended course of tho 
branch line, from which serious injury to those unique vestiges of Roman 
times is to be apprehended, and for which it appeared that an Act of Par¬ 
liament had been obtained during the last Session, and the conveyance of 
tho land actually completed by the Viscount Maynard, on whose estates 
the Bartlow grave-mounds aro situated. Mr. Hill stated the results of 
his visit to Bartlow, in company with some residents in tho neighbourhood 
who take interest in the preservation of these remains. He expressed 
his opinion that tho projected line carried at tho foot of one of the most 
remarkablo and best preserved of the Roman tumuli, rendering a deep 
cutting at its base requisite, must prove in no slight degree detrimental to 
that monument, notwithstanding tho stringent conditions of the conveyance 
whereby the Railway Company bad been required to construct sustaining 
walls in the cutting, for the support of the tumuli so needlessly invaded by 
thoir scheme of operations. It had been oonsidorod, however, as Mr. Hill 
stated, that the sacrifice might bo made of a portion of the adjacent 


® S«e an account of Mr. Lawrence’s investigations in Proceodings Soc. Ant. vol. ii. 
second series, p. 302; Qent. Mag. Hoc., 1803, p. <5271 Jan. 1804, p. 86. 
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smaller tumolus, namely, that nearest to the 'village of Bartlow, and 
which BufferoJ considerable mutilation some years since through injudi¬ 
cious eicavations by Sir Bnsick Ilnrwood. 

The following resolution was then proposed by W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., 
Jf.P., seconded by W. S. Wal/ord, Esq., and unanimously adopted :— 
“ The Members of the Archseological Institute have 1 ‘eceived with sincoro 
satisfaction the assurance from the Engineer-in-Chief of the Groat Eastern 
Kailway, expressing his disposition to accede to their request for the pre¬ 
servation of the Bortlow kills, as far as may be consistent witli the 
arrangements made nnder tho Act of Parlianacnt passed for the construc¬ 
tion of the line. The interest taken by tho public in their prcsorvaliou 
has been abundantly shown by the Resolutions passed by various Anti¬ 
quarian Societies, and by the coinmuntcations which have appeared in tlio 
Times and other public Journals. In reliance upon tho willingness of the 
Board of Directors to preservo m 9 numcnts of so much archmolugicnl 
interest, the Members of the Institute would suggest whether it might uot 
1)0 practicable to alter tho gradient of the line from the point where it 
crosses the Saffron Walden and Linton road at a level, so that tho cutting 
between the Hills might be reduced in depth. They would suggest also 
that some deviation of tho line towards the north-east might be found 
practicable, by which its com-so might bo somewhat removed from tho 
base of tho piinclpal Hill even at the partial sacrihoo of tho adjacent 
tumulus comparatively of minor interest." 

A memoir was then read, addressed through Mr. C. S. Greaves, Q.C., 
by Mr. Frank Calvert, relating to tho sito of Gergis in the Troad. Priuted 
in this volume, p. 48 ante. 

The Rev. H. M. Sca.utit, Prebendary of Wells, gave a report of the 
excavations at Urioconiuni, subsequently to his statomeui road at tho 
Meeting of the Institute at Gloucester, and printed in this Journal, 
vol. xvii., p. 240. Priuted in this volume, infra. 

Mr. Hewitt contributed a notice of a tiltiug-helm, scut for the inspec¬ 
tion of the Society by General Lefroy, having been lately acquired for tho 
Armory at Woolwich arranged under his direction. This helm had formed 
pait of tho Brocas collection. Priuted in this volume, p. CO ante. 

The remarkable helm of the same ]>eriod and general character, hero 
figured, was exhibited, by kind permission of the Rev. J. P. Alcock, Vicar 
of Ashford, Kent, in the Museum of the Institute at their lost annual 
meeting. It was provided with contrivances for attaching it to the breast 
and back-plates, not dissimilar to those in the fine example communicated 
by General Lefroy ; the perforated bar in front, however, described in Mr. 
Hewitt’s memoir on that specimen has been lost, part of the hinge aluuo 
romaining ; and at tho back, part of a buckle only is now to be seen. 
There do not appear to have been staples for side-straps, as in the helm 
described by Mr. Hewitt; but on the loft side, near the lower edge, thoro 
ai-e two ronud perforations connected doubtless with some adjustment for 
attaching tho helm to the breast-plate ; the left side of the helm, being that 
most exposed in tilting to tho stroke of the adversary's spear, is sU’cngth- 
cned by a strong second plato, or piece de renfort, extending just beyond 
tho fore-part, where a small staple and bolt are seen, apparently for attach¬ 
ment to the plate below. On the right side there is a rectangular open¬ 
ing (about inches by 2^), and, on the left side, a regular ovd aperture, 
shown in the woodcut; tho latter only has closdy-sct rivet-hoads round 
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it8 edge. At first sight the conjectare appears probable that both these 
apertures were for ventilation, like the cruciform and other breathing holes 
in the helms of an cai'lier period ; but possibly that on the left side may 
have been a part injured in conflict and repaired by an oval plate riveted 
on; the helm, however, of Sir John Crosby, formerly in St. Helen’s 
church, Bishopsgato, has a circular plate with numerous small perforations 
for air affixed on the side near the riglit ear. lie died in 1475. The 
tilting'helm from Ashford church, here figured, may he regarded as an 
ciamplo of value, its date being known ; it was part of the funeral achieve' 
ment over the altar*tomb of Sir John Fogge, Treasurer and Comptroller 
of the Household of Edward IV. Ho died in 1499, having been a liberal 
benefactor to the fabric of Ashford church and to the town. The weight 
of this helm is 23 lb. 15 oz. 



TUttnir-heliMt In Aaliford Chnreih, Kent, eutpondad over tho tomb cf Sir John Pogga, 
who diad USO. 

A short commtinication was received from Mr. C. Wisston, inviting 
the attention of the Institute to the discovery, during the previous month, of 
a leaden coffin at Barton near tho Bishopstoke station of the South-Western 
Railway. It contained the skeleton, as supposed, of a fomalo, accom¬ 
panied by several atnpullce or ungiiontarics of glass, of various forms ; 
these vessels loy in fragments over the right shoulder. Tho coffin was 
deposited with tho head towards the west. It was enclosed in a wooden 
chest, which had wholly decayed.^ 

* An aocount of this discovery is given, Joum. Brit. Arch. Assoc., 1864, pp. 8^, 
199 ; Gent. Mag., March 1S64, p. S80. 
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gwttquittci aitb C 00 rSi of STrt 

By the Her, C. W. Kiko. —Engravings of Etruscan imlstaves and a celt 
of bronxc in the collection of Mr. Westropp of Cork, These examples 
differ in many respects from the weapons or implements of their class foUnd 
in our own country, in France, or in Germany ; they present a group of no 
slight interest for purposes of comparison in 
prosecuting the obscure question of the use 
and origin of these objects, occunmg in such 
remarkable variety of types, whilst those of 
each country respectively appear to bo dis¬ 
tinguished by some characteristic peculiarity of 
fashion or detail. See woodcuts. The celt 
deserves notice on account of the flanges along 
its entire length, and the perforation at the 
narrow end. It measures 6 in. in length. Com¬ 
pare one from Herculaneum figured by Caylus, 
Recueil d’Antiqu., tom. ii. p. 321. Of the 
other specimens here figured the largest mea¬ 
sures 9 in. in length; it is of remarkable 
fashion, and finished very skilfully; another, 
ornamented with numerous impressed con¬ 
centric circles, measures 6| in. in length. 
Caylus gives two, of singulor types, from 
Herculaneum, ornamented with impressed cir¬ 
cles. Of these bronze implements one is 
socketed, and furnished with singular lateral 
hooks. Caylus, ut supi'a, pi. xcii., xciv. Sec 
also the accompanying woodcut.® 

By Mr. W. Warwick Eiko. —Drawings of 
the Roman sarcophagus, the leaden coffins, 
vessels of Samian and other wares brought to 
light at East Ham, Essex, as related at tho 
previous meoUng. See p. 94, ante. 

OmaTcentod bronu colt ftrom By Jfr, SaMUBL DODD. — A facsimile of an 
original noArir 8 ittchc*. inscribed Blab near renzonce, first noticed in 
1700 by Edward Ll^^d, and described and 
figured by Borlaso, in his Antiquities of Cornwall. It formerly served as part 
of a foot-bridge across a mountain rivulet between Gulval and Madron, the 
inscribed face being turned downwards, so that the inscription could only 
be Viewed by passing beneath in tho bed of the brook. It has been lately 
removed, and is now placed erect by the side of a hedge near the bridge. 
The spot is approached by a pictm'csque walk from Chyandower, the nortli- 
westem suburb of Penzance, and is known as Blue Bridge, in a dingle 
called Borlowina Bottom. The inscription has been thus read,— qtbkatau 
BBL iDKVi Piuvs, —or, according to Borlaso, —utematts icdikvi pilivs. 
This inscription is noticed in Murray’s Cornwall, p. 128. Mr. Dodd is 

® This raro example with hooks is operations, in tliis Joum.'il, vol. vi. p. 
noticed by Mr. James Tates in his Me- S78. 
tnoir on the use of celts in military 




Brosze EtztucAo Celt asd PalBCavea. 


Froia Uio OoUectien of Mr. Wcitropp, Cork, 
fioalc, b*U UntUi. 
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tlispoBod to regard the name aa identical with that of CjnedJar, a BiiliBli 
worthy who lived about A.D. 380, called by Nennius Cunedag, and in the 
lolo MS. Cunedda or Cynneddaf. 

By Mr. H. Denny, A.L.S., with the obliging pennisaion of Mr. Nnnncloy, 
Hon. Curator, Antiqu. and Art Department, Philos, and Lit. Soc. at Leeds. 
—-An Anglo-Saxon broocli of silvered metal, partly gilt and ornamented 
with a central boas formed of a" piece of shell, surrounded by four thin flat 
pieces of garnet in cruciform arrangement set over bright metallic foil; 
the intervening spaces arc chased witlr interlaced patterns. The centre of 
the boss was doubtless originally enriched with a small plate of garnet, 
and around the rim are zigzag ornaments in niello. This beautiful orna¬ 
ment measures 1|. in. in diameter. It closely resembles specimens found 
at Gilton and Kingston, Kent, and now in the Faussett Collection in Mr. 
Mayer’s possession ; tliey were exhibited by the kindness of that gentleman 
in the Museum at the Rochester meeting. See the Inventoiium Sepul- 
chrnlo, by Mr. Roach Smith, pi. iii. fig. 1, 7, 9, <kc. Tho bi‘oochos there 
figured diflTer chiefly from that exhibited in having three ornaments of 
garnet only instead of four. With this relic of Saxon jewelry there are pre¬ 
served in the Leeds Museum an iron shield-bess of the form commonly 
found in Kent (Inv. Sep. pi. xv. fig. 14) a broken iron sword, and a spear¬ 
head measuring 15i in. in lengUi. These relics were, as stated, formerly 
in tho possession of the late Mr. Lane Fox, of Bramham Park, near 
Tadcaster, and wero accompanied by a note by Mr. T. S. Prescott, stating 
that they were found on the breast of a man in a stone cist or coffin, the 
hair and teeth being perfectly preseiwed, ond that they were shown to an 
antiquary at Dover, by wliom they wero pronounced to be Saxon. Unfor¬ 
tunately the precise place is not mentioned ; tho interment in question was 
probably brought to light in tho parish of Guston, near Dover, whore a 
person named Prescott formerly had a farm ; the Dover Castle Farm, on 
the summit of tho Castle Hill, was also in his oeenpation.—Two small honca 
or bunnsliing stones of fine grained greenish stone (chlorite?) found in 
1841 at Drewton, near North Cave, in the East Riding of Yorkshire ; one 
of them measures 2| in. in length ; it is perforated at one end for suspen¬ 
sion ; the other which has been much worn by use is broken.—Three bQtci' 
rings, one of them of xiv. cent., inscribed,—i^f mariu x^f amtii -f- — 
another having ten knobs around the hoop, used for devotional purposes 
instead of a string of beads or numcra^ta, on the head is engraveci the 
sacred monogram with three uails, cmblematio of the crucifixion ; tho tliird 
may have been a betrothal ring, inscribed outside —peare ood— and within 
tho hoop -f nt • TiiVE • in • haut • The objects above described ore pre¬ 
served in the Museum of the Philosophical and Literary Society at Leeds. 

By Mr. Octavius Mougan, M.P.—Thirteen ornamental objects of silver 
curiously chased, collected by an officer of rank in India; their date and 
use has not been ascertained. They consisted of a miniature model of a 
musniid, or throne with a canopy resembling an umbrella; a diminutive 
bell; massive and richly chased spoons ; a salver bearing a Sanscrit 
inscription ; two ingeniously constructed ornaments in form of fish, with 
pliable scales, and a cylindrical vessel elaborately wrought with flowers, 
<kc. Some of these objects are believed to be of considerable anti(^ity. 

By Mr. Nunnelky, Hon. Curator for the Antiquarian and Art Depart¬ 
ment, Leeds Philosophical Society.—A beautiful and massive gold ring, 
reported to have been found at Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire ; around the 
hoop is the posy,—subtiit bouf —{souvenez tons) with small trailing flowers 
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geparatifig (lie words^ and doubtless origioally enriched with enamel. 
Within are engraved five trefoils, and on each of these is a letter, not 
to be deeypher^ satisfactorily. 

By Mr. W, Buroes. —A covered cup encrusted with mother of pearl; 
a cholioe enriched with precious stones, in imitation of one of early form ; 
also a knife and fork with handles decorated with filagree-work of the 
seventoentU century.—Photograph of an exquisitely illnminatcd page in 
possession of M. Alexandre do la Ilcrche, of Beauvais; it depicts four 
scenes,—Savage Life, represented by a family in a desert, contrasted with 
Base, a charming delineation of an industilons carpenter in a well-furnished 
workshop, >yith his wife and child; Misory, in squalid wretchedness in a 
hovel; and Wealth, an exquisite interior of the dining hall of a rich 
burgher, surrounded by luxuries, a cupboard of costly plate, dsc. The 
illumination appears to be of most delicate execution, French art in the 
fifteenth century. 

Medlstal SEAI3.—By Mr. Ferqusos, of Morton, Carlisle.—Impression 
of a brass matrix found in the town of Lanark, and now in possession of 
Mr. Adam Sim of Biggar, N. Britmn. The seal is of circular form, diam. 
rather more than f inch ; date fifteenth century; the device is a triangle 
with a small circle at each of its angles, possibly symbolical of the Holy 
Trinity. The legend, in old English lottors, not satisfactorily docyphered, 

seems to begin thus—§ : |<bcn (? for Evan). It will bo noticed 

in Mr. Henry Laiug’s forthcoming catalogue of Scottish seals collected in 
public and private depositories since the publication of his valuable rolumo 
by the Bannatyne Club,* 

By Mr. Ready. —Impression of a matrix, probably of lead, stated to have 
been found at Slrood, near Rochester ; it has not been ascertained where 
the original seal now o.xists. This example is triangulnr or escutchcon- 
shapod, measuring about inch iu width at top, and each of tho other 
rides of the triangle inch. The whole of the central compartment, 
surrounded by the inscribed margin, is charged with cinquefoils or angemmeSf 

4, 3, 2, 1; the legend is as follows:-s’ bertrandi de verketq. 

Bate twelfth ceutury. At the upper edge there was a loop for suspension, 
as frequently found in leaden matrices of tho period. Vcnietitm, or ver- 
naghm, according to Duennge, signified an older-grovo, alncitm; Fr. 
verve or vergne, an older ; Roquefort. The bearing on this curious seal 
may soem, however, to have reference to tlie flowers of spring, ** illud quod 
sorainatur tempore veris,'’ according to one of the old Glossarists, whilst 
elsewhere we find Fcm oxpltunod os '*Ros Syriacus—fios orboris que 
dioitur alnns.” 


The Rov. John Kekrice, F.S.A., Corator of tho rich assemblage of 
antiquities in the Museum of tho Yorksbiro Philosophical Society, announces 
for immediato publication a Selection of papers on Archmology and History 
communicated to that body, and relating to tlie Knights Templars in 
Yorkshire, the traditions of Pontefract Castle, mimisinatic discoverios, a 
tablet of tho reign of Trajan found at York, dtc. Subscribers’ names arc 
received by Mr. Dallas, at the Museum, York. 

® This supplomantnry volume will b« Mr. Henry Laing’s former catalogoo. Sub- 
printed as soon ns 100 subecribera are scrlbors' names are received by Messrs, 
obtained: it will contain doMxiptions, Edmonaton, or by tbo author, 8, Elder 
ivith woodcuts, &o. of more than 1200 Strost, Edinburgh. Price, to sobaoribers, 
seals obtained since the publication-of two guiueas. 
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BU Bdvard tha Cosfeaaor give* hia King to St. John diaguiaad m a Pilgrim. 


From an Ulumliiatioii In tha Abbreviated Domeadar Book pneserrod at the Pablic Bocord 
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OKT A REMAUKABLE INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF SAINT EDWARD 
THE CONFESSOR, WITH NOTICES OF CERTAIN RINGS HAL¬ 
LOWED ON GOOD FRIDAY BY THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 

Br EDMUND WATERTON, K.M., K. Oh., F.8.A. 

For several centuries the Kings of England were wont to 
bless or to “ hallow " certain rings, which were to be worn as 
of vh’tue against the cramp and the falling sickness. This 
appears to have been a custom exercised exclusively by the 
monarchs of England, and the last who so blessed cramp 
rings was Queen Mary. 

* The origin of this custom is obscure. The historians only 
state that the ring of Saint Edward the Confessor "was kept 
for some time in Westminster Abbey, as a relic of the holy 
man;^ that it was applied for curing the falling sickness; 
and that this practice led the succeeding Kings of England 
to bless rings on Good Friday against the cramp and 
epilepsy. This very meagre account is the only one given, 
and no reason is alleged why the former should have given 
nse to the latter practice. 

The history of Saint Edward’s ring is related by several 
writers, and is to be found in his various biographies.® After 
comparing the different versions, I have selected that given 
by Caxton in the “ Golden Legend,” which is as follows :— 

“ Whan the blessyd Kyng Edwarde had lyvid many yeres 


* See Polydoro Vei^gil, i. a vivi. p. 187; 
edl 1649. Also Harpafeld, stec. xi. c. iil 
p. 219; ed. 1622. 

* See Alnred Riyall. col. 897, Bromp- 
iou, obroD. 955. AUo the French blo- 
iric«l Llfu of SL Edward, dedicated to 


Elonnor, Queen of Henry III., lately 
edited by Mr. Luord for the eeries of 
ehroniolee published under direction of 
the Master of the Rolle, p. 122 ; and 
the Latin Life of tho Conreeaor in the 
Bodleian Library, ibUL, p. 873. 
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and was fallen in to grete age, it happed he came rydynge by 
a chyi'che in Esscxe, callyd Claverynge, which© was at that 
tyme in lialouynge, and sholde be dedycate in the honour of 
our lorde and sayiit Johan the evangelyste. Wherfore the 
kyng, for grete devocyon, liighte downe, and taryed while 
the chyrche was in hallouynge : and in the time of processyon 
a fayre olde man came to the kyng and demaunded of hym 
almcs in worsliip of God and Saint John Evangelyst. 
Thenne the kynge fonde noo thynge redy to gyve : ne his 
amener was not present, but took of the ryng fro his fynger 
and yave it unto the pour man : whom the pour man 
thanked and departed. And wythin certayn yeres after, 
ij pylgrymes of Englonde went in to the Holy Londe, for to 
visyte holy places there, and as they had lost theyr way, and 
were gone fio theyr felyship, and the nyghte approched, and 
they sorowed gretly as they that wyst not whyder to goo, 
and dred sore to be perysshid among wylde bestes. At the 
last they sawe a fayre company© of men arrayed in white 
clothyng, with two lyghtes born afore theym. And behyndc 
theym there came a fayr auncyent man wyth white h'eer for 
age. Thenne thyse pylgryms thought© to folowc the lyght 
and drewe nigh. Thenne the olde man axed theim what 
they were, and of what regyon. And they answerdc that 
they were pylgryms of Englonde and had lost theyr felyship 
and way also. 

"Thenne this olde man comforted theym goodly, and 
brought theim in to a fayr cyte, where there was a fayre 
cenacle, honestli an-ayed wyth all maner of deyntees. And 
whan they had well refresshid theym, and rested there all 
nyghte; on the raorne this fayr olde man wente wyth theym 
and brought© theym in the ryght waye agayne. And he was 
gladde to here theym talke of the welfare and holynessc of 
theyr Kyng Saynt Edwarde. And whan he sholde departc 
fro theym, thenne he tolde theym w'hat he was, and sayd, 
I am John thevangel^^st, and say ye unto Edwai-do ^mur 
kyng, that I grete hym well, by the token that he gaaf to 
me this rynge wyth his owne hondes at the halowyng of my 
chirche, w'liicho rynge ye shall delyver to hym agayn. And 
say ye to hym that he dyspose his goodes. For wythin 
five monethos he shall be in the joye of heven wyth me, 
where he shall have his rewarde for his chastito and for his 
good lyvinge : And drede ye not for ye shall spede right 
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well in your joumoy, and yo shall come home in sliorte tyme 
sauf and sounde. And whan he had delyverde to theim the 
ryng he departed fro theym sodeuly, and soon after they 
cam home and dyde theyr message to the kinge, and 
delyverde to hyra the rynge, and sayd that John the Evan- 
gelyst sent it to hym. And as soono as he herde that name 
he was ful of joye, and for gladnes leto falle teres fro his 
®jcn, givynge lawde and thankyng to Almyghty God, and 
to Saynt John his avowry that he wolde vouchesauf to Icte 
him have knowlcge of his depai’tyng out of this worlde. 

“ Also he had a nother token of Saynte John, and that 
was that the two pilgrimes sholdo deyo before him, whiche 
thing was provyd true, for they lyvid not lougo after. And 
at the fest of Crystmasse tho kyng was seke, and on the 
day of thyunoceutes he herde masse in tho newe Chirclie of 
Westmestre, which he had new reedefyed, and tliche he, 
givyng thankingcs unto Almyghty God, retourned in to his 
chamber sore seke, there abidynge the mercy of our Lorde.”® 

Of the history of this ring there are two accounts ; one is, 
that the Confessor in his last illness gave tlie ring which he 
wore to the Abbot of Westminster. Such is the statement 
of Alban Butler, who says that it is so related by William 
Caxton, in tho reign of Henry VI., in his MS. Chronicle of 
England.'^ There is a belief that Havering, in the parish of 
Hornchurch in Essex, was so called from having this ring, 
but there is no foundation for the statement. One of the 
royal hunting-seats in Waltham Forest was called the Bower, 
and Saint Edward was dwelling there when tho pilgrims 
delivered the ring to him. Another account alleges that 
from that time this royal hunting-seat was called Havering- 
atto-Bower. Morant is inclined to derive the name from 
the Saxon h(Bfe)\ a goat, and ing^ pasture ;—the goat's feed¬ 
ing place, or pasture but Caxton, in the Golden Legend, 
calls this place Claverynge.® At Romford, which appeal’s to 
have been the parish church of Hornchurch, the history of 
this ring was represented in stained glass, and the king was 
figured with these words underneath :—Johannes per 
peregrinos mufit Jiegi JSdwardo . . . ." When Dart wrote 
his History of Westminster Abbey, the statues of Saint 

» Golden Legend, Caxton, 1 occviii. * Morant'a Ebbci. vol. H. p. 53. 

* I Sutler, Livott of the Saiuto, vol. f. ® Golden Lfgond, tUMUj^ra. 

p. 654. 
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Edward and the pilgrims were, according to his statement, 
over the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas in 
Westminster Hall, and over the gate going into the Dean’s 
Yard. The story is also wrought in bas-relief in the Abbey 
Church of Westminster, in the chapel where Saint Edward’s 
relics lie at the back of the screen which divides them from 
the altar.’ It was also embroidered in the hangings of the 
choir, with these verses under the figures of Saint John and 
Saint Edward:— 

** Villibus in pannia mendicat imago Juhoniiia. 

Kox dat ei ruunua : donum fecit annulus onus. 

Annulus isto datus mittente Johanne relatus 

Kegi scire mornm Titm dat mortis et boram.” 

The same subject, according to Caxton’s Chronicle, was 
represented in a window in the south aisle, next to that over 
the door leading into the west side of the cloisters; under- 
neatli the figures were those verses :— 

“ Rex oui nil aliud presto fuit, acci)>c, dixit, 

Anuulnm, et cx digito dctraliat ille sno. 

. . Evangelist . . villa Jobanuia 

.gratia petit.” ® 

Prefixed to an abbreviated copy of the Domesday Book in 
the Public Record Office, are three pages, eacli containing 
two representations of incidents in the life of the Confessor, 
as described by Abbot Ailred. The earlier years of tbo 
thirteenth century may be assigned as tlie period of their 
execution, but tliey are earlier than any of the architectural 
or other representations previously referred to. The last of 
these illuminations represents St. John, in the habit of a 
pilgiim, receiving the King’s present, and it is described by 
a quotation from the biogi‘apher (p. 397) — “De annulo 
quern sanctus Rex beato Johauni Evangeliste dedit et 
quomodo euudem rccoperii” A woodcut of this interesting 
delineation, to which my attention has been called by our 
obliging friend Mr. Burtt, accompanies this mcmoii*. Another 
remarIcablo illustration of tho same subject occui’S in the 
MS. Lifo of the Confessor, in tho Public Library at Cam¬ 
bridge, written about 1245. 

7 TLc 6» curious series of subjects of to be found in pL liv. p. 98, edit. 188S. 
tbe Confuseor’s life sro figured iti * Dart, Antiqo. of Wesciu., voL L p. 
Carter’s Sculpture and Poiutiug in Kng- 
land: the incidents here referred to aro 
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At bis coronation Edward II. offered a pound of gold 
wrought into a figure representing Saint Edward holding a 
ring, and a mark of gold, or eight ounces, worked into the 
figure of a pilgrim putting fortli his hand to receive the ring. 

It appears, however, that Saint Edward’s ring was de¬ 
posited with his corpse in the tomb. His translation took 
])lace on the third of the ides of October (Oct. 13), a.d. 
1163, seventj'-sevon yeara after his burial. This solemn 
ceremony was performed at midnight, and on opening his 
cofl&n the body was found to be incornipt. On this occasion 
the Abbot Lawrence took from the body of the sainted king 
his robes and the ring of Saint John ; of the robes the abbot 
made three copes, as appears from the following entry in the 
catalogue of the relics of the Saint. The abbot also gave 
the ring to the abbey.—Dompnus Laurentius quondam 
abbas hujus loci .... sed et annulo ejusdem (Sancti 
Edwardi) quern Sancto Johanni quondam tradidit, quern et 
ipse de paradise remisit, elapsis annis diiobus et dimidio, 
postea in nocte translationis de digito regis tulit, et pro 
mii'aculo in loco isto custodiri jussit.” The same MS. con¬ 
tains the indulgences to bo gained by those who visited the 
holy relics:—" Ad annuluni Sancti Edwardi vj. ann. 
iijc.xL dies.”® No further mention has been found of Saint 
Edward’s ring. 

The precise date when the Kings of England commenced 
to bless rings regarded as preservatives against the cramp, 
or against epilepsy, the Sancti Johannis, is uncertain. 

The earliest mention of the practice wliich I have found 
occurs in the reign of Edward II. 

It appears that on Grood Friday, when the King went to 
adore the cross, he was wont to make an offering of money ; 
that the money so offered was redeemed by a sum of equiva¬ 
lent value ; and that the money so redeemed was converted 
into rings, which were then " hallowed ” by the king. The 
prayer used in the blessing of the rings implores—"ut 
omnes qui eos gestabunt, ncc eos infestet vel nervorum con- 
tractio, vel comitialis morbi periculum.” And the King, to 
impart this salutary virtue, rubbed tlie rings between his 
hands, with this invocation,*—“ Manuum nostrarum corifrica- 

* De fundadoue eccletie Weatm., by 33. 

Ric. Sporley, a monk of the Abbey, a.d. ' Anstii*, Hi»t. of the Gwter, vol. L p. 
1450: MSS. Cott. Claud. A- viiL fif. 32, 223. 
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tione quas olei sacri infusione externa sanctificare diguatus 
es pro ministerii nostri modo conaecra,” &c. 

Hitherto these rings are simply described as annuli. But 
in the 44th of Edward III., in the account book of John de 
Ipre, or Ypres, they are termed medicinales. 

In the last chapter of the constitutions of the Household 
settled in the reign of Edward II., the following entry 
appears :—"Item le Roi doit offrer de certein le jom* de grant 
vendredi a crouce y.s. queux il est acustumez receivre devers 
lui a la mene le chapelein afair ent anulx a donner pur 
medicine az divers gentz.*^ 

In the Eleemosyna Roll of 9th Edward III. the following 
entry occurs:—" In oblacione domini Regis ad crucem de 
Gneythe die parasceves in capella sua infra raannerium suum 
de Clipstone, in precium duorum florencium do Florencia, 
xiiij. die Aprilis, vi.^. viij.c?., et in denariis quos posuit pro 
dictis florenciia reassumptis pro annidis medicinalihus inde 
faciendis, eodem die, vi.«.; summa xii.^. viii.d," ® 

In the Eleemosyna Roll of 10th Edward III. we have the 
following entry :—“ In oblacione domini Regis ad crucem 
do Gneyth in die parasceves apud Eltham, xxix. die Marcii 
V.5., ot pro iisdein denariis reassumptis pro annulis inde 
faciendis per manus Domini Johannis de Crokeford eodem 
die, V.5.” And in the following year :—" In oblacione domini 
regis ad crucem de Gneyth in capella sua in pcho de Wynde- 
sore die parasceves v.j., et pro totidem denariis reassumptis 
pro annidis inde faciendis, v.j.”® 

In the accounts of John de Ypres, 44 th Edward III., the 
foUowing entries are found :—“ In oblacionibus Regis factis 
adorando crucem in capella sua infra castmm suum de 
SVyndesore die parasceves in pretio trium nobilium auri et 
quinque solidorum sterling’, xxv.s.—In denariis solutis pro 
iisdem oblacionibus reassumptis pro annulis medicinalihus 
inde faciendis, ibidem, eodem die, xxv..?.” 

The same entries occur in the 7th and 8th Henry IV. 

In the 8th Edward IV. mention occurs that these cramp 
rings were made of silver and of gold, as appears by the 
following entry:—" Pro eleemosyna in die parasceves c. 
marc, et pro annulis de auro et argonto pro eleemosyna 
Regis eodem die,” &c. And a Privy Seal of the next year, 

» MSS. Cott. Nero, C. viil f. 200. » JbiJ. ff. 212, 213, b. 
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amongst other particulars, enumerates,—“ Item, paid for the 
Kmg’s Good Fry day rings of gold and silver, xxxiii./. vi.s. 
viii.i” 

Mention of these rings is also found in the Comptroller’s 
accounts in the 20th Henry VII. 

A MS. copy of the Orders of the King of England’s 
Household, 13th Henry VIII., 1521-22, preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Paris (No. 9986), contains “ tlie order 
of the Kinge’s of England, touching his coming to service, 
hallowing y« crampe rings, and offering and creeping to the 
crosse.”^ 

“ First the king to come to the closett or to the chappell 
with the lords and noblemen wayting on him, without any 
sword to bee borne before him on that day, and there to 
tarry in his travers till the bishop and deane have brought 
forth the crucifix out of the vestry (the almoner reading the 
service of the cramp rings) layd upon a cnsliion before the 
high altar, and then the huishers shall lay a carpet before 
yt for yi* ]jing to creepe to the crosse upon : and y‘ done, 
there shall be a fourme set upon the carpet before the 
crucifix, and a cushion layd before it for the king to kneclo 
on; and tlie Master of the jewell house shal be ther ready 
with the crampe rings in a basin or basins of silver ; the 
king shall kneele upon the sayd cushion before the fourme, 
and then must the clerke of the closett bee ready with the 
booke conteyninge y® service of the hallowing of the said 
rings, and the almoner must kneel upon the right hand of 
the king, holding of the sayd booke, and when y‘ is done 
the king shall rise and go to the high altar, where an huisher 
must be ready with a cushion to lay for his grace to kneele 
upon, and the greatest Lord or Lords being then present 
shall take the basin or basins with the rings and bear them 
after the king, and then deliver them to the king to offer ; 
and this done the queen shall come down out of her closett 
or travers into the chappell wnth ladies and gentlewomen 
wayters on her, and creepc to the crosse; and that done she 
shall returns againe into her closett or travers, and then the 
ladies shall come downs and creepe to the crosse, and when 
they have done, the Lords and noblemen shall in likewise.” ® 

* Cited in an interefiUog notice of qnobed in the notice of entmp-rin^ 

Orders of the Koyal Household, t. Hon. by Mr. Stevenson, Gent. Mag. voL 1. 
VI11., Gent. Mag. voL i N. 8. p. 48. N. S. 1884, p. 49. 

* Cod. Bibl. Imp. Paris, no. 9986; 
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Chancellor Fortescue uses an ai'gument which shows that 
the sanative virtue of these rings was held, as in the above- 
mentioned ritual, to be derived from the anointing of tlie 
king’s hands with the sacred chrism at -the coronation. In 
his defence of the House of Lancaster, he says,—“Item 
Regibus Angliao regali ipso officio plura incumbunt, qujB 
natur® muliebri adversautur ; ” then, after setting forth the 
cure of the king’s evil, he proceeds,—“Item aurum et 
argentum sacris unctis manibus Regum Anglise in die 
Pasch® ” (it should have been in die Parasceves), “ divinorum 
tempore quemadmodum Reges Angli® annuatim facere 
solent, tactum devote et oblatum, spaamodicos et caducos 
cui*ant quemadmodum per annulos ex dicto auro seu argento 
factos et digitis hujusmodi morbidorum impositos niultis in 
mundi partibus crebro usu cxpectum est. Qu® gratia Reginis 
non conferatur, cum ipsae in manibus non ungantur.” ® 

These cramp rings hallowed by the Kings of England were 
celebrated throughout Europe, and were in great repute. 
Lord Berners, the translator of Froissart, when ambassador 
to Charles V., writing to “ my Lorde Cardinall’s grace from 
Saragoza, the xxi. dale of June,” 1510, says—“ If your grace 
remember me with some crampe rynges ye shall do a thynge 
muche looked for, and I trust to l^tow thaym well, with 
Godd’s grace, who evermor preserve and encreasc yourmoste 
reverent astate.”^ 

The Emperor’s jewel case, according to Mr. Stirling, was, 
as might be supposed, rather miscellaneous than valuable in 
its contents, amongst which were various charms, such as 
the bezoar stone against the plague, and gold rings from 
England against the cramp.® 

A letter from l)r. Thomas Magnus, Warden of Sibthorpe 
College, Nottinghamshire, to Cardinal Wolsey, written in 
1526, contains the following curious passage :—“ Pleas it 
your Grace to wete that M. Wiat of his goodnes sent unto 
me for a present certfdne cramp ringges, which I distri¬ 
buted and gave to sondery myne acquaiiitaunce at Edin- 
burghe, amonges other to M. Adame Otterbourne, who, with 
oone of thayme, releved a mann lying in the hdling sekenes, 
in the sight of myche people: sethenne whiche tyme many 
requestes have been made unto me for cramp ringges, at 


* AnKtiB, ttt mpra. 

^ MS. Bari. 296, f. 119, dted in Qcut. 


Mng. vol. i. N. S. p. SO. 

^ CluixU-r Life of Chai'lee V./ p, 109. 
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my departing there, and also setheone my cornyng frome 
thennes. May it picas your Grace therefore to show your 
gracious pleasure to the said M. Wyat, that some ringges 
may be kept and sent into Scottelande ; whiche after my 
poore oppynnyoun shulde bo a good dede, remembering 
the power and operacion of thaym is knowiie and proved 
in Edinburgh, and that they be gretly required for the same 
cause both by gi-ete pei-sonnages and other.”® 

From a passage in Burnetts History of the Reformation 
it appears that Henry VIII. ceased to hallow cramp rings 
after he was declared to be the head of the Church of Eng¬ 
land as by law established. Burnet says—“ When he 
(Gardiner) went to Rome, in the year 1529, Anne Bolcyn writ 
a very kind letter to him, which I have put in the Collection 
(Records, Ho. 24). By it, the reader will clearly perceive that 
he was then in the secret of the King’s designing to marry 
her as soon as the divorce was obtained. There is another 
. pai’ticular in that letter, which corrects a conjecture which I 
had set down in the beginning of the former book concern¬ 
ing the cramp rings that were blessed by King Henry, 
which I thought might have been done by him after he was 
declared head of the Church. That part was printed before 
I saw this letter; but this letter shows they were used to 
be blessed before the separation fi'om Rome; for Anne 
Boleyn sent them as great presents thither. This use of 
them had been (it seems) discontinued in King Edward’s 
time; but now, under Queen Mary, it was designed to be 
revived, and the office for it was written out in a fair manu¬ 
script yet extant, of which I have put a copy in the Collection 
(No. 25). But the silence in the writers of that time makes 
me think it was seldom if ever practised.”^ 

In a letter from Gardiner (1547), written to‘Ridley, 
who had preached against images, is this passage:—“ The 
late King used to bless cramp rings botli of gold and silver 
which were much esteemed every where, and when he was 
abroad they were often desired from him. This gift he hoped 
the yoimg king would not neglect. He believed the invo¬ 
cation of the name of God might give such a virtue to holy 
water as well as to the water of baptism.”® 

» MSS. Colt. Calig. B. iL, fol. 115 vol. Si. p. 664, ed. 1829. Collection of 
(formerly 112), cited by Mr. StevensoD, Racorda, No. 26. Mi** StricklAnd’a Live* 
Oeut. Mag. vol. i. N. S. p. SO. of the Queans of England, vol. iv. p. 206. 

> Burnet’s Biat. of the Beformatlon, * Ibid., p. 24. 
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Queen Mary (whose hands were anointed at her corona¬ 
tion) revived the blessing of the cramp rings, as well as 
the touching for the king’s evil; and her illuminated Manual, 
which she used on these occasions, is now in the possession 
of Cardinal Wiseman. By the kind permission of His Emi¬ 
nence I was enabled to submit this precious MS. to the 
inspection of the Institute. 

On the second leaf of the MS. the service for the blessing 
of the rings begins with this rubric :— 

" Certeyne Prayers to be used by the Queues Heighnes 
in the Consecracion of the Cramperings.*' 

The next rubric is as follows:—" The Ryngs lyeng in 
one bason or moo, this Prayer shall be said over them,” &c. 
This is followed by the “Benedictio Anmtlorum” consisting 
of several short formula and sentences. Then another rubric 
sets forth:— 

“ These Prayers beinge saide, the Queencs Heighnes rub- 
beth the Rings betwene her handes, sayingo Sa7iclijica Do- 
mine Annulos” &c. 

“ Thenne must holly water be caste on the rings, say eng, 
‘ In nomine Pains et Jilii et spiritus sancii* Amen.” Followed 
by two other prayci*s. 

This Formula is printed by Burnet.* 

Miss Strickland claims the blessing of the cramp rings as 
the peculiar privilege of the Queens of England."* But her 
argument falls to the ground when tested by collateral and 
official documents. It is to this effect,—that the other 
Queens of England must have blessed them, because Queen 
Mary did so. 

This is the evidence which I have been able to collect 
concerning the blessing of cramp rings by the sovereigns of 
England. Ci amp rings of another sort may form the subject 
of a memoir on a future occasion. I regret that I am unable 
to accompany this essay on royal cramp rings by the repre¬ 
sentation of any example, but I have never met with a spe- 


^ • BUtorj of the Reformatian. Vol. 
il p. 266 of Rocords, Boole ii. no. 
xxr. *' Bx MS. in Biblioth. R. Smith, 
Lond.” Tie poHBeeaor of this precioun 
Tolume At that neriod mui, it is believed, 
the titular fiialiop of Chalcedou; the 
MS. now in the librarj of Onrdinal 
Wiaeman, to vhich I'eference baa b««n 
mado in this memoir, is apparently the 


same from which Burnet printed the 
formula. 

* Lives of the Queens of England, 
vol. iv. p. 206. In I'ytler's Letters from 
the State Paper Office the envoys of 
Queen Mary request tlmt aomo uowly- 
hallowed cramp rings should be sent for 
distribution. 
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cimen that could, with any certainty, be pronounced a royal 
cramp ring; neither have I found any description of the 
rings made, as the entries state, from the gold and silver 
coins offered by the King on Good Friday, and then redeemed 
by an equivalent sum. Probably they were plain hoop rings. 
In the will of John Baret, of Bury St. Edmunds, 1463, a 
bequest is made to ‘^my lady Walgrave” of a “rowund 
ryng of the kynges silvir,” In another part of his will he 
bequeaths to “ Tliomais Brews, esquiyer, my crampe ryng 
with blak innamel, and a part silvir and gilt." And, in 
1635, Edmund Lee bequeaths to “ my nece Thwarton 
my gold ryng w^ a turkes, and a crampe ryng of gold 
w‘ all."* 

But there is no evidence to show that the second ring 
mentioned by John Baret was a royal cramp ring ; whereas 
it appeal’s to me that the one bequeathed by Edmund Leo 
may have been one of the royal cramp rings, for otherwise 
a more particular description would have been given. 

* Bury Wills, p. 35, edited for the Camden Society by Mr. Tymme, pp. 86, 
41, 127. 



CAJSl'ELL DJKAS BE APT, If EAR LLANGOLLEN, DENEmHSHIIiE. 

By WALTER Tl. TnECiELLJiS, 

It may appeai* Strang that so remarkable and picturesque 
a ruined fortress as Casfcell Diims Bran sliould Mtkerto have 
had no monograph, devoted to its description. The exact 
date of the fahric seema to be a matter of uncertainty ; the 
only existing portion of the building -which might give a clue 
to the precise time of its construction having been attributed 
to a period somewhat subsequent 'to Buck particulars of tlie 
history of the castle as are extant. I -wish tberofore-j in the 
following remarks, rather to collect such notices as I have 
been able to htid, than to fi'ame any bypothesia regarding 
the origin of thia striking stronghold, or the period to which 
it should be assigned. 

Tho castle is situated on an artificial plateau on the top 
of a conoid bill which rises about 1^000 feet above the river 
Dee.^ Its position is familiar, no doubt, to most persons who 
have visited hlorth Wales. Tbe lull lises so suddenly, and 
it is so completely detached from the sui'rounding heights, 
that it frowns savagely down upon the quiet glens of tho 
neighboui'hood, and seems to overawe the valley of tlan- 
gollen. An earlier structure is said to have been destroyed 
by fre in tbe tenth century.^ 

Tbe. pi ace, in its almost inaccessible sednsion, afforded a 
secure refuge from the infuriated Welsh, when GrySydd ap 
Madoo Maolor—'his sympatlnes weaned from his native 
Wales by his English wife—took part with Henry III. and 
Edward L in their endeavors to subjugate his countrymen, 

Tirere is a tradition that the present hnildmg sustained a 

* LBlttnd ttUft deMribes Ita 5lbuA£iOB f“ opon an hjgh Sills on tjje ITurili 

Diu^E Enano OaBtel tnj a Fytky bflid KipO of Doe, a ^ quartara of A mile *5.'' 
fibuLdith aloKiJSb aa naEre M VuliB Cmcia LeJaad'a Itin. tqL v. ff, 3[}, 5S, 
to I)t?a Eipa, and goiu^ Od De * Cbmdoc -gf L]au Kixikll, COl, fi 

ia botnfiwfiat lowear th&u th* Abbftj- r— Brit. Mua. Topogniplncal HotJcsa by 
Llan Godoji villa^ Ml on (i1i6 Eoiith Bids Bd. Ll^ydl, ISS-Si, p. 04. 

[of Defi iByei'] iml Biuau Bruns Ceutolls 
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siege at the coramencement of the fifteenth centurj hy Owon 
Glyndwr, when held by Thomas Filial an, Earl of Arundel, 
a strenuous guppoii;er- of the House of Lancaster,^ 

Dina^, signifies, beyond all doubt, a foi'tified place but 
as regards tlio signifieation of Br^ there seems to be great 
difference of opinion. Some have supposed that it was 
derived from a corruption of the name of Brennus, king of 
the Gauls, the brother of Beihins, as conflicts are said to 
have taken place between the brothers in this neighbour¬ 
hood ; whilst others conjecture that the name was taken 
from Bryn, a mountain, or from Bran, the mountain stroaon 
which runs at the foot of its northern slope. The only 
author of reputation who advocates the former derivation 
appearfl to be Humphrey Llwyd, *‘au antit^uary of good 
repute/’ who, in 15SS, in his “ firitanniEe descriptionis com^ 
mentariolum," referring to the history of Brennus, thus makes 
mention of the place,—“ casteLlum Dinas Br^, id est pala- 
tium Brenni vocatum ” ; and again,—illud castellum quod 
palatium Breoni in linnc diem vocatur/^ ® 

Pennant is amongst those who advocate the latter etymo¬ 
logy, namely^ tliat Dinas Bran takes its name from the 
mountain stream] ^ tilers is a stream on the northern side, 
taking its rise amongst the Eglwyaegk cliffa, subject to 
spates'’ or sudden swellings after rain, which I believe 


J Owen liadi more- tban one 

Atrcinc1:iol4 in pvejtjmlt j' t& DlOftfl BnlM, 
and ^imod b.b hi^ tenretory the Glyn 
Oyfrdwy, or Valley of tliO Uee, now the 
Vale of Ll^o^Oillau. Pennant, whv visited, 
the site of Jhie chief roaideDce, n^jvea the 
dcecdptiou of Lta aacieut ma^nl&ceDce 
ne sung by loin Qodi^ Owen's favoidte 
bard. Toni' in W^olra, ¥ol. i. p. 305. 
Lelnnd remarks tbnt '"Owen OlEnJoar 
bud a plnoe in Ysils, upon the north side 
of De, cnnllid t. mils above 

Ujnn^ Uraae,*' and nutiicsa vestli^ of & 
CAfitlo of mjndwE^e midway between 
Vails Cmcin and IlutliLnj mdlcd “ Keraii 
Us, i. tbs bakke of the Blake Hiile, 
wUsre now ebepardes kepe shape." Itin. 
TOl. ¥. f, 35. 

^ St^ Kiebards" Difitinnary, V. Din, and 
Tin, the Bcnne as Dinas, a oi^. Its pr> 
mU'y ae Edward Lhwyd obserVCf?, 

la bis Brit., seems tn tw a 

fortiTitd luU, afl ahOTTa by Dbihren, itf. 
Tinbton, tbe townabip where Gastell 
Dinas Brfth i* aituatad, and by Otbac 
namcB of placets uitfid ibiiL Camden 


Btatfifs tliat tlie common penple bolievod 
Xhuas Br4n to have been built by 
Drennus, the OanUsh i^eneral, and celled 
afiyei' him - nttiera explniu it, the cnntle of 
the royal palnoa; for in Britieh, 

ai^ni'S ea a Emp ; when ne, parbape^ that 
oinat potent kin^ of the Gan 1 b and 
Bdtnns waa called Bremms, by way of 
etntnenca. Bat otbom, I think with 
greater probebilityj. derive itB name from 
its bigb eituatiou on a high bill, whioh 
the BritonB call Cftiodeu's Bii- 

tmiuia, under DfUbiKbslnre. 

E Humf. Llwj'd, Unt. DeEcr,, pp. dB, 
fn. It may not he oat of plac& to 
mark bti-o, tJiat a flue jnonucQBnt of 
ELntnpbrey Llwyd (or Idoid), may be seen 
at ■Wbltcbui'flb, oeor Denh^b, m tb# 
north uShIqj near tha altar; the inscrify 
tion, when I saw it soma time a^, wai 
half bidden by tbe baiak of a p6w, and 
nearly oblifcei^ted with plilator. 

* Tour in Walea, toL i p. £80, whera 
a genaill view of tba cssde shd adjacunt 
aohntrjf ii giyen. 
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the word Bran implies, but I have been unable to find, 
either from the Ordnance survey or from inquiries in the 
neighbourhood, whether its name is or ever haa been Bran. 
It should also be noticed that Bran in Welsh means a crow;’ 
and tlie castle is called “ Crow Castle ” by the inhabitants of 
Llangollen, where there is an inn with that sign.® 

Close under the hill lies a smaller eminence, called Dinbren, 
on which are still to be seen.traces of what appears to have 
been an ancient encampment; and possibly the syllable 
“bren” may have been derived from the same root as 
Bran. Watson, in his history of the Earls of Warren, says 
distinctly that Dinas Bran “ gives its name to the townsliip 
of Dinbren in which it stands.”® In the west of England 
some isolated hills,' such as this, have Bren or Brent prefixed 
to their names, and there may perhaps be some common 
origin for the two words. 

The general arrangement of the structure will be under¬ 
stood by the accompanying plan and elevations. Ko eleva¬ 
tion is here given of the western side because the ruins are, 
on that side, nearly level with the surface. The dotted 
lines at the south west angle are taken from a small-scale 
survey in the War Office, made by a candidate for a cadet¬ 
ship in the corps of Royal Engineers, in 1831, to which I 
have been enabled to refer by the kind permission of Sir 
John Burgoyne. If researches by excavation are ever made 
at this castle, it would be desirable to ascertain whether any 
remains can be found to correspond with the plan at this 
point 

The walls have been built chiefly from the d^lai of the 

f ** BHm, a crow; BranoR, young * Wataon’a MemoirB of tlie Enrla of 
ci'ow8,*'&c. Richards* Welsh Dictionary. Warren, vol. L p. 266, where a view of 
Pennant rejects the suppositlou that the the castle is given, allowing ita position 
castle hence took its nnmeu Fdword and the approocb iotke platcan on which 
Lhuyd, in bis Ad^enmia, apj^dod to it stands. Tha engraving is not a very 
Baxter’s OloBsariutn Autiqn. Britann, p. trustworthy rejiresentation. 

267, gives " JJrffft, a ci'ow, probably from ' Such as Brent Tor, near Tnvistock, 
ita swiftafiBs. There is a brook of this and Brent Knoll, nonr Axbridge, where 
name by Lhan-Qollen, in Denbighshire, there are traoea of a Roman' camp, 
whence the name of Dinas Brftn, and Again, about a mile wost of Sancreed 
not, OB Humphrey Lhdyd and Camden church, nt the Land’s End, are traces of 
suppose, from the Gaulish general, an ancient liill-fort called Caer Brdn. 
BrennaB." And whilat easting about for tbs ctymo* 

* " Dinas BrAn is vulgarly called Otnw logy of the word, it boa occurred to me 
CatfU, from .Bran, a crow, but more pro- tlmt Bran is the reputed name of the 
bablv derived by E. Lhuyd, from the father of Canictacna, and king of tl)e 
brook Bran, which is croosed by a bridge Cymry. Biaa may have been the name 
ne«kr Llangollen." Additions to Cam- of some early occupant of the strong- 
den’s Brit, edit Gough, vol. uL p. 218. hold. 
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noble fosse on the south and ea.st sides of the castle ; they 
are composed of rather small slaty stones, imbedded in a good 
mortar, which has been freely used. In many places, the 
wall of the enceinte can scarcely now be traced; and it is 
only at those parts which appear to have been the principal 
entrance and the keep, that any considerable mass of 
masonry is now standing. In no part does any upper 
room remain, and indeed the only portion of the ruins 
wliich is not open to the sky is a chamber with three small 
circular holes in its vaulted roof, near the principal entrance, 
AJid which has proved an enigma to all recent inquirers.^ 
The castle was in ruins in Leland’s time; and the frag¬ 
ments that remain are falling rapidly into decay. Unless the 
southern wall is underpinned without delay, it is not 
improbable that the destruction of the southern front—by 
far the most striking and important part which exists—must 
speedily occur.® PVom the absence of all foliage on so blealc 
an eminence, the scene is not invested with the picturesque 
air which so frequently surrounds a castle in ruins ; but two 
or three ferns, which I believe are rather imcommon, grow 
on tlie walls, and the view from the castle amply repays the 
visitor for the ascent of the hill. 

In some places are to be found mutilated free-stone 
voussoirs, bases of shafts, groins, sills, and corbels, appa¬ 
rently of the stone of the neighbourhood obtained at Cefn. 

The principal approach was from the south-east, through 
Llandin farm, just below which a bridge once crossed the 
Dee on the road of communication between Castell Dinas 
Brd.n and Castell Crogen (Chirk Castle). This road doubt¬ 
less formed a connecting link in the great chain of border- 
foi'tresses in the Welsh marches. 

On the north and west sides there is no ditch; on the 
north the hill is almost precipitous, and on the western side, 
it is only after two or three rests in a scramble of about a 
quarter of a mile, that the summit is reached. Even the 
ardour of a lover-bard, Howcl ap Einion Lygliw, could 
not pass unnoticed the steepness of the hill; for, writing a 
long poem to the celebrated beauty, Myfanwy Vechan, a 


* The entrance to the Cl^iUeau do than anj other that I hare eocaminoiL 

Ckincj, deecribed and figured in M. * The oouthern front atill stands, Jnly, 
Viollet Lo Duo's Dictionnnire de I’Archi- 1844. 
tooture FroD 9 (dsc, p. 168, is more like it 
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descendant of tlie House of Tudor Trevor, and -whose father 
probably held the castle under the Earls of Arundel, in 
1390, he says,— 

Tliough bard the steep ascent to gain, 

Tbj smiles were harder to obtain.” 

It has been stated that the lovely Myfan-wy's tomb is to be 
seen at Valle Crucis Abbey; but this appears to have been 
the resting-place of another Myfanwy, the wife of Yoaf ap 
Adam of Trefor. 

In the Beauties of England and Wales,* the Rev. J. Evans 
has stated that there were two wells and a chapel in the 
castle. Mr. Llwyd, in his Topographical Notes to Caradoc 
of Llancarfan, and Mr. Wyndham,® repeat this statement as 
to the wells, but I have been unable to find any traces of 
them. Both Mr. Llwyd and Mr. Wyndham mention that 
there were drawbridges over the fosse, and the former states 
that there were two drawbridges. 

Where Tower Farm now stands, about a mile distant to 
the west, there existed formerly, it is said, a to-n^er^ which 
was a sort of advanced post of the castle; and there is the 
common rumour of a subterranean passage having existed 
between the two places. 

What can be further said of the history of this interesting 
old fortress ? The date of its abandonment is unknown ; 
and in the days of Henry VHL Leland could only say— 
" The castelle of Dinas Brane was never bygge thing, but 
sette al for strenght as in a place half inaccessible for 
enemyes. It is now al in mine, and there bredith every 
yere an egle. And the egle doth sorely assaut hym that 
distroitli the nest, goyng down in one basket, and*^ having 
a nother over his hedde to defend the sore stripe of the 
egle.”® 

Conjecture, however, is busy on the subject. Mr. King 
observes, in his Munimenta Antiqusi, that, “ It is known that 
it existed as a castle in British times^ but he gives no 
authority for this statement. Nor is it anything more than 
an opinion on Pennant’s pai% when he says that a primitive 


^ North Waloi, toI. xvii. p, 559. 

• Wyndham’a Toura through Wales In 
1774 and 1777, 


* Itinemy. vol. t. pp. $5, 53, edition 
r45. 

7 Vol. ill p. 125. 
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\V^«Ish castle formerly occupied the positicm.® He ia farther 
of opinion that Eliseg, prince of whose pillar stilt 

stands on a mound in one of the meadows near Yalle Cmoia 
Abbey, lived here; and remarks that the letters on that 
pillar resemble those in use iti the sixth centni'j,® 

From the absence of any ovidence of a later time, and 
notwithstanding the date which has been given to one of the 
voussoirs at the nox’th-east eutraucOj it appears probable that 
the castle Wiis built In the days of Honry ITI.^ by one of the 
Welsh lords of Bromheld ^ and Yale; possibly by the 
Gryffydd ap Madoc Maelor, to whom reference has already 
boon made, and who was buried at Valle CrucLs Abbey, 
in 1370. He was the only sou of Madoc ap Qryffydd 
Maelor, who founded the abbey in 1200, and the great 
grandson of Owen. Gwynedd, Prince of Horth Wales about 
1137, The Maelors seem to have been a powerful family.■“ 
They were lords of Bromfield and Yale, of which Castell 
Dinas BlUh formed parh and also of tho territory of Tref y 
Waun, in which Ohhk Castle, formerly called Castell Crogeu, 
now stands. 

Gryffydd retired to Dinas Bvhn to seclude himself from 
his infuriated fellow-countrymen, when, after his marriage 
with an English womaUj Fiumaj daughter of James, Lord 
Audley, he transferred his sw'ord as well as liis heart to the 
foreigner. But what the Welsh In those days considered no 
doubt a righteous judgment fell upon him. After his death 
the guardianship of his young sous was conferred by 
Edward I. on two of his favorites; John, seventh Earl of 
Warren, received under his tutelage MadoCj and Roger 
Mortimer, son of Roger, Baron of Wigmoro, was appointed 
guardian of Llewelyn,^ It is stated tLit the two childirsQ 
were soon afterwards drowned under Holt B)idge, which is 
seventeen or eighteen miles distant. This is said to liave 
happened in 1381. John, Earl WaE'ren, obtained the fortress 
of Dinas Bran, with the lordship of Bromfield and Yale ; 
his grant hears date 7th October, 10 Edward I. (1363),* 
whilst Mortimer made himself master of Tref y Wauu. 


® P’QQQMkt, Tour jn WiilsB, tioL i, 
2S0. 

^ Ihii,, p. 374, 
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English, according to LeluuS, 

^ RotuU WsilUe, S L, 3. 

* PqwoU'b Hint, of WiiIok, 134 ; 
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According, ho^vever, to a statement in Watsoii*s Hemoira of 
the Earls of Warrou, it is uncertain Tvliether the king Iilm- 
eelf did not cause the children to be put to death.^ From 
the Warrens, Castell Finas Bi4n passed by marrijigo the 
Fitaalaiifl; it no^ belongs to Colonel Biddnlph, of Cliirli: 
Castle* GryifiTydd's youngest son appears to have escaped 
his brothers' fate ' and John Earl Warren obtained fi'om 
Edward L a gratit, dated I2tk February, 12B2, of the 
tract of Crlyndwrdwy (terra de Giyndeoevdo), for G-ryffydd 
Veclian® 

This is all that I have been able to gather on the subject* 
I should feel gratified if ray enquh'ies might lead to more 
carcftil research into the history of this ruined fortress, 
and especially if these remarks should lead ^ to the rescue 
of the remaining fragments from the destruction which now 
aeoms imminent J 


“ Tol. L p. 288; tlae UaniBii auhlifir 
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ON THE DATE OF THE FOUNDATION OF HRIOCONIUK AND OP 

CAERLEON-ON-USK, WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE SITE OF 

THE OVERTHROW OF CARACTACUS. 

By tbo RSV. HABBY U. SCABTH. 3LA.. mboadary of WoUi. 

The foundation of the city of Urioconium in Shropshire, 
which has of late attracted attention by the remains which 
excavations have brought to light, may probably bo fixed in 
the times of the campaign of Ostorius Scapula against the 
British chief Caractacus, about the middle of the firat cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. The situation of Urioconium, on 
the borders of the Coi*navii, and adjacent to the Silures and 
Ordovices, placed on the cast bank of a noble river navi¬ 
gable up to the walls, together with the extent and import¬ 
ance of the city in after times, gives the impression that it 
must have been very early chosen as the spot from whence 
operations could be carried on against that chief, who held 
the country immediately to the w’estward. Moreover, the 
hill within sight of the ancient city still bears the name of 
Caractacus, being called Caer Caradoc, having been pro¬ 
bably held by him as one of the frontier strongholds. 

As some doubt attaches to the spot where the last battle 
was fought between Ostorius and Caractacus, and as much 
has been written on the subject, I would venture to put 
forth some arguments, not to prove tlie precise spot where 
the British chief was defeated, but to point out proba¬ 
bility that the city of Urioconium may have owed its origin 
to that campaign. We are told by Tacitus that Publius 
Ostorius, propraetor in Britain, having found affairs in a dis¬ 
tracted state, took care by prompt action on fiist coming to 
his command in Britain, to rout and disperse his enemies^ and 
then to foim a line of fortified camps between the rivers 
Antona (Aufonal) and the Severn,—“ Cinctosque castris 
Antonam (Aufonam) et Sabrinam fluvios cohibere parat.”^ 
By the celerity of his movements he loft the Britons no time 


^ Tocitmi, Ana. lib. xii. 80—85. 
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to combine a^nst him. In the seven years preceding the 
appointment of Ostoriua, Plautius and Vespasian had subdued 
the southern and western counties, as far as the Bristol 
Channel and along the valley of the Thames, comprising the 
territories of the Cantii (Kent) and the Regni (Surrey, 
Sussex, parts of Kent and Berkshire) ; the Belgse and 
Damnonii (Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset) wore reduced to 
the form of a province, and a colony of veterans was placed 
at Camulodunura. Tliis new colony was planted on the 
borders of the country of the Trinobantes, to protect the 
eastern frontier of England against the Iceni. Mr. Leman, 
in his MS. notes to Horsley^s Britannia Romana preserved 
in the library of the Bath Literary Institution, consider 
that the site of the British city at Lexden in Essex, where 
there was a deficiency of water, was then exchanged by the 
Romans for the preferable situation on the banks of the 
Colne at Colchester. 

The line of fortified posts drawn by Ostorius has been a 
subject of much discussion; it was this act which seems to 
have roused into open hostilities the Iceni, the inhabitants 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, who were before fiiendly to. the 
Romans. 

Mr. Leman says—“ Tlie rivers Antona and Sabrina have 
been by some supposed to have been the Bath Avon and the 
Severn : but, in this case, how would the fortifications on tlie 
first of these rivers have anything to do with the Iceni ? 
By others the Antona has been imagined, and indeed with 
more probability, to be the Avon which runs from War¬ 
wickshire, and falls into the Severn near Tewkesbury, as this 
might have served as a line of defence against tlie lately 
conquered Dobuni, and against the inemsions of the Cor- 
nabii; but still it would be no use against the only enemy 
Ostorius had to fear, the great and powerful nation of the 
Iceni; for this reason Lipsius, followed by Camden, seeing 
the absurdity of the first hypothesis and the impossibility of 
tlie second, proposed amending the passage by substituting 
Aufona in tho place of Antona. Now, as we know from 
Richard of Cirencester that the Aufona was the Neriy which, 
rising on the borders of Warwickshire, runs easterly by 
Boston Flats, I examined, with my friend the Bishop of 
Cloyne, this line attentively in the year 1795, and found the 
remains of fortifications of Ostorius completed on the eastern 
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fiicie, almost as far aj3 tT:ie Watling Street; ^liUo, on the 
Avon, Ti'hicli I before niGntioned running from Wanvick 
to Te^vkesbyry (Tfbere tliis officer did not fear the enemy so 
mucli)j the greater stations only Trere fnislied, witbont the 
chain of connecting fortified posts between them/^^ The line 
of fortihod posts would thus estend from Eoston Flats to 
Tewkesbury. 

It seems that while making preparations to draw this line 
of forts the Iceni took alarm^ and haTing haaarded a. battle 
with the Romans^ they were defeated and brouglit under 
the - Soman power^ No doubt after this the line of forts 
was completedj by which the couqnests of the Romans to 
the south of the rivera above mentioned were secured. If 
we look to the map of Soman Britain, we shall sec that 
there is a continuous line of strong Soman posts to be 
traced from near Peterborough, across the Island to the 
Severn at Tewkesbury* ’W^e read further in the narration 
by Tacitu^ “ cetorum dado Iccnoruoi compositi ... * ductus 
in Ganges excrcitus.^^ Uere therefore we find Ostorius at 
the opposite or western side of the island, having con¬ 
structed his line of fortified stations* 

The Cangi, or Cangiani, says Mr* Leman/ were a small 
tribe, who possesaed the westerly parts of Caemarvonahire, 
under their capital, Segontium, and lying immediately oppo¬ 
site to Ireland. This statement is confirmed by tlie fact 
that the extreme point of the promontory which forms the 
nortliem limit of Cardigan Bay, now Braioh y PwLl, is called 
by Ptolemy “ Ganganorum Promontoriuni,''^ and also by the 
discovery of a number of leaden pigs near Chester, inscribed 
DE CEANO, 

Camden, in his notices of Runcorn and Halton Castle, in 
Cheshire, records the discovery of twenty pigs of lead on 
the coast of Oheshfre, inscribed with the names of Vespasian 


^ S«0 Laasthn's MS- on 
Bfitcmijiii Eoioii., ia tHo Libniiy of the 
Bbtll Lit* Sii' rL OoH Hoars, in Ijia 
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■* Eoi'aJej's El'itr Kohl, c, 2, p. 25. 
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and Domitian. On the latter were the words— de ceano, 
and Camden, discussing the question of the locality of the 
Cangi, inclined to place them in Cheshire * 

Pennant observes that the ore wliich produced this lead 
was dug and smelted either in that part of Flintshire 
anciently called Tegangle, the summer residence of the 
Cangi, or from the residence of the same people in Derby¬ 
shire, or some neighbouring county.® 

Tacitus, after describing the reduction of the Cangi, 
says—“ Jamquc ventum baud procul mari quod Hiberniam 
insulam aspectat.”® Tliis corresponds exactly with the 
locality in which the lead was found, and we may conclude 
that the Cangi occupied the country extending betwixt the 
promontory which bears their name and the River Dee, 
and probably also parts of Cheshire and Derbyshire. 

It seems that at this time Chester must have been selected 
as a point of military occupation where the twentieth 
legion was quartered. We have tlius the southern part of 
the island cut oif from the northern, and a line of communi¬ 
cation existing from sea to sea, the two extreme points of 
which are accessible from the sea, by w’hich the fleet could 
communicate with the ai’my on either side of the island. 

Since the foregoing observations were written, I have 
received a copy of Notes on Roman Inscriptions found in 
Britain, by the Rev. Dr. McCaul, LL.D., Principal of TJni- 
's ersity College, Toronto.^ Speaking of the inscriptions on 
the pigs of lead which bear the raai-k ceano, Dr. McCaul 
observes—“ these seem to be the Cangi of Tacitus (Ann. xii. 
.32,) ductus in Ganges exercitus.*’ Different opinions have 
been formed relative to the position of the Cangi. Camden,® 
Gibson, Gough, and the author of the Index to the Monu- 
menta Historica, place them in Somerset. Camden subse¬ 
quently altered his opinion, and was inclined to place them 
in Cheshire. Thus also Dr. Latham regards North Wales 
as a likelier locality than Somerset.® In this opinion Dr. 


* CundoD’s 'BritauDiA, odiL 1607, p. 
403; Gougli’a edit, 1806, toL iii. pp. 46, 
61. A pig of lead with tho same mark 
wojb found in StafTorilehire, and ia sow in 
tho Britiah ifueeum. Soo Mr. Albert 
Way’s inventoiy of pig« of lead found in 
Great Britain, gtren in this Journal, Tol. 
xvi. p. 28. 

• Pennant’a Tour through Walm, toL 1. 
p. 67. 


* Tocitna, Ann., lib. xii. 82. 
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brm. Toronto, H. Kowsell; Lond., 
Longmans, 18G2, 8vo. Sco pp. 9, 36. 

^ Britannia, edit. Gough, vol. L p. 82. 

• Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, by Dr. Smith, ». Cangi. 
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MdC^iul eoDCVira* ‘'Tlte positioD/^ he observes^ "suits better 
the description of Tacitua—veutum hand procul marl 
quod Hiberniam iasultim aspectat/ It accords also Tritb. the 
situation of CaDcanorum, or Ganganorum, Promontorium of 
Ptolemy ; and Flintshire^ in whicJi, and the adjoining counties 
of Cliesliiro and Denbighelnre, I would place the Cangi, waa 
probably even then noted for its lead-mines, at present the 
most productive in the island. Horsley* and the author of 
the Inde:s: in the Monumenta Hisborica Britanmca, identify the 
^Canganorum. PramontorLum ^ as Brachy pnit Point in Caer¬ 
narvonshire, which suggests that the Cangi may have occu¬ 
pied that county also.''^^ I am, however^ inclined to suggest 
the Great Ovine’s Head. 

We are informed by Tacitus that, after the subjection of tlie 
Cangi, the Brigantos gave the Enman general some ti'ouble—■ 
‘^ortm a.pud Erigantes dlscordisu rctra^ore ducem;^’ but 
this rising was soon put down* The Homan general was 
thus tahen further north* probably into Yorkshire; he was 
from thence obliged to march against tho Silures ; and hero 
a difficulty is supposed to have arisen in the account of the 
Roman historian. After mentioning tlie Silores as perfectly 
intractable* and requiring the strength of the legionaries 
to bring thorn into subjection* Tacitus says—“ Id quo 
proraptins veniret, colonia Oamulodmium valida veteranorum 
manu deducitur in agros captives* subsidium adversus 
rebelles* et imbueiidis Sociis ad officia legum.*" “ The meii- 
tion of this need, does not* however, necessitate that the 
Roman general ahould have returned to Camuloduiiuin, and 
settled the gartison thcro himself, or marched Ids whole 
army back thither out of Cheshire, It was a wise proceed¬ 
ing to place a strong garrison, at Camiilodunum, where the 
Iceni might have given trouble* while he marched against 
tlio Siltires at the opposite side of tho island. The expres¬ 
sion—id quo promptius veniret ”—would rather lead us to 
suppose that he marclied at once agaiust the SlUires from 
the north* probably by way of Chester or Manchester, and 
it may be taking the road which led from Mancunium to 
Urioconium, 

The fact that Caractacus " transferred '’the war into the 
country of tho Ordovices, would mtber lead us to think that 

^ Dr. McCflJul’a Di'jt, Bcun. p. 3^. " Taettua, Ann., Ub. 3S- 
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the Romans attacked him on theii* march out of the country 
of the Brigantes. Caractacus is not said to have been driven 
out of the country of the Silures : the expression is as foUoTvs 
—“ transfert bellum in Ordovicos,” probably knowing that 
country to be the most defensible.^ Operations had probably 
been carried on against Caractacus also from the south, and 
he may have abandoned to the Romans the country about 
Caer-went—^if Caer-w'ent was really his capital, as some 
antiquaries think—but the main body of the Roman army 
appears to have been with Ostorius marching from the 
north. 

This is not, however, the general view. Thus Sir Richard 
C. Hoare, in his Introduction to Giraldus Cambrensis, says— 
“The private road between Caerleon, Abergavenny, Ken- 
chester, and Wroxeter, was the line on which the main body 
of Ostorius’ army acted, and Brandon Camp, in Herefordshire, 
the place from whence he made the attack and carried the 
forthfiod entrenchments of Caractacus at Coxall Knoll.”* In 
another note he says—“ Many different situations have been 
ascribed to the scene of action between Caractacus and 
Ostorius; but none rest on such strong grounds of pro¬ 
bability as the stations of Brandon Camp and Coxall Knoll. 
The first of these is situated a little to the west of the great 
Roman road leading from Magna or Kenchester to Urioco- 
nium, or Wroxeter, and between Wigmore and Leintwardine. 
Its form is square, and the fragments of Roman pottery which 
may still be picked up within its precincts, evidently prove 
its origin. The second is within sight, and distant from the 
Roman camp about three miles, and a little above the vilLage 
of Brampton Brian. It crowns the summit of a lofty hill, 
well covered with oak trees, and is (like the generality of 
British fortresses) very irregular in shape. The river Teme 
runs through the vale near the foot of the hill.” 

This is the spot supposed by many antiquaries to have 
been the site of the battle so graphically described by the 
Roman historian. A little further to the north-west, on a 


* Moreover there seems to have been 
a fj'ocxl auderatatK^iiig between the Siltiroe 
find tho Brii'ancra. They soom to bavo 
been in one mind m to tho nooeesity of 
opposing the Ronuin power; oml now 
ili^ the Bi'igoutaa had been put down, 
the Silures mait make their defence oa 


strong as possible, and give the inva<Ung 
foiw no advAiitego, Hence CaniotacnH 
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* Hoare’s edit, of Qiraldus, Introd. 
note, p. cL 
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hill, is a. perfect camp, called The Gaer Ditches,''^ 
evidently Britiahj fortified by a double ditch and rampart; 
hare it has been supposed that the wife and daughter of 
Caractacus may have been captured. The same opinion as 
to the locality was held by Mr. Leman. A writer in the 
Archaeologia Oamhrensis^ adopts the same view^ and argues 
in favour of this site “with some ingenuity ; while Mr. LeinaUj 
in his Kotes to Horsley, supposes Caractacus to have 
marched along the road from Caerleon to Uiioconiumj -when, 
as Tacitus states,—‘Uranstulit be! him in Ordovicos ;and 
he observes that “ the territories of the Ordovices, mentioned 
by Tacitus, worn separated from those of the Demetjn and 
Silures by the Temo and the Lovey. It was probabiy upon 
the banks of the foi'mer tliat Caractacus placed himself to 
oppose the force of the invading onem j j having retreated 
before thp Romans by the road which led, and which indeed 
still remains, between Caerleon and Wroiteter, and must then 
have been only a Rritisli trackway.’^ Mr. Leman also would 
fisc the site of the celebrated battle at CoxwalL Knoll, on the 
borders of Herefordshire. Although it may appear pre¬ 
sumptuous to differ from such high authorities, after care¬ 
fully inspecting the site, I cannot agree with their conclusion 
—as the Roman general Ostorius seems to have been 
advancing fi'om the north, and coming from the country of 
the Brigantes—unless we are te suppose that an interval of 
time elapsed between the conclusion of his expeditioii 
against that people and his commencing the war with 
Cai-actacus, of which no intimation is given by the historian. 
I am therefore inclined, with Mr. Ffoulhes, to fix upon the 
Bryddcn Hill as a point answeriug better witli the cireu in¬ 
stances of the battle recorded by Tacitus. The Severn 
flowing at tlie foot cf that mountain, answers better to tho 
character given of the rivers—Et priofluehat amnis mdo 
incerto*' It is a far more serious impediment than the 
Teme, especially if at all swollen. Mr. Rfoulkes, in his paper 
read before the Cambrian Archsological Society, supposes 
the Roman camp, the head-quarters of Ostorius, must have 
been at Clawdd Coch, wdthiu sight of the Brydden, and about 
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tho fUimo thut ttlu 
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five miles distant—which would be the poiut occupied by 
them if coming from the north,® 

Another site has also been suggested for this battle, as 
may be seen in Mr, Hartshorne’s Salopia Antiqua, where the 
subject is treated at length, and the same view taken as that 
of Sir Richard Hoare, namely, that Ostorius was marching 
from the south-east; not having, however, personally 
examined any other sites than those I have hero considered, 
I would not at present venture any further opinion. 

If the Brydden Hill be the point, the distance from 
Uriocouium would be about ten or twelve miles, and to this 
point supplies would be readily brought from the countiy to 
the east of the Severn, then in the possession of the Romans. 

In an enquiry into the first rise of Urioconium, the 
question necessarily suggests itself, at what period was the 
second legion first stationed at Caerleon-on-Usk 1 This 
seems to have been one of the points from whence the war 
against the Silures was carried on. The second legion, under 
Vespasian, had conquered the country south of the Bristol 
Channel, where he had thirty conflicts with the enemy. 
Suetonius states that Vespasian having been sent by Claudius 
into Germany as legate,—“in Britanniam trauslatus, tHcies 
cum hostc conflixit; duas validissimas gentos, superque 
viginti oppida, et insulam Vecteni Britannim proximam, in 
deditionem redegit” ^ All the coast of the Bristol Channel 
being under Roman power, supplies could most conveniently 
be drawn from thence to that point on the river Usk where 
Caerleoii is situated, and the establishment of a Roman 
garrison there, composed of the second legion, may in all 
probability be assigned to the commencement of the war 
M'ith the Silures, a.d. 50. Horsley, however, conjectures 
that the Romans did not settle there till the reign of Anto¬ 
ninus Pius. If Caerleon became a Roman station as early 
as I suppose, there would be three principal points by which 
the conquered part of the island would be held at that 
period,—namely, Camulodimum or Colchester, Deva or 
Chester, (md Caerleon in Monmouthshire,—it may be also 
Glcvum or Gloucester.® We arc not told what wore the 


* Arcbtool. Camb., vol. iL New Series, ^ Sir R C. Hoare seem* to think that 
p, 123. the Leg. IL Aag. was stationed at Cacr* 

7 Sttotonius, in Tit. T. P. Vesposiani, leon prerioua to a.d. 58. 
cap. !▼. 1. 
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legions sent over by Claudiua, or the amount of the mimbers 
that formed his army, but the oommand of the second legion 
bad been conferred on Vespasian® when in I3ritam ; and -we 
find from subsequent In'storj that the second, t]ie ninth, the 
fourteenth, and the t-wentieth legions, with their auxiliaries, 
Tvere serving in BrltaiiL^ Prom the account of tlic battle 
'with Boadicea, it appears that- these legions Tvere here in the 
time of Nero. According to Tacitus, the ointli legion Tvas 
surprised and out off; the fouiteenth and the vexillarii of 
the t^ventieth were in the battle ; and the second, though in 
Britain, and probably stationed at Cacrleon, was absent, 
through the fault of the commander, Pcenius Postumus;^ 

Thejse circumstances induce the belief tliat the second 
legion was fii’st stationed at Caerleon-on-Ush, at the time 
when Ostorius began his campaign against Caractaens. 

The Roman road from Oaarleon to UiTOConium is to be 
traced with great certainty, and is aceui'ately laid down in 
the maps of Roman Bi-itaiu* Along that line we have 
several important towns, which no doubt were of later 
growth, and p^bably bad their rise in camps formed to 
subjugate the 8ilures. Thus the piinoipal stations on the 
Roman road from. Caerloon to Urioconium are,—Bumum 
(Usk), Gobannium (Abergavenny), Magna (Kanehesteci'), and 
Bravinlum (near Lelntwardine) ; but of these by far the 
most important seems to have been Urioconium, Six ancient 
roads seem to have centred there, three of which passed 
into Wales.. From this It would appear to have been a 
central point, from ■whence supplies had been drawm for the 
war against Caractacus, and probably a point In which fresh 
levies wei-e concentrated. Again, in the march of Suetonius 
for the conquest of Anglesea, it must have taken an im¬ 
portant part, as 'well as in his march from thence to suppress 
the revolt of Boadicea ; and -when Agrlcols^ a»d. 78, finally 
reduced Mona, Urioconium must ha’ve been a point of pri¬ 
mary importance. It could hardly in later times have held 
the same position, as the Roman arms were more occupied 
in the north of England, but it probably became a place of 
traffic for the produce of the mines of Shropshire and North 

^ Tfudt., Hiat., lib. iii. cb. it as lon^ ftfl tll'9 S&Tnam. History daos 

^ Sir R Or Haai'B EnyB^ ^ Th* aecDild n&t icifolftn US if it TffJia oooplQjad by 
C(Lro& into lli'itain dniio^ tbe peiga OatoEu* in bia msmorablfi battlo witn 
of ttie Emjwrop OlaudiTia, luniop tbt Cftfiotacos, or by SnetotkiHS in lu& 61- 
comTUuUid gf Veapasiuu, oud cD-utiuuBd in pfltilltlgu Bg4iinBt Moiisl" 
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Wales. Situated in the heart of a rich and fertile valley, 
with a noble river available for navigation, it must have 
ranked as one of the most flourishing mercantile cities, until, 
abandoned by the Romans, and having subsisted for nearly 
a century and a half under Romano-Biitish rule, it fell at 
length, as seems most probable, under the sword of the 
invading Saxon.® 

It is to be regretted that the funereal inscription to a 
Roman soldier, lately found, adds nothing to the knowledge 
already obtained from the inscribed stones discovered at 
Wroxeter, the number of the legion being partly obliterated ; 
but so large and promising a field of investigation remains, 
that if the explorations so successfully commenced be pur¬ 
sued vigorously, we shall doubtless hereafter obtain what 
may confirm the truth of previous histoiy, if it does not 
extend its limits and clear up its obscurities. 


REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
WROXETER, THE ROMAN URIOCONIDM, SINCE JULY, 1800. 

Bt Uus rev. harry M. SCARTH, M.A., Pwbondtu-y of Wolta. 

At the meeting of the Institute at Gloucester, in July, 
1860, I had the pleasure of bringing before the members an 
account of the discoveries which had been made at Wroxeter 
up to that date.^ lu the three years which have elapsed 
since that time the excavations have been continued, but 
they have not been confined to the same ground where the 
first discoveries were made. It was considered by tlie 
Excavation Committee that enough bad been done for the 
present in ascertaining the form of the buildings and the 
direction of the streets, shown in the excellent survey by Mr. 
Hillaiy Davies engraved for this Journal,® and that the 
cemetery on the east side of the city was more likely to 
}ield new matter of interest to the antiquary. 


* See Dr. Oaesfa Memoir, ArcbocoL 
Jotmal, toL xix. p. 215. 

* Printed in the Archaeo], Journal, 
toL zvii. p. 240. 


* ArcbaooL Journal, toI. xvi. p. 266. 
Soo al«o the Guide to the Ruin* of 
Uriconinm, by Mr. Thomas Wright, 
Shrewabury, 1859. 
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Although the ground-plans of several extensive huildings 
had been laid hare^ and the fi.ooi'S uncoToredi jet neither 
altar nor Lnscription of any kind had been founds The relics 
discQTered consisted chiedj of bones, broken potterjj fictitious 
Samian ^va^eJ a touchstonej and a mass of powdered granite, 
possibly for lining the Tessels known as mortariaj and to 
render them, rough, 13 coins, a leaden ornament a peculiar 
akiff-shaped capsidc of bronze, in form resembling a little 
basket, possibly intended for use as a purse to be worn on 
the arm, and similar to that found at Thorngrafton, Noi'- 
thumberland, as described by Dr. Golliugwood Bruce,^ a coin 
of Antoninus, a block of red sandstone, bearing the letters 
G IIH, deeply cut, a heavy mass of impure iron, probably 
weighing about one cwt., and considered to be an anvil, many 
shells of a large white kind, a prettily formed female head 
out ill red sandstone, the eye-holes having been filled with 
pioeca of vitreous paste, wbieh has fallen out, leaving the 
sockets empty, a hammer-head of lead, and a fine fibula witli 
the word peow inscribed upon it; these were the articles 
discovered from the latter part of the summer of ISGO until 
the autumn of 1861, It was then determined that examina¬ 
tion should be made of the ground which had always been 
regarded as the necropolis of Urioconium. Accordingly, on 
September 16, 1661, workmen were dmected to trench tbo 
field to tho eastward of the city, which had long been known 
a^ the cemetery. There it was that the sepubliral stones 
were found which are now preserved in the school library at 
Shrewsbury* The Watling Street passes out of the city hy 
what has been known as the anciont Ecist-gate, and. along 
the line of this road the cometery extends. 

After the men had been at work two days, they found a 
lai'ge inscribod stone, the upper portion of which had evi¬ 
dently contained a figure in relief, which was broken, away, 
but tlie under portion, bearing an inscription of seven lines, 
remained perfect, although many of the lettei’s are almost 
obliterated, so that it is feared tho whole inscription cannot 
with certainty he made out. The stone was found with the 
inscribed portion downwards. Search was made for the 

* Flared in Dr. Enice^s Ecuuan Wall; in tliw Jfounittl toI. yjii. jj. fi&. 

p. 4ie,' 4 nd in Alsermiiiii^s Cotaa of ttio Sad n&tlccfi of ottei' litarelicE|.CfttiiIojjno 
EnmiuiB routine tu Britaiu. Anotlieu &£ tbe Mumupi formed at. Uie Eiieetim; af 
apccEmion fcmlid at FaniilillD^ Yotkeliire, tSi* JjlstitLlt* ab EdinburgLf p. ftl. 
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upper part, but without effect. A photograph of this stono 
has been taken by Mr. Colley, and also an accurate drawing 
executed by Mr. Hillary Davies; a photograph was also 
taken of the pottery then dug up.* The feet alone of the 
figure remain, which are apparently those of a soldier 
wearing tho military calUjce or sandals. 

The letters— aminivs —are distinct, with sufficient space 
intervening between the a and the outer mai*gin of the stono 
to admit the letters fl. If we read the name Flaminius, 
after the s follows the letter T, and what appears to be 
a stop, and we natuitdly look for an p, but the t is followed 
by the word polia, which would ordinarily be taken to 
indicate the tribe {Pollia) to wliich the soldier belonged, 
but wo have only one L on the stone. I am inclined, there¬ 
fore, to think it must be taken for a cognomen of Flaminius, 
and that the f after the t must have been omitted in error. 

In the inscription to C. Mannius, found in the same 
cemetery many years since, we read c. mannits c. p. pol. 

SECVNDVS.® 

The second line of tho newly-found inscription, which gives 
the ago of the deceased as forty-five, and the peiiod of ser¬ 
vice twenty-two, may be plainly read, except tho lettera after 
the abbreviated words mil. leg., if indeed there were any, 
as the space seems to suggest, tliough none are now trace¬ 
able. The boginning of the next line is defaced, and we 
have only two straight strokes—ir—which probably givo 
only a part of the number of tho legion, and therefore we 
are left to conjecture whether it was the second or the 
fourteenth. We have from the same cemetery a stone to 
the memory of a soldier of the fourteenth legion, which Ls 
also inscribed gem. ; this tablet is noticed in a preceding 
paper in the Archajological Journal.® After the title of 
the legion the word julitavi follows, and then aq : probably 
for aquilife^': then nvnc, and the letters Hi, and, after a 
small intervening space, an s just discernible, and probably 
to bo read Hic sit vs or Hic. SVM. After this seem to follow 
three hexameter lines, a few words of which only are to be 
deciphered at intervals, the last line ending tbmpvs honeste. 


* It is engraved, GeuL toL ccxii. 
April. 1S62, p. 401. 

* Sea tho author’s memoir in this 
Journal, vol. xvL p. 63; and Mi-. Wright’s 


second memoir on Uricouium, where this 
memorial is figurud, JourmJ Brit. Arch. 
Asr., 1859, p. 311. 

See Arch. Joiira., vol. zvL p. 63. 
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They may be conjecturally restored, bat I feiar little moro 
call be done. The Eey^ Jokn MeCauI, ILL^D.^ Freeicleut 
of University College, Toronto, to whom I sent an acenrate 
photograph of this inscription on its first discovery, has pub¬ 
lished his interpretation in a valuable selection of Britimno- 
Eoman Inscriptions, with Critical N^otes/ which are well 
worth the attention of scholars fond of inscriptions, 

Ur. McOaul would read the inscription thus t—T. .[or c.] 
FLAtrriiriYS. i\ p, pon, (tribu), tolta being used for pollia. 
The second line he reads as I have done i^AtnjroHVK xxxzv. 
STiPEKDiomi XXIL MILES LEOiOUIS. In the third line ho 
would read Xiv for the number of the legion, and aq. for 
aguilifer, thus:—xiiii. geminae. militavl AQVIllfee. nvnC 
Hia svif. 

Dr. McOaul observes that the use of the first person in 
funereal inscriptions is common, and the word MiLlTAVl is 
clear; also wo have an example of hic svir in Orelli, n. 
4738, and Henaen, u 7411* The hexameter lines he thus 
completes:— 

Perlegite et fellcfis vita plus irtinus juta,* 

Oinuibii£ lequ^ lege iter eat ad Tfenara Ditis* 

Vivite, dum iStjgius vita! dat tempus, h^neBte.'* 

On. the use of vivere and koTi^ste in such iuEcriptions, see 
Orellij n. 4807, and Henzen, nn. 6843, 7347, 7'102, 7407. 
Should the conjecture be correct, that this stone is the 
memorial to a soldier of the fourteenth legion, it is the 
second found in tliis cemetery, and adds one to tiie few 
memorials that remain in this island of the legion which boro 
i'h^ title Dontitores Brilannus; the only other record being 
the funereal stone found at Irincoln.^ 

The stone was found about seventy feet from tbe hedge 
which divides the field from the old road known by the 
name of the Watliug Street; and about sixty feet west from 
this place the foundations of a building were met with, on 
October 38, 1861. They consisted of a few feet of rect¬ 
angular walls, 18 in. thick. A description of the work 

^ Plibliftlied by Henry aowHell, To- BritamiQ-Ecimfili Itiscirfpnl^ EOS. lAtould, 
r&nto, Boid Lon^TfliUB, liftri.<Ion, how!T¥fir, baT^e ^rtferred tcudiD^ oi 

* Tii^ OD tlie atono sefim atsa, lu&tcad af JiTEA, lE very un¬ 

to this railing; Uiaiigb iBomAwhat uSulltL 

ru.^od, it ia nf>t, buwover, miorc iio th&Q * See AroLAeol. J'gurjjol, l£^D,voL ivil. 
otbor unilitary iui^mpUou^ or thNiS p. 

tapha in onr owii liioa. Ssb Dr. McGauI'b 
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carried out in excavating in the cemetery, is given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, with a plan and drawings.* Dr. 
Johnson, under whose zealous direction the excavations have 
been conducted, in that account describes this building as 
having been cut through by a modem drain ; the foundations 
were not deeply laid. It is considered to have been a tomb, 
but had been entii’ely denuded of every mark by which its 
former purpose could be recognised. It is conjectured that 
the inscribed stone above noticed may have been taken from 
it.* 'We can only regret the entire destruction of Roman 
tombs in this country; many of them must have been in¬ 
teresting illustrations of the mnereal customs and modes of 
honoring the dead common among the Roman population of 
this island. Some years ago a well-preserved tomb w'as dis¬ 
covered in Suffolk, in a tumulus at Eastlow Hill, near 
Rougham, and described by the late Professor Henslow,® who 
published a drawing of its construction, with a ground-plan 
and section. This may serve as a guide whereby we may 
reconstruct the ruined tomb at Urioconium. 

Wood-ashes were found in the cemetery in many places. 
These are marked in the plan,'* and were probably the 
vestiges of funereal rites. About eighteen cinerary urns 
were obtained from the cemetery. They ai’e now placed in 
the Museum in Shrewsbury, and form a very instnictive and 
interesting collection.® Bunit human bones were found in 
several of the urns, and sometimes incinerated bones were 
found deposited by themselves, without being enclosed in 
any vessel, the urns which contained them having possibly 
perished. Many small glass unguentaries wore also found; 
of these some had undergone the action of heat, and were 
pai‘tially melted. Their contents having been chemically 
analysed, they were found to contain sand, carbonaceous and 
oily matter. Two lamps were also found, one of elegant 


* Qent. Mag., toI. coxii. April, 1862, 
p. 898. Thia aooourit was road at a 
mooting of tho Soedety of Antiquai-ioa, 
6 Marob, 1862, and woa drawn ap by the 
Hon. Sea of Rxeavation Committee, 
Henry Johnson, Esq., M.D., of Shrews¬ 
bury. 

* Coins of the Emperors Uadrion and 
Tnyan were found at tlie same time. 

‘ An Account of the Roman Antiquities 
found at Rougham, September 15 , 1843, 
waa pablished at Bury St. Edmunds in 


that year, by Profeaeor Henalow, with a 
lithograph repiisseutiog the intorior of 
the tomb, the uma, glass veaBels, Ac. He 
addressed also a letter on the subjeot of 
the discorery to the Bmy Post, dated 
July 4, 1844. Au account by hfr. A. J. 
Eempe was given in Qent. Mag., Nov, 
1848, p. 624. 

* Oent Mag., vol. coxii. p. 899. 

* Figured u>id., p. 402, with Bovcral 
other relios. 
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shape, mid almost entire, having the maker's name— modes—- 
stamped on the bottom.® Two large colored glass bowJs or 
drinking-’oups were also obtained ; tbeae show considerable 
skill in the working of glass. One of the cinerary urns con¬ 
tained not only burnt bones, but also an nnguentary, and a 
single copper coin. Dr. Johnson states that the field called 
the cemetery was thoroughly investigatodj and that the whole 
side nest the Watling Street road was trenched. Most of 
the artiolea discovered were in one particular part of the 
field. 

In December, 1S61, the workmen were directed to dig in 
the glebe land, in order to ascertain if any remsios of the 
wall which surrounded the city could be discovered: an 
embankment with a dcap deproSBion marks the boundary of 
the city on all sides, and is clearly and well defined. 

On December 2-0 titey had uncovered in the glebe 34 It. 
of a wall S fk wide. It had been built upon a foundation 
of rough boulder stones laid in clay i this foundation alone 
remained, from 6 in* to 1S in. deep in the groundJ Besides 
the part exposed, the wall could be traced for above lOO 
yards* A coin was found under the foundations, but could 
not be decipheredn The workmen were aftciwards employed 
upon another spot, where the lane leading from Wroxeter 
enters the Shrewsbury road, and wLere the embankment is 
well shown. Here also the wall was discovered in every 
trench made by Lbe workmen* A coin of Tetricus, and a few 
fragments of bronsse and pottoiy, were all the relics found 
in excavating for the walls. It was, however, proved by these 
excavations that a stone wall, and not merely an earthen 
embankment and ditch, had surrounded the Eoman city* 
Jq February, 1S62, an ancient trowel made of iron, an 
object comparatively of rare oocniTcnce, was found. It is 
preserved in the Museum at Shrewsbury* 

In October, 1863, the ground where the old north gate of 
Drioconium is alleged to have stood was opened, for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining whether any remains could bo found. 

^ It figured la Uoutt tesL ctiiL rn« m Et^kud. See Mt. Hoaeli Soiltfik 
p. 40S. On Samiati waife tbe potturk lUa&tr, of JiLunau LotiJun, llO, 
lUiiaa Mfidestafc oeeut‘« irap™ti3dlj. Se^ ^ See eomu romarksoa then catnatirucHon 
Mr. T. Wriifkt'a TalaiVbk ikt of Potters’ of U*e city wallf in AlMtiara delivered by 
Mark*, iu App. to tbe Cal,t.U»ft Eolflftn, the aathor of this ineiuOi^r, ii Mneetitig 
and tho Sas&tlj p. 470- Fktile IstliPB of tba ShTofrabiTO Nat. HiaC. wkL Autiqn. 
bofli'iaij pubtei's’ (ira coiupjtraUvelj Sck., Gent voL cscsiT. 18S3, jq- BflCf. 
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The foundations of the city ■wall were traced running towards 
Norton, but nothing serving to indicate a gateway was dis¬ 
covered, and only some Samian ware and Upchurch pottery. 
A few days were spent in resuming excavations in the 
cemetery, in Mr. Jukes^ land beyond the field formerly 
examined, when sufficient evidence was obtained that the 
ancient burial-ground had extended thus far from the gate. 
These diggings were undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. 
Wright. 

Among -the additional discoveries made, were the vestiges 
of a square building, similar to what was found before in the 
other part of the cemeteiy; there was no floor, nor any 
remains of a body. About a dozen entire sepulchral urns 
were found, of various forms and sizes, containing burnt 
bones, chiefly human. Some of the urns contained unguen- 
taries, in one of which Dr. Johnson also detected traces of 
oil. One of the cinerary urns has a cover. A beautiful urn 
of clear glass, about 8 in. high, was disinterred, and another 
glass vessel of the form of a cinerary urn ; also one entire 
speculum of circular form, and another in fragments.® These 
!l^man mirrors are of copper, with a large mixture of tin so 
as to appear white ; they are brittle, and present a brilliant 
surface. A silver buckle of elegant fashion was also found. 
Two nearly perfect lamps, which Dr. Johnson supposes to be 
made of foreign clay; one of them has tho head of Hercules 
figured upon it, the othor has a kneeling figure well executed. 
An article of bronze much rcsembhng a surgeon^s lancet, 
and which had been enclosed in a case of wood, apparently 
of cedar. This rare implement is fashioned very ingeniously; 
tho point for penetrating the flesh, as supposed, is of steel, 
not unlike that now in use. It is furnished with a guard, to 
prevent its cutting too deeply; the handle is of bronze and 
bow-shaped. 

1 have omitted to mention a small gem, the only one that 
the late examination of the site of the city has brought to 
light. A few other antique intagh are recorded to have been 
found and drawings of them are preserved, and some are 
still to be traced in private hands. Mr. Wright has given 
representations of those that can be authenticated as found 
at Wroxeter, in the Journal of the Archseological Association, 

" A portion of a Roman mirror, of rect- currenoe, hw been found at Wroxeter in 
angular form, comparatively of mre oc- tho recent roBoarohos. 
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accompRjiiecE by an interesting mernoip, thus adding to tbo 
obligation which antiquaries owe to him for the efforts he 
lias made to disinter the vestiges of the bntied. The 

number of gems known to have been found at various times 
amounts to seveUj and these indicate ditfereut periods of 
glyptic art. The intaglio last discovered is of small dimen- 
sionSj but not Ol oAOcuted^ and the aubjoctj as Mn Wright 
ohsorveSj ‘"full of fancy and imagination;^^ it represents a 
fawn springing out of a nautilus shelld The stone ig set in 
a small iron ring. The intaglio with the ring, as it was 
found, i$ now in the Shrewsbuiy Museum. For a particular 
account of the gems found at Wroxeter I must refer to Mr. 
WrighFs interesting paper. 

I ought not to conclud.e this account of excavations at 
Urioconium during the three last years^ without mentioning 
that tha fi-agments of tesselated floors which were laid bare 
in uncovering the foundations of the Basilica^ have wdth 
much care been reproduced^ and an accurate plan made of 
them by Mr. Maw of Broseley. From actual measurement 
of the portions remaining, and by carofully collecting such 
traces as were distinguishablo, ho hfl£ reconstructed the floor 
in the eastern half of the north corridor of that building. 
Ilia plan la accompanied by a description of the pavements, 
in which he shows his authority for every pattern. The 
paper was read at the Congress of the Ai-ch geological Asso¬ 
ciation at Shrewsbury, August lOth, ISGO and it shows to 
what practical purposes the pursuits of ai-chaiology may be 
applied, since these mosaic floors exhibit patterns well worthy 
of the imitation of our artists of the present day. The glass 
also and examples of earthenware collected in the course of 
the excavations, and uow so well placed in the Museum of 
Eoinau Antiquities in Shrewsbury, may furnish suggestions 
to modern workei’s In glass and pottery. These remains of 
the old world may often indeed become valuable lessons 
for improvements in the arts and manufficturos of our own 
times. 

3 JoumiBl Brit, Arcb. AaatKJ,, X353, p, iflfeagliD In poflKMiffU of ths Ect. C, W. 
lOA Kins the fijiimal from the fsbeU 

^ ThiE putty daviee iiB not Tina[>miDoii ii in dlepbsnt. Thsee dOTlCaS, (M Mr, 
on AntlrjuQ g*ma. intn^li tkna King obBerffag, Trara pmbBibly regarded 

engro-vad were seut to tUa eibibiticin of flB cTutruoa against tha cVil aye:. 

GHyptia Art in the npiurtmenta of tll6 * Sea Journal cf BrillBll Aroli, Asm., 
InntitntQ, Jinie^ 1B51. Oq fl raumrkiblo June^ ISSI. 


•NOnCE OF A REMAEKABLE INTAGLIO REPRESENTING THE 
CLEPSYDRA USED AT RACES IN TOE CIRCUS MAXIMUS. 

Bt C. W. EIKO, M-A., Sontor Fellow of TrioSty CoUese^ Cambridgo. 

At tho recent dispersion of the valuablo collection of 
works of ancient art formed by the late Mr. J. W. Brett, I 
became possessed of a very curious, possibly unique, intaglio, 
the subject engraved upon the gem being the ancient 
Clepsydra. 

Although the nature and general fashion or construction 
of tho instrument originally employed by the Greeks, and 
subsequently used in Rome, for measuring time by the 
escape of water, may bo understood from passages in the 
works of Aristotle, and other wiiters of antiquity,^ repre¬ 
sentations of the Clepsydra are of vciy rare occurrence. 
An example which has been pointed out in a bas-relief at 
the Mattel Palace in Rome closely resembles in form the 
hour-glass of our own times.^ 

The remarkable antique gem (drawn to twice the actual 
size), which I am desirous to bring under the notice of the 
Institute, is an intaglio on a “ banded agate (a sardonyx 
cut transversely) representing two Cupi^ turned back to 
back, and supporting in their uplifted arms a huge oviform 
vase with a contracted mouth, whence issues a stream of 
water. On the belly of the vase appears a horse at full 
speed, and a large star (the sun). These adj'uncts precisely 
indicate the subject of the design, the Clepsydra of the 
Circus Maximus, where the great races were held on De¬ 
cember 25, the Natale Solis. In a bas-relief of the date of 
the Lower Empire, figuring the Hippodrome in Constanti¬ 
nople, a similar vase appears, but more simply mounted, 
being merely traversed by an axis and turned with a crooked 
handle by the proper official, the entire arrangement being 
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Yfliat IS still' seen in a large grindstone, Bj this contrif“ 
ance tlie instantaneous inversion of the vase was secured. 
The contents escaping in a certain definite time showed 
the number of miniites taken up bj each misstiSj or course, 
of which, at the Great Games, there were twenty-four* 

The gem which has suggested this brief notice, in itself a 
very remarkable relic of ancient art,—a fine engraving of the 
beat iloman period,—doubtless is a faithful picture of the 
elegant adaptation of such a timekeeper that adorned the 
Circus Maximus in the days of the first Ciesai-s* 

The elepsydrcO used in the auoient Law-courts to regu¬ 
late the time allotted to each pleader were yot simpler in 
arrangement — a mere vase inverted by an attendant. 
Pliny incidentally mentions that each marked the third of an 
hour: —‘"Bixi Loris psene quliu^ne ; nam xii clepsydiTs qnaa 
spatiosissimos aceeperam sunt arldit^e quatuor.'’^—Ep. ii, 
xi, 14, 

Prom the fact that so many clepsjdi'jie were assigned to 
each pleader before opening Mg case, it would appear that 
a large number were kept in readiness, filled beforehand, 
and inveiiLcd in successiou by the special officer until the 
speaker’s allowance was run out. Hence, in the extant 
speeches of the Attic orators, we find “ water perpetually 
used as a synonym for time*’^ This custom supplies 
Martial with a humorous allusion whero describing a dull 
declaimer repeatedly moistening his throat with a glass of 
“water during the progi'oss of his interminable liarangue, he 
suggests that it “would be an equal relief both to himself 
and to the audience were he to drink every time out of the 
clepsydra itself* 
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This contrivance in ita priinitive form, it 'VtiII be per¬ 
ceived, 01 ] Ij marked tbo lapse of a fixod portion of time, 
and not the steps of its actual progression* Its improve- 
nient and adaptation to this important use was due to 
Ctesibius of Alexandria some two centuries before our 
Eora, a mechanician who bad paid particular attention to 
hydraulics. The principle of bis water-clock was simple 
and effect^ial; a cylindrical wossel filled with water bearing 
np a float bosety fitting its interior, out of wbicli rose a 
vertical gauge marked wflth the hours, which by its gradual 
ascent, as the water entered through a small aperture into 
the cylinder, showed the passing away of the day with 
tolerable accuracy. Indeed, after due allowance had been 
made in the first construction for the variation in the 
rapidity of the water^s escape as the weight of the column 
above diminished, in the equable climate of I^gypb whore 
the atmospheric pressure may be assumed as almost con^ 
atant, a very efficient timekeeper, never liable to get out of 
order, was thus readily attainable. And such must have been 
the case, since the priimiple was applied to the most complex 
motions, for Titruvius baa a chapter upon the construction 
of s> clepsydra wdiich, besides the hours, told t-hc moon’s 
age, tbe Kodiaoal sign for the month, and several other 
particulars,—in fact, it was a reguhar astroiiomiCrd clocl^. 
His details, though in their time a valuable guide to tlie 
horologists used to the malting of such machines, are now 
so obscure and complicated as to afford but a eonfuBed 
idea of its mode of working* The principle, however, is 
sufficiently iatenigible : the float, sc<iphiu7}iy or pheUos, as it 
moved upwaids, by means of the vertical column, fixed in it, 
drove different series of cog-wheels, dmtieuMs 

which impelled in their turn other sets, by moans 
of which figures arc made to move, obelisks to twirl about, 
pebbles or eggs are discharged, trumpets are sounded, aud 
many other tricks, p^r^r^a,, put in action,^^ * Tiie admisaton- 
pipe was made oltlier out of gold, or a gem peiforated, in 
order neitlier to wear away nor to bo liable to fbnling, But 
there is a circumstance that rendei-a it extremely probable 
the conunon Roman clflpsj''dra had both a regular dial-face 
and OTte Ijand, set in motion by a string and float, exactly 
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like the index in our wheel barometers. In his /ioroh^mm 
anaplmicum^ the dialj painted with the world and the ssodrae, 
was traversed bj an axis, on whidi was wound a flexible 
brass chain, supporting bj its one end the foatj on the 
other a balance weight, equal to that of the float. 

As the latter rose -with the water, so the baJanco weigh t> 
descending, unwound the chain and made the dial revolva 
In two of Albert Durer's engravings, known, as “ The Knight 
and Death,” and " Melancholy/^ the hour-gla^a there repre¬ 
sented displays a dial (of different shape in eaoh instance, a 
circle in one, a quadrant in the other) fixed upon its top, 
and marking the hours by the revolution of a hand. This 
result could only be attained by the contrivance just noticed ■ 
and it is allowable to conjecture that the notion was bor¬ 
rowed from the ancient water-clock. At what precise time 
the classic timekeeper became obsolete cannot now be ascer¬ 
tained ; but a water-clock is specified amongst the presents 
sent by Ilaionu-d-Kaschid to Charlemagne, early in tire 
ninth century/ 

Yet fuither, the Eomans had already " given Time a 
voice,” to make them take note of Ihs loss; for, though 
Fetronius makes the millionnaire Trinalchio keep a trum¬ 
peter who by his hourly blast apprizes him "how much of 
his life is spent,” and warns Iiim to make the most of the 
remainder (which could not have been done witboxit some 
exact mode of marking the time being accessible to this 
human bed), yet, in the next century, Lucian, amongst the 
numerous conveniences of certain newly-built baths, describes 
a h<yi'<^^ium that proclaimed the hour £.ia j;*ujcii^aTos,—by 
means of a roaring sonnd/ This sound was doubtless pro¬ 
duced by hydraulic pressure upon the air contained in a 
cupola with pipes attached, according to the plan so skilfully 
elaborated by the Komans of the Decline hi their hydraulh 
or water-organ* The principle of the latter was exactly 
that of the steam wdiistle, water-pressure being substituted 
for that of heated vapour, and the confined air driven into a 
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vast bT’a^e^ cylinder or tu^^is bj means of forciEg-pnmpa 
(worked eometiraes by seventy men at onco) was allowed to 
escape through valves placed in pipes arranged aboye^ and 
regulated by keys worked by the performer* 

It will hence be seen how Ludan's Itoroh^mm might have 
made its voice audible to as great a distance as tbe modern 
giant wdrose whistle so perpetually assails our ears* 

The name horoh^ium seems to have been given to the 
ckps^^dra, or “ lose-water" after the improvetnents in the 
latter enabled it to tell the time* The same term is used 
for that other most ancient indicaborj the surniiaL This 
originally was no more than a column, the shadow of which 
by the variations in Its length marked the hour. Aristo¬ 
phanes spealcs of its being dinner time when the shadow of 
this gnomouj which ho terms oroixeitH', waxed ten feet long, 
Augustus, says Pliny, corLverted an Egyptian obelisk (that 
now serving tho same purpose in Pome, on the Monte 
Oltorio) into a gigantic gnomon in front of his Mausoleum 
in the Canopus Martius. Pliny notices that in his day it 
had ceased to mark the hour correctly, either through “ some 
cliauge in tlie solar orbit,” or the settlement of its own foun¬ 
dations, in spite of the vast depth (equal to the height of 
the obelisk) at which they had been laid by the emperor’s 
ai’chitoct*'^ 

Vitruvius assigns to Berosua tbo Chaldean tho invention 
of the concave sun-dial (the usual form with the ancients), 
the “ hemicyclium excavatum ex quadratoto Aristarchus 
of Samos, the convex hind, the homispherium,” and also 
the horisontcil dial; to S copin as of Syracuse, the vertical, 
^^plinthus, lacunar,” one ef which was set up in the Circus 
Fiaminius ; to Theodorus, that for all latitudes, irjafes way 
an invention implying an extraordinary prodcienoy in the 
science,® 


1 Flm^, H]£iL NiLt,, lib. xxstLf Ci IQ* 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF KENILWORTH.* 

By th« B«t. CBARL&S HENRT HABTBHOBim, M.A. 

The battle of Evesham, on August the 4th, 1265, trans¬ 
ferred the power of England once more into the hands of 
Henry III., its legitimate ruler. Amongst the first measures 
he adopted was the summoning of a parliament on the 8 th 
of September following, at Winchester, to deliberate upon 
the disposal of the estates of those barons who had been in 
rebellion against the Crown. At this time the legislature par¬ 
took more of the nature of a privy council than a parliament; 
the nobility and the bishops alone were called to the royal 
council, and on this occasion only such of them as were 
agreeable to the monarch. Thus, in this first parliament 
convened after the battle of Evesham, tlie bishops of London, 
Worcester, Chester, and Lincoln were omitted, because they 
were favorable to the cause of Simon de Montfort. It was, 
indeed, scarcely to be expected that, whilst the evonts of 
the preceding years were still fresh, the tribunal would be 
impartially constituted. Nor would the feelings of the king, 
after his fourteen months^ captivity, permit him to view the 
proceedings with moderation and justice. The Parliament 
of Winchester thus framed would, therefore, have little 
scruple in carrying out the entire wishes of the king. It 
cannot, then, be a matter of surprise to find that, whilst 
lie exhibited a willingness to extend mercy towards the 
offenders by humanely sparing their lives, he should have 
forfeited all their estates. 

The parliament decreed that the lands of all who were 
found in arms against the king should be seized into his 
hands, and in the next parliament they became absolutely 
vested in the Crown. This act led (September 21st) to the 
appointment of two commissioners for each county, who, 
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Tvitli the sheriffs, wore deputed to make a return of the 
extent of these various poasesatons by the 13th of October 
following. Upon thig day all the adlierentg of Simon de 
Montfort were disLalieritcd. Many of the delinquents 
pleaded that they were unwilling inatrumentg in the power 
of tlje Earl of Leiceator, In order, however^ to ascertain 
whether this was really the case, an inquisition was ordered 
to be taken by the shetiiTs and inquiries made:^ so that 
right should be done to them. 

After the Parliament of Winchester had broken up, the 
king, who had ronaained there from the 12th to the 22nd of 
September, went with a largo force to Windsor. Hig first 
intention was severely to punish the citizens of London for 
the part they had taken in assisting Simon do Montfort* 
But, after receiving their submission and treating them in 
a manner quite coiiti“ary to the promise of safe conduct he 
had granted for the iu ter view, after violating tho reception 
ho had guaranteed, lie impriBcncd the greater number and 
seised the liberties of the city* 

The parliament having already granted to the king the 
hiil possession of the lands of the insurgent bare us, he began 
to use tho acquisitions by bestowing tlicm upon such persons 
as had served him with fidelity during the late war. Tliis, 
as will presently appear, became the feHile cause of fresh 
complications and difacuLtics, and ultimately led to another 
appeal to arms. It is true that some of those implicated— 
Ferrers, Earl of Derby, for instance—w^ere permitted to 
redeem their estates by the payment of money* The citi¬ 
zens of London had, however, sinned beyond the limits of 
pai'tlon. Henij thorcfoi-e distributed the property of sijjty 
of the most wealth;^ of them amongst his favorites, and 
committed four of the leading citizens to prison. (Jan. 10.) 

About the end of November, Si men, son of the Earl of 
Leicester, who w^aa then in command of the Castle of Kenil¬ 
worth, foreseeing the probability that it might undergo a 
severe siege, as indeed it afterwards did, suddenly left it 
with a* chosen band of followers for the purpose of making 
an incursion into the Isle of Axhohne. He was Immediately 
joined by the disinherited barons. As soon aa the king 
received tidings of this unexpected outbreak he sent against 
them such fore,os aa lie Imd at disposal, placing the army 
under the command of Prince Edward* The Prince go 
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vigorously besieged the insurgents that they were forced to 
surrender, when his cousin retreated to Kenilworth. 

A similar outbreak happened in the following year towards 
the end of April, when Earl Ferrers, who had just received 
the royal pardon, bringing together a large number of sup¬ 
porter with some of those who were in the Isle of Axholme, 
began to plunder the counties in the north-west. They 
were, however, routed at Chesterfield, on the 15th of May, 
by Henry, the son of the King of Almain. 

It is desirable to bear these two engagements in recol¬ 
lection, as they were subsequently the cause of just complaint 
on the part of the king, whilst the barons who were against 
him in these engagements were specially included under the 
second and seventh clause of the award of Kenilworth, as 
will be hereafter noticed. 

On the 14th of December Henry III. left Windsor, resting 
at Dunstable and Hanslopc, for the town of Northampton, 
where ho arrived on the 20th. One of the first acts of the 
king, on his arrival at this place, was to send precepts, 
dated on that day, to all the sheriffs throughout England to 
make proclamation, in their respective counties, that all who 
held of him in capite and owed him service should be at 
Northampton on the 27th of January*', to join the array 
opposed to his enemies who then, held Kenilworth against him. 
The king and queen passed the Christmas at Northampton, 
and were attended by Richard Earl of Cornwall, recently 
elected King of Almain, or, as he is sometimes entitled. King 
of the Romans. He was brother-in-law of Henry III., and 
by this connection became uncle to Simon de Montfort. 
Cardinal Ottoboni, the papal legate, was also among the 
royal guests. 

The presence of the legate in England during the disorder 
that prevailed was certainly beneficial to the peace of the 
countiy. There can be no doubt that he acted the part of 
a mediator ; the ultimate subsidence of the angry passions 
that had been aroused in the hearts of both the contending 
parties is mainly attributable to his sage and considerate 
advice. It was owing both to this, but more particularly to 
the friendly intervention of the King of the Romans, that 
Simon de Montfort the younger was induced to submit his 
cause to their arbitration. After receiving hostages Simon 
de Montfort was prevailed upon to appear before the king 
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at Nortliampton* On hia arrival ke introduced into the 
royal proaeiice by bis uncle. The King of Almaiii opened 
the businesa of the yiait by thanking his nephew for liaving 
saved his life at Kenilworth, when Simonas father was killed 
in the Rght of Eveaham; for the garrison of the castle 
holding it on behalf of the inaurgenta wei'e so exasperated 
at the death of the Earl of Leicester, that it was with the 
utmost difScnlty they were restrained from putting the King 
of Almain, then their prisoner, to death. He was not un¬ 
mindful of the protection which the younger Simon rendered 
in thia peril, and^ in ootuacqneace of these services, Henry 
admitted him to the royal favour. Indeed ho would have 
obtained other advantages had not the Earl of Glouceater 
interposed and prevented this act of grace. Finally it was 
arranged that he should give up the Castle of Kenilworth, 
that he should leave the kingdom, and receive annually 
500 marks from the king’s exchequer. 

Upon these terms being made known to those who held 
the Castle of Kenilworth, they declared they wotdd neither 
yield It to the king nor to Simon de Moiitfort, For they 
urged that be was still held In restrain^ and that they had 
not i^eceived the castle from him but from the count&ss his 
mother, who hacl lately been expelled the kingdom. There¬ 
fore, they would only consent to make the surrender to lioi', 
and that In her own presence., During this time, whilst 
Simon do Montfort was kept in the power of tlie king, 
Kenilworth wsw held by the supporters of the countess. 
When, however, the king returned to London on the 2Stli of 
January, his captive found means of escaping to Winchelaea, 
where he was supported by a large number of privateers 
belonging to the Cinque Ports. With them he entrusted 
bis fortunes for a time to the ocean, and for the present 
his name will not be found in the narrative of succeeding 
events. 

On the lOth of January the citisens of London were 
allowed to make a compodtion for their liberties. They 
bound themselves to pay to the king the sum of 20,000 
marlcs m satisfaction of tlieir transgresgions. Their pardon 
contained several grants and excoptiens which it is unue^ 
cessary here to recite. Ultimately the city recovered all its 
privileges^ though it was not until four years after these 
transactions. 
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Oft the 11th of February, the important question of the 
Jisifthsrited barons engagod the attention of the kiug* As 
a prelimmary, they had safe conduct giren them to come to 
the soToreigti, until Easter, in order effectually to treat TTith 
him and make their peace. It has not, however, transpired 
how many availed themselves of the overture and accepted 
the terns of composition. All that can be ascertained is 
that the citizens of London gladly took advantage of the 
offer, though they were heavily fined for their opposition. 

The kingdom at this moment was in a most unsettled 
state, and consequently many important transactions during 
the period after the battle of Evesham (August 4, 1265) 
to the fall of Kenilworth (December 13, 1^60) are involved 
in much obscurity. 

Many of the barons escaped after the battle of Evesham, 
and during the whole of this interval continued in oppositLon 
to the king. Although tho adherents of Simon de Moatfort 
felt that their cause was daily gi'owing more desperate, they 
continued still to cherish a faint hope that their ascendancy 
would be maintained, and their fnrtlier fortunes preserved 
unbroken. Some, like Earl Fen-ers, had. been already dis“ 
inherited, whilst others lay entirely under the mercy of the 
Crown. The kingdom continued in a very distracted^ state. 
Neitlrer party felt quite secure, and thus the policy of 
strengthening the power of the king became more urgent 
Henry consequently took advantage of every opportunity of 
increasing it ■ we accordingly find that, March 15, he wrote 
to those bishops who had collected a tenth of the eccle¬ 
siastical revenues of the kingdom during the time ho was 
held in captivity, desiring them to pay the sums so^ooilected 
to the bishops of Wells and Coventry, being desirous that 
it should he e:jcpended both in defence of himself and the 
churchy 

On the 2Sth April, Henry HI. passed through Brackley 
to Northampton, where he arrived on the same day, and 
continued there till the 15th of June. He spent from the 
10th till the S4th of the same month at Warwick, On the 
25th he appeared before Kenilwortli Castle, where he 
remained with his army till the 16th of December ; on that 
day he left it, returning through Warwick^ Banbury, O:iford, 
and Windsor, to Westminster. 

The king collected all his forces to make an assault upon 
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Kenilworth* It w^i^ whilst they were valtily atternpting its 
reduction that the barons in arms against him^ now dis¬ 
persed throughout the oountryj taking advantage of the 
absence of the royal army* and knowing that Cambridge¬ 
shire and Huntingdonshire wore without protection, united 
and ravaged that part of England (^lay 22), carrying away 
considerable booty* Uncheched. in their career, early in the 
month of August they entered the Isle of Ely, wheroj taking 
advantage of the fenny nature of the country, they firmly 
established themselves for a year, extending in the mean 
time their ravages as far Lynn. 

Huiung the prolonged siege of the castle at Kenilworth, 
Tvhich, for the endurance and valiant defence of the garrison, 
is one of the most remarkable eventa of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, the king found it ej^pedient to devise some measures 
for conciliating the disaffected persons, as well as to provide 
for the general peace of the re-alm* In order to accomplish 
an object so desirable, a meeting was held on the 24th of 
August, 12fi6, in the royal camp before the castlo, when, 
certain provisions were established which are popularly 
known under the English title of the Award of Kenilworth. 
They are, however, printed in the Statute hook and men¬ 
tioned by the chroniclers of the period the "Dictum de 
KenilwortL”^ 

Before entering upon an examination, necessarily brief, of 
this celebrated Adjudication, Enactment,^ Edieh Ordii^nce, 
or Decree^ as it may variously be caMed, it will be desirable 
to settle three facts. 

I. The nature of the assembly that drew up its clauses. 

II. The persons authorised to put them in execution, 

in. The aims or proposals of the Council. 

I. The meeting at Kenilworth, whose decision made the 
Dictum the law of the land, strictly speaking can in no sense, 
as has been customary, be called a Parliament* ^hen sum¬ 
moned on August 32nd, it was devoid of every form that 
could constitute it a legislative meeting of this deseriptiou* 
The pressure of circumstances under which it met rendered 
it essential for tlie kiug's interest that it should be entirely 
wanting in everything that could make it a popular as^mbly.^ 
The people, or at least a large proportion of the kingdom, 
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were hoistile to the wretched polioj that directed the royal 
conacila. They had seen the king’s promigee delated in the 
safe-conduct he had guaranteed to the citi^eua who trusted 
their persons to liinij when they accepted his invitation for a 
conference at Windsor in September in the previous year^ 
The barons had found that all the constitutional progress 
they had made under the Provisions of Oxford was entirely 
destroyed» Neither class could have any faith in Henryks 
engagements. The Pope, it is true, absolved him from 
oaths ha took to the magnates, under the pretext that they 
were adverse to his authority (June 12, 1261), but neither 
the nobility nor the people admitted so manifestly perverse 
and unjust an interpretation. These are reasons sufficiently 
appai'ent why the king should have feared submitting his 
own case to popubm and dispassionate adjudicatiorL Popular 
indeed no assenftbly could then be called, since the utmost 
privilege the people had then attained was to hear the faint 
pulsations of liberty struggling for existence in a committee 
of twenty-four of tJie aristocracy. Dark and hopeless at 
this time was the prospect of a national representation, for 
patriotism wag absolutely crushed* 

This will show that what has usually been called the Par¬ 
liament of Kenilworth wa^ in reality a meeting of a totally 
different kind, even as the word signified in those days of 
monarchical misrule and feudal oppreaaion. It may excite 
surprise that these disorders in the body politic, after liaving 
been once overcome, sJiould have ever again broken out. 
But we must I’emember that a social evQ then, aa in our 
own day, takes a long time to eradicate* Kor, again, does 
it appear that the persons who had the authority to draw 
up the award wore, taken as a body, of that character 
or so numerously convened that they constituted a legal 
Pai'liamont.* 

It has also been doubted by some of our chroniclers 
whether the Council, for so it must correctly speaking be 
called, actually held tlieir meeting at the Cnable at Ke nil- 
worths A sufficient proof to the contrary is given by one 
of the copies of the Dictum being dated "in castria apud 
Kenilworth/^ whilst we know that the award was in other 

* Angwar to Mr. Pclyfc'ft bfiot ^Qtatkd OOntroverEft ttfl idwi at tli« ConiiuQiii 
tha RiKhbB of ili« Cuuamona asfiorheci, bllTElilg Wd? vaicc in UlW aEaB!lil>lj|f. 
pp, efi-Qj in i^rbith work Ur. Er44^ ftTfeU 
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copies dated on the Slst of October^ the Castle not being 
surrendered until the 31st of December following*'® 

II* The nature of this assembly, then, in no manner par¬ 
taking of that of a ParlLament, what wag iia actual consti¬ 
tution ? This is gathered from the terms of tlie i-ecord 
itself entered on the Patent Rolls that describes it. It is 
in French, and its purport is as follows 

Henry by the grace of God King of England, lu the 
fiftieth year of Ins reign, in the octaves of the Assumption 
of OUT Lady, at the request of the honorable father Otto- 
honi, Legate of England, summoned his Parliainent at 
Kenilworth; where it was agreed and granted by common 
consent and common council of the Bishops^ Abbots, Pnors, 
Earls, Barons, and others, that six persons, that is to say, 
the Bishop of Exetor, the Bishop of Bath, the Bishop elect 
of Worceater, Sir Alan Zouehe, Sir Roger Somery and Sir 
Robert "Walcrand, by their oath there made, should choose 
six others, no ways suspected, who knew best and would, 
according to their undei^standing, do what was best for the 
security and peace of the land, of which six one was to be 
a Bishop, and the other five knights, and tliose twelve sworn 
upon the Holy Gospels,^ 

These six arc named in the preamble of the Dictum 
together with the six other Commissioners chosen by them, 
namely, the Bishop of St. Davids, Gilbert de Clare Earl of 
Gloucester, Humphry de Bohun Earl of Hereford, Flu lip 
Basset, John Baliol, and Warin de Basaingbourn. Five of 
these knights fought on behalf of the King at Lewes or 
Evesham. 

III. "W^ithout examining each of the forty-one clauses of 
the award, it will answer the present object to state that, 
amongst other matters, the first six declare the full authority 
and exercise of the royal power, the liberties of the Church, 
the remission of pardon and the rights and possessions of 
the Crown. 

The twelfth clause fixes tho terms of ransom for those 
who commenced the war, or who wore in arms against the 
King at Northampton, Lewes, Kenilworth, Evosliam, and 
Chesterfield* All of those were to pay the value of their 
land for five years* The conditions imposed on the Earl of 


Tytrell, tdI. ii p, 


Ajuwsr to Mr. Ac., p. S?. 
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Derby arid Henry de Hastings were more aeverej the re¬ 
demption of their lands being set at aeven yeara^ return. 

With the exception of the seventh clause it will be need¬ 
less to inquire into any others^ the same application of the 
principle of ransom being laid down throughout. These 
terms of eotnpesition were in fact the main objects of the 
Diettim of Kenilworth. 

Considcfifig the particular droumstancos under which the 
authors of the award drew up its provisions, there is even 
noWj when it can be dispassionately reviewed, very little 
deserving the reprehension of a more civilised age. The 
seventh clause is, however, an exception. Hut for the in¬ 
sertion of this, the Dictum might have challenged compa¬ 
rison with many later proffers of mercy shown to political 
offend era. Its general tone was one of moderation and 
equity. Its getieral scope was wide. This clause, howeverj 
was for a time fatal to the progress of constitutional liberty, 
since it utterly annulled and quashed the Provisions of 
Oxford, to use the word of the award, when speaking of 
thorn, ” penitua adnichilentur et casseutur, et pro cassis et 
pro nullis penitus habeantun" The repeal of these provl- 
siona at once threw hack again all power from the twenty- 
four into the mere will of the monarchy. 

Yet how much blood had been shed to gain this very 
email advance in tlie path of practical fi-eedom. In vain 
had the Barons led on their victorions ranks at Lewes! 
The repeal of the Oxford Provisions destroyed all the 
political £idvantages tlreir contest had gained, and it in¬ 
vested Henry HI. once more with uncontrolled and irrespon- 
■Bible power. 

An intei^esbing aeries of documents has been preserved, 
which g^e an account of the proceedings subsequent to the 
pubheation of the Dictum of Kenilworth. These documenta 
have been printed in a volume which has become of much 
scarcity, and, therefore, a notice of them is desirable, inde¬ 
pendently of the particular illustration they give of these 
events. One of the sis documents is entitled,—Terrse 
rebellium datm fidelibus tempore Regis Henrici ITL in 
diversia eomitatibua Anglim another,—'^ Terrse Norman- 
norum seisitse in manum Domini Regis iu diversis comita- 
tibusf* The other four are,—Placita. da terris datis et 
occupatis oecjusione turbaclonis in regno Anglim, in conuitatu 
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Bssei, in comitatu Nortiiamptonlai, in comitatu Snffolciee, 
in comitatu CantaLrigi^e." ^ Tliua the six rolls furnish the 
pleas set up by the owners of the estates confiscated in the 
four counties of Essex, Northampton, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridgCj which Avere bestowed on the Icing^a adherents, and 
those of the Normans seized into the hands of the king in 
several counties. 

The first of these documents simply mentions the names 
of those who had previously held tlie forfeited lands, their 
value, and tire names of those upon whom the king had 
bestowed them. 

The Plea Rolls are much fuller. These not only furnish 
the names of a large number of possessors of property in 
these four counties, thereby furnishing much information of 
a topographical and statistical kind, but they supply many 
minute facts which illustrate the social habits of the period ^ 
they give the value of agricultural stock, furniture, wearing 
apparel, and other personal possessions. The evidence is 
thi'oughout adduced against the accused with great detail 
and circumstantiaLity, w'^hilst the replications are equally 
minute and positive. 
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LiCEirCBf UJTUER TEE PHIYT SEAL, TO EEMTT A BEET TO 
KOEEEl? BEUCE, m OmiER THAT THE HONEY MlOHT BE 
APPLIED TO^YABDS THE EANSOH OF A PEI BONER OT SCOT¬ 
LAND- Dated at York, Sept. 4 tlj, S Ed^^f. H. [a,t 3 . 1314 )- 


From thfl UaaimEutB at BKTir.gtoD 
GommtmJcabed b; ALAlf LOWNDES, Edq- 

frequent prcefs ef tlie kind ns&iatEinoe of oin: larnenteJ friend, 
W"?-* William Clfljtoj^ we recall, with grateful Temembrance, Low freely 
the atcu'ea of docnuneijtiu’y eTidcncOj, wLicb it was lila deligtt to investigate, 
ware alwaja at our dispesuL Not manj dnya before hie deooaae, Mr. 
CMjton mnde us acquainted ivitL oeio of Li a lateat dtacoverles In the yiiried 
Jiiatoriiykl and topographiojil materials among the Bari'ingtOn muuimeTitB. 
By tlie friendly conrieaj of Mr^ Alan LoTmdfta, ilio document to wLicL our 
attention wag then invited lias been placed in our hands, and we ojre now 
pormittod to bring it before the readers of this Journal. 

The transaction to wLicL it relates is of a somewLat unusual nature; 
there can bo little doubt that it may bo connected with an importimt erlais 
In the reign of Edward TI., namely, tlie fatal disaster of Bannockburn. 

It appears that Sir Thomas de Mnndeville had been taken prisoner by 
the Scote, a4idH judgiug by tbo date, probably at Bannockburn i that he 
had agreed with liia captor or detainer for his ransom j that part of thn 
money to be paid ocmjiiBted of a debt of 94?., which the Biuee owed to 
Nicbelas de “Bariitcnc/' or Barenton, who bad formerly been his steward 
of landa held by him [Robert de Bruce) in Ea^ox, and had ptirchoaed doth 
and other things* which doubtless bad been delivered, but the price 
remained unpaid and was a debt from the king's enemy to Nicholas, which 
the king wm probably ctmiidered to have the right to seize, or* at all 
events, Nieliolas did no-t feel himaelf safe iu remitting it to the ouemy 
without leave fi'om the king. Hence, as we may coiiceive, arose the need* 
Or at least tlie wish* to iiave the king's authority for sending an oequit- 
tauoc to the Bruce, who had engaged to pay the money thoreupon to the 
person entitled to tbo ransom» 

ThU Liconoe, as it appears, Nicholas de Barenton had solicited through 
the Bister of Edward IL* Ellzabetb, conuiese of Hm'eford, whose Lnsband 
had likewise been taken at Bannockburn, and euchanged for five distln- 
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guiilied euptlvcB—I&athellft, Bruce^fi hia Bistar; daughtexj and neiplie^, 
and the venei'ahle Biahop of Glasgow.^ 

Thocnas de MandeTiHe was probably a distant Tolndon of the Earl of 
Hci'eford* wlio TVfis doaoendod from an li^iross of Maudevillej and he miy 
have held lande of the Emrl^ ae Earl of Essex. 

The battle of Bajioockburn, Trhich wae fought on tho memorable June 24, 
1^14, and put an and to the hopes of tlio English fiovereigia to ftcoornpli&h 
the Stibjectlon of Seotland^ waa important aboro all the COnflicta between the 
then rival nfttiemS;, and attended with results most dianstroni to Bdwnrd IT- 
nod hia army, Philip do Mdivhi'ay* who li&d gajlantlj held Stirfing Caatlo 
againat Sir Edward Bruce^ bi'other of the ScottiBh king, eorslj pressed 
and appreheneiva of the failure of his provisions, agreed to enrrondei' thus 
foL'tre&B, if not relieved before tlie fesLst of St* John the Baptist (June 24)* 
Edward II. made large preparations for the suceour of the fortress, the 
la^e sti^ngbold of iraportanoe whieh stood between SeotJand and freedom. 
He summoned ilia military force of hie Tringdom to meet him at Berwick^ 
On June II j" some months later he issued writa to the slieriEs to make 
levies of infioiLryi to he assembled at Wark on Jane 10 he demanded 
aid from the Ii'isih chiefs, add made other eitanolve preparations for tlie 
eampaign. It is imposBiblo to asoertain the number of Edward's 
multiplied by Fordun to 340.000 Lorae ojid as many foot* Of those 
summoned seme refused to come and uthers were excused; but^ when 
Edward set forth from Berwick on June IS, ho waa accompanied by a 
force superior doubtless in numbers and effective equipment to any pre¬ 
viously led agaiuBt tlic Scots by an English mouaroh.* The details of the 
evertful engagement are fauailiar to all who take Interoat in the history 
of the period j certain diseropancieB, however, occur between the accounts 
of English and Scottish chroniclers, which it may be difficult to reconcile* 
Edward, closely puraued, affected a disgraceful flight to Dunbar* whence 
he escaped by sea to Berwick, having lost his privy seal and big treasure, 
which, as well as tlie vast array of military engines and proviBiems* fell 
into the hands of the vietoi'S* It is said that tbs number of the slain 
was comparatively Email; according to otlier aceouuts 30*000 Englisli* 
including 200 knights, were left on the field. The fugitives eaptuied in. 
their wanderings appear to have been treated with a certain degree of 
lenity* "Walsingbam ohserres that the victor made liberal distribation of 
the spoil: Oaptivos trsctavit civilitcr : ” he also Sent the eoipees of the 
Bari of Gloucester and the veteran Bobert Clifford to Berwick for 
honorable hcrial** Twenty-two barons and bannerets, with aij:ty knighta, 
fell into the hands of the Scots ; their lives were preserved for the sake of 
ranaom. Among those who escaped was probably Sir Thomas do Mandc- 
ville, to whose liWatfoti tlie Bubjoined Licence relates* The captora doubt¬ 
less reaped a golden harvest on the occasion* besides the great amomt of 


^ Rymor* vol. It pp* 251 * 255 . Tytler, 

Hi:)t. Soot, Tol L n, 275. 

s itymer, vol. it p. 2^B, dftt&d Deo. 
23* 7 Edw, II. A.I1, 1313. Til* wirjta 
wers to 93 barocB* 

a lhia,pp. a 4 £ 3 , 243 . 

^ It Btated tliat ths wOggOOS and 
vehioles laden with uailitAiy BfrsrtB would 
liavs extended* in a lino, to twenty 


leagues: Malmcab. p. 1^. 

* T. de Walfliuglisim ypodr ^lHnEh.*p. 
fill, Tbcinaa d» la More ennnieratea 
BOEUie of the chiof oaptivBH; ^fone try- 
cent! viri milltatM'' ag be obaervBH weiil 
fipai'edj for tdo Hake of reneoatr Vita 
Bdw. ir., Angi, Norm. Script*, p. 504. 
See also S^Tghhon, 2533, And Tlivet’e 
Aunals* contin., vol. ii. p. 15. 
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booty. According to tho curious contemporary ballad on tlie disaster at 
Bannockburn, preserved in one of the Cottonian MSS., and printed by Mr. 
Wright ill the selection edited for the Camden Society— 

Nostras geutia Angliso quUUm sunt captlvi, 

Curreboat ab acie quioam eemivivi, 

Qui fuerunt divitea finut rodemptlri. 

Quod delir&nt uobiles plootuiitur Achivi ] 

Political Sonfft, p. 266. 

Tho captive knight was probably of Black Notley in Essex: there 
appear to hare been two manors in that parish iu which Geoffrey de Man* 
doville had possessions at tho time of tho Domesday snrrey ; subsequently 
the lands belonging to the manor of Gobions in Notley became incorpo¬ 
rated into tho honor of Mandeville, Walter, younger son of William de 
Maudeville and brother of Geoffrey, created Earl of Essex by Stephen, had 
this estate. The doscent of the family may be found in Momnt's History. 
Sir Thomas, son of Sir John de Mandeville, had licence, 48 Hen. III., to 
hunt in the county ; and his son Walter, who married Agnes, daughter of 
Nicholas Barenton, was father of a Sir Thomas Mandeville living in 1372.“ 
The Sir Thomas, to whom the subjoined document relates, was pro¬ 
bably the person of tliat name first mentioned, and the same who occurs 
among tho bannerets of Essex in the Roll of Arms compiled, according to 
Sir naiTis Nicolas, between 1308 and 1314.^ In the same Roll are found 
the arms of ** Sire Nicholas de Baringtono,”® a descendant of the family 
in Essex, of which some notice has been given, from information supplied 
by Mr. Clayton, in a former volume of this Journal.® We are unable to 
identify the “ Nichol do Barntonc,'* foinnerly steward of the Bruco’s lands 
in Essex, as stated in tho document 1101*6 printed, in which he is not 
described as of knightly rank ; ho may have been Nicholas, one of the 
sons of Sir Nicholas de Barenton, living temp. Edward II. and Edwaid 
III,, by Alico, daughter and heir of Sir Richard Bclhouso.* 


* Morant's Hist of Elaaax, vol. ii. p. 
123. 

^ Roll of Arms of the reign of Edward 
IL, p. S9. Among persona of note to 
whom ci'edentials in (kvor of John do 
Hotham on his mittsion to Ireland were 
addre««od bj tlie king from York, Aug. 
12, 1314, including Richard de Burgo, 
Earl of Ulstor, the name of a Thomas de 
Mandeville occurs. Rymer, vol i. p. 252. 
There appears, however, no reason to 
suppose that he may have boon tho same 
person of the name who, according to 
the royal licence here printed, was a cap¬ 
tive in Sootlond on Sept 4th in that 
year. In Nov. 1309, a Thomas de 
Mandeville was summoned from Ire¬ 
land to meet the king at Newcastle ntpey 
Are, on the feast of St John next, to 
join an expedition into Scotland; Rot 
Scot vol. 1 . p, 79; and iu Sept 1315, 
9 Edw. 11., a person of tho same name 
received thanks for sorvlcea hi dofending 
Ireland against tho Scotch. Ibid., p. 


149 b. A branoh of the Mandevillo 
family appears to have been eettlod in 
L*eland, probably at an early perlo(L In 
9 Edw. HI. Sir Henry de Mandeville 
and John de Mandeville occur among 
persons in Ireland summonod against 
the Scots; Rymer, voL ii. p. 907; and 
others of the name of Mandovillo ore 
mentioned in documents to be found in 
the Fsedera. 

® Ibid, p. 36. 

* Arcboeol. Joum., vol. xx. p. 164. 

* This Nicholas do Barenton marriod 
Emma, dau, and ooh, of Sir Robert 
Baard, with whom he had the manor of 
Little and other estates. Chauncey's 
Hert^ p. 367. See the account of the 
fiarringbon family in CoIUns’ Baronotage, 
vol. L p. 65, edit. 1741. Tho alliance 
between the MandevillaB and the Biuren- 
ton family, above mentioned, is deserv¬ 
ing of notice in connection with the 
document here given. 
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The fiosseaeaenE io Eaaex hclii ly the Bruce, unLil* o-n hit; cctTonation at 
Scone in 1306, he vtva deprived of them by Edward I,* were tho uianora 
of Wi'ittle^ Oreat Baddow, and Bromoiihoberj in Hatfield Broad Oak, with 
tho half hundred of Hflj'low. The deeceut of thc^ac eetatee to the Barla of 
Ohestci^ 13 related hy McrfttJf : od the deatli of Balpli BIoudcTille, the Jaet 
of tile hne of Hugh LupuB, in ]23Sj hie four filsters hecame his heira, 
Uaud, tho eldest, espoused David, brother of William, King of Scots j and 
Isabel, the second, married Kobert de Bnis, from whom the above’ 
oicotioued estiitea in E-ssez descended to Rohert Bruce, on whose assertion 
of his right to the kingdom of Sootinnd all ills poaacaaions in England were 
seized by Edwai'd L* They were subsequently gi'anted by Edward IL to 
Humphroj de Bnbun^ Earl of Hereford and Easeif, and to Elisaboth, hia 
cGointcsa^ siaLer of that king ; at her request, it will be ■ observed, Edward 
granted the Licence io favor of the tuptive Sir Thomas de Matidevillc, 
who probablyt as has been stated, was n difitojit rolatLon of her husband.'^ 

In the Ttiimbei' of oaptivos, acoordhig to ’Walsiugham, wat Roger do 
h’oi'thburgh. Keeper of the Pnvy Seal (" Gustos targioi domini Regis 
which was taken from hi in by tbs Soots j a disaster doobtUsB very 
inOLtlfyiTig to tiiO fugitive king.'’ Three days after tiie defeat at Stirling 
Edward issued from Berwick ^vrits to the aiicrif^^ to the constable of 
Dover, and to the warden of the C[iiq[ue PortB, notifying the lost privatuin 
sigilLum nostrum a nohia oat elongatum^'], and enjointug preclaumtion to 
ho [Hade in all cities, towoe, and elsewhere t—” et es parte noatra fiToitBr 
inhiheri nc i^uisj pro alii|ue mandato sibi sub dieto sigSllo esnuuc porrl’ 
gyiido aeu etEam liherande quicquani faciat, niai nllud a nobis hahucrit 
mandatutf], de priori mandate sub dicto private sigillo cooteuto specialetn 
faeiene mcutloncm, vcl nisi vEderk quod ca,. qus iu dteto msndato £ub 
dicto private sigiUo ooutenta fuerEnt^ ad nostrum tendant comioodum et 

5 Moraat. HlEt of Egeci, vol, it. p, lianda" Lrtl'd C^uUpbftll, Lives of the 
fiQ2. CluulOftllors, vol. i. oh. k1l., s-vserta that 

^ Haniy da Eqliwe, Ertrl of Hereford According to the English ciutboYitMH, 
ia the raaRn ef Kinf; John, nunrrijed Mend which lie thiuks insj he rBiisd npen, hut 

siAtfti- and evan tunlly boLreaa o£ William doM not cite ty POmB, no one had 

da iTiiudavillo, Karl of E&aeac. Attouded Edwojd to tha north aa GLan- 

WslflingharLi, HLatoria hrcviHj, edit. (sailor or Jicepar. ‘Walter E^!Tno^d^ who 

ICfi, p. 31; the cjhibb of tho lofta of bho had been EdwarrUfl tutor, Lud Sucecadeol 

king's seal Is not Afotiid in the Ypodigmfl Longton re ChanaaHor July C, 1310 ^ it 

Nausttla, where Lt is also luentdoa'jd as Ie prabahle that having rBCoatly beoa 

the “targia Te^.'‘ Ilog^r do Uoidh' tranElaced tn the aaa of Oanterhury he 

hurgh Was clerk of the wardrobe, imd mar not hava aceompauiod the kin^. 

held numeitn^S fecelcsiosticctl profermenta Edward Eet fottli on Mm'cli 3Q, or April 
in the time of Edward Un hy whom bo 1, njid dooiimcnts occut on tha Patent 
ajspeer* to have heCM. much e^twaned. Alid other Rolls, tested at vajinuB places 

In 1023 be WM ip]iOiat^ Ti'caEUMr of where be SCjOiUned in hia progrtjaEji ai- 

England; in Jana 2T, io the Eame year, tfindiug over lu^hta than fou wbbIiS, until 

he was oouaecii'Rted J^ifth{>p of Liahnald. bis artlvol at Beioviot. It ie prOlKiliie 

It haa Lean eti-onaoualy stated by Bomfi tiiAt the (3raat Seal had been coualgaed 
writara that it w:ta tha Great aoal which duriu^ that time to tho Mnatar of the 

WEB taken by the Saofa at Bann achbnra; Rolls, A dam da Oa^odehy, aa OH a prO’ 

Hume of Goldficroft, in hia HiEtory of vious oooaaion, whan he AtCCEided Edwnrd. 
Scatland, 3 e cited hy Lord Ciamphell, to lierwictin 1011, having tha seal in his 

adds that the Lord Kaopor waa eJain, fcaaping, and that ho BIOJ have basn alao 

and that Sir Ralph MoFtiiaer, not Ralph with the fcinij during hja eipedition in 

de Mouthenner, aft atated hy Wahdng- 13 it-, but hftVa retnainsd at Berwick 

ham, wua dimittsd ransome free and dorin^ the biog'ji AbJSODCO hi Sootland. 

obbsLued tha kln^S Broad Bcid at Rniga'a 
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honOT-em,'^ These ifrits tested by EJward at Benviek on the 37th June 
Per ipaum Rogem,, anb private etglUe EcgtneJ’^ Ic Tivoutd hence 
appear that during the interval until Edward IL regained poaaeaaion of 
hia privy aealj ho made use cf that of Isabella, Ilia (jueen, by whom and by 
the infant princcj Edward of Windaor, he had been accompanied in his iU- 
adviaed espEdttion. The queen’s seal Imre referred to may have been that 
engraved by Sandfovd, p, 121, a circular^ aeal of moderate size ; the devicB 
being fin ascutebcou of the queen ^0 arms ditnidlated with tboae of her hufi- 
bniod, the shield is placed within ft qufi.U’cfoilcd panel anrrounded by elabo¬ 
rate tracejy, and without an inscription. 

We leatu from tho above-mentioned writs that Edward had reached 
Berwick on June 27th, the battle having cceuri'cd on June 24Lb. Ke had 
fled to Dunbar, a distance of nearly Beventy miles, attended by the Earl of 
Pembroke imd 500 boraomen j there he soeight refuge witli the Earl of 
March, who provided a small vessel in which the royal fugitive was con¬ 
veyed to Tweedmouth,. Itineranea, such m that accurately compiled by 
Mr DuffiiB Hardy for the I’oign of Jobu, and Mr. Hartaborne'e compilotiona 
for the reigns of Edward I. and Edward IL^ profeaeing to show, from 
attestations of pubHo doouments, tho pkoe where the Eoveroign was ou 
each siicccBSLVG day, are obviously of utility tc the historical student- 
"Wc may take this opportunity, however, to remind our readere that, accerd-, 
lug to the caution given by Mr. Diifus Hardy in hia Introduction to the 
Patent Molls, and as polutod out to ue by cue of the most acute of record' 
antiquaries, the late ilr. Hunter, Itineraries sucli as the compilatfon by the 
Rev, J, Stevenson, tow) I Ecli Mr, Hunter kindly gave u6 access at the Becord 
Oifloc, should not be received as of unquestionable antlmrity in regard to 
the presence of the king at any 2 >lnce where a dcicuraent was tested. It is 
even doubtful whether the phrase “ Testemeip&o,^’ or ^^por ip&iim Ecgoiu,'’ 
ntileefl witli the addition '* maun ana propria," ulways indicates perwnid 
pro a cnee j where Teste Regc is found, it ciiniQot he eonclndcd that the 
king was at the spot in question on tho day when a donumeut under the 
Great Eeal is tested*® Our friond, Mr. Hartshorns, ntay not, as we 
apprehend, have been fully aware, in preparing his Itineraries printed 
in the Collectanea of the British ArchBeological Assoclatien, how important 
is thft caution for wldcb we arc indebted to our friend Mr. Hunter; a proof 
of the aecurEicy of whose observacion is found in tho portion of Mr, Uarts- 
iiome’s ItiiiOi'ary under the sea^enth year of Edward Il.i, according to 
wliieh wo ai'o led to suppose, on the evidence of Patent, Fine, Close, and 
Scottish Rolls, that the king constantly fiojoumed at Berwick fixun June 
11, the day when hie forces were summoned to asaemblo there, to Juno 28, 
1314* It is, hewflvor, well known that Edward set fortli with his host 
from that town on June 18 ; they were at Edinburgh on tlie 22iid. and 
arrived wilhtji view of Stirling on the following evening. It is romarhahle 
that Mr. Hartahome^s Itinerary coiitaina no flilLiaion to Banucekbui'n ; it 
w'ouIeI indeed induce us tc imagine., on the evidence of Forlinmentary 


® BjinCr, to], h. p. IE4S>, from Eoi, 
GuuS. 'i Edw. 11. Tbia wits uat ths only 
DCCafiion DU wldch II. had tliij 

mufOrtuLis (0 IcisG hJa privy booJ. Id 
wboD Robert Briioa oompelted bitn 
to dKamp from Rylutid Abbsy, b$ oa- 


anpad to 13ri dlingtou, having abandoned 
ha|i:B!igo, ireiiBUl'e, and ]lis porivatuia 
sigjl]iitfl.” Rjtaer, voi. t. p. JSS. 

® iiea Jug Lmid. ItiTS, p. 122; 

'B^lockgtouc, 1^. ii. cb. 21, s. 2. 
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Writs and Patent Holla» ihaEj duriscig tbe time of Hd^otd’s HiemorablQ 
march aboi^e'raentEoned and at the crisis of hia ill-ftit&d oi^pcditiont ho 
was etill lingoring with hie ^ue&n, and her infant eon on the banha of 
Tweeil/ 

It 10 probable that Edward’s lost privj" seal or whleb, as already 

aiartedH had been taton from Hyger do Korthhurgh when ho fell into the 
hands of the king’s adver&ariefi^ had actually bean restorod before the date 
of the Licence here printedj preserved among ifr. Lowndes^ motiiincnts, and 
it niiiLy doubtless have beon. the matt!it of which this interestiTig document 
Bupphes an impresaion. Walsingham relates that Ralph do Monthermerr 
wlin marriod Joau^ sister of Edward IL, was among the eaplives at Bun- 
nockbum ; that having fonud favor with the Btiice on ftcccont of previous 
acquaintance with him at the English cotirt, he was released without ran¬ 
som; and that on hiai-etern to England he brought with him the king’s pnvj 
seal, wliicli find fallen into the enemy’s hands reportavit secum domiiii 
rogis targiam oaptani a SeetEai nsu tainen ipiius primitiis intordieto^**® It 
may be remembered that, after the hrst excitement of the memomble 
struggle and victory under the walls of Stirling had passed, the Bruce 
must have felt no slight anxiety for the eafety of his consort, who had 
been captured in the eanctuary of St. Duthac in 13O0j and still endured 
the sorrows of lier pretracted captivity in Roehester Castle, whither she 
had been I'omovcd in the mouth of Hareh previoualj from the more gentle 
custody of tire abboas of Barking, and had beeu consigned to atemer 
durance under the constable of Eoebester, Henry de Cobham.® Moreoveiv 
Christian, Bruce’s sister, hia daughter Manory, his nephew the young 
Earl of iMar, and Other Scottish persons of distinction were a till prEsoners 
in England at the mercy of the vanquishod Edward. It may well be 
imagined that the Scottish king would be dispoecd to propitiate his 
adverSMy* and that he vroiitld evince that generone forbearance os victor, 
eemmended not ooty by Scottish writers, but by our own ehrotiiclers.^ 
Before a uiontli had elapaed after the fatal battle, Bvivoe Lad successfully 
negotiated the liberation of his queen and of his daughter, and alsoi of 
other illustnous onptives* who were eiehanged for the brother-in-law of the 
English king, Ibo Earl of Hereford. The probahllUy is obvious that Bruco 
may even before tliut arrangejncnt Jiave sooght to gratify Edward by 
liberating Monthemier free of ransom, making liim algo, as we are 
iEiformed by Walalugbam, the bearer of the lost 6argi(t. Ho ovideucc boa 
been found to stiow the precise time of his fortunate return to his sovereign ; 


? Mr HartBliOTna'a Ittatrcwrj of Edw. IT, 
{Collect. AjcblCol. volr L p. 125) giv^, 
“ June 24, ^rwict. F. W. namaly, 
Foi'llamenteuy IrV'rita, Vol. lb p. 124. 
The writ wem) to Johu he 

BeaBtcd*^ requiring hEa- preaence at the 
lixcliequer within 15 days, prepa™! to 
go to foreign pai:ts un the kiag^a aeiviee. 

Tcato Rego apod Berawicum auper 
TwDd^En 24 din Jaaii/' lallkemsuuer 
to J'olux Abel 3Jid aaveu otherr Rat. 

CkuB. r i£dw. n. 

* Tho, dfi Waieing'ham^Yped. Uen^hriB, 
p. £ 01 ; atict likt. brariB Au^]., p. 6 l. 
The expVMPjyn ‘'usu iutBriUcto"' rnferred 


doubtless to the precantieuRry writs sent 
foriib Ely Edvmitl freni Eerwick, on J u uo 
^7, OS before meu bioDKHi. I}ugda1a, 

vel. 1. p. 217, ci tiuj; the rahitiou 
of "W BJaimgJjsHi in rCgarxl to Mouthermerie 
libOLatlOD aftRV tite defeat at Emaucok- 
buijij aaemg to luvv* suppoBcd that iarffin 
was a shield. He aaye that ho ''returned 
into Englfund and hroirS'ht tho king’s 
target, whioh had been tafcpti in that 
fight^ but prohibited the use ther&ef.’^ 

* Symfl]', vol. ii. pp. 244,2+7. &sQ aleo 
Tytler, Biet. Scot., vnl. L p. 213, 

■ Job. de Trokfilows, p. 273. 
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£>n August iBth, liDwever, Edwmdf then at Yoftn iasued a trrit in 
favor of Rjiipli de ^fonitliei’mer, In rcgartJ to liis dwolliug-place at Clifton 
riGur that citj, rfliicli at the lilog's reque&t ho had! permitted the Earl of 
Sttri'ey to tate as his ahodo on occas-ion of the approaching parliament at 
Yorh,^ There cau eilfti* wc apprehend, no le&ROnable ground for doubt 
that, hefhro the date of the follomng docuiuout (Septemlier 4), the miaaing 
tarsia had heea restored. 

According to the chronicler^ however, to whom we owe the Continuation 
of Ncoholaa TrEvet’s Annals of the reign of Edward TI,. the ting, having 
lost his 6cal as above stated, cauecd another to ho quietly provided. Aftor 
a long enunaeration of the slain and of the captive hai'ons and h nigh Is at 
tire fatal denflfet under the watls of Stirling, these suppleaientary AnnalB 
eon tain the following statemeDt:—**Glei’icE quoquo et scutifeTi pEuros 
ibidem fuerent ofieisi et capti, dequibua at dominus Kogorns de Northhnrge, 
cuBtws Domini Kegig iargicE ab co ihidtm ablalaj, nna cum dominie 
Rogoro dc Witcnfeldo et Thoma de Switooe, dioti domiui Rogori. clericEs, 
pari ter detinehantur ibidem ; oh quod diTiiioue Rei cUo postea fieri feeit 
Eigilluiu, volens illud jornciHim appcllari, ad differentian^ 

siOn ut praemitiitiir, ahlatai.” The n nr ration of the return of Ralph de 
Montbermer free of ransom, On account of his former friendsliip with the 
Scottish king, is lihawise given, as bcfoi'o cited from Walsiiiglian), aod it is 
said that he brought with him the king's tnrgia, " nsu ipsiug, raUone 
pi'svitt, nihilominus ei tctc interdicto," * 

No other instsucOj it U believed, has occurred of the use of the term 
propei'ly signifying a shield, to designnte a seal ; nor Ims it hceij 
found as til 0 distinctive nppellation of a privy sea! of sny Engllfili sovereign, 
with the exception of Edwai'd II. Tlie term iar^a, Jiowcvcr, occasionnily 
denotes piecen of rotmey struck in Bretagne. Gascony, iiud in Spain, pro- 
hably at the period whan a sliield of ai'ius was introducod npoai coins, a 
type of numiamatic design not found in earlier times,'* In the Appendix to 
the Libsf de Antiqu'ts Legibue, edited for the Camden Society by Mr. 
Staploton, WQ find a memorandum that on St. Agnes^'day, 2 Edw. II. 
(January 21), “ issei'ent les href le Rel ove oes lettres desua sou prive 
seal de Isr iargs parmy tui les Mutes de Engletei'e,’' In the Liber 

Custumai'um edited by Mr. Rtloj, in his valuable collection of Mnninicnts 
of the City of London, we find a pEtitlon from the bakers, in 1320, to be 
relEevcd from payment of peeago ; whei'cupon " le Itoi maunda soun bi'of a 
oca Jostioca ciraunts a k Tour de Round Ms, eur soun iarge the writ 
concludes thus—Dond suth rostre prim JceiJ a Gloucostro Ic priiuer 
jour d'AverU. Jan de nostre I'egne xiiij,” ^ Mr. Eiley suggests that the 
seal may have been thus desiguated from ibe shield of arjiis upon it. It 
will he seen tlmt thn device on the seal appended to the kingV Licence here 
printed is an escutcheon only ; there was an inaeriptiem round tlje margin, 
but no ornament or device appeara to have been introduced in the field, 

* JlyiriBr, to!, ii. p. lent to jciifHM*, Fr, the colu SO allfrd 

^ Nidi. Ihiveti Aunhles, ed. Act. Hall, fram its Iwi'iu^ A ttliield of ovms. 

Ojioa. 1T2SI Tol. ii. pp. 15> 10. ^ * Liber de Ant, L^hu*. Apl>- p. 2C2. 

* Ad* IlLicaoige, a HleniLcus * ChrouioUs eod McaiOtials of Gj^flt 

oesm-a of “^mua bl^s appellfix iEritoiii, Ac., puhlfsLsd nutliM- dimiUonCf 

idoubtless silver coins, anil dsiot the M4i.stQr of tlto Rolls, Munimeuts Gild^ 

targQB.^ Ttia term is ohvigualy eciniva- lutllie, Vol. iL purh 3., appendix, pi. SEO. 
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and the device of tli& targe oir ormorinl eaiTutoh^oa was thus 
upon A seaL of comparatcrely Bmali dioieDsiaas^ loara thaa vaaalJj con¬ 
spicuous.'^ 

ALBERT WAT. 


Bdwaud pap la grace do Dieu Roi Deng-leterro aoi^noar Dii'lannde et 
Dugs Daquitainfl n tOUE ceax qul eastea lettrea yerront eaSaz. Qachiea qire 
Como nons eoms cntcudua que Robei't Je Erui aoit tenna a Nichol de Barn- 
tone (sfc] en quatve vints ot quatorzo Itvras pnr draps ot autrc9 chosea 
doiant le dit KichoV eheviHBaoco pur lui tanque il eatoit piece &“ Sonaa- 
ohal de Sea terrea eu Baaesai daa quauic deniei'a la di( Nichol yoedra aider 
nostra char at foiaU monaire Thomas do ManndovillOj qui oat pris at dote- 
miz en priaon par noa eia6ni,is Dcsocoe, en tide de su raunKon^, et les qucu:c 
lo dit Robert eorra preat n paler a gcIul qui ansi ttent en prison. Ie dit mon- 
stre TkotiiaB a quclc lioura qne le dit Niohol lui enyoit lettre daquitance dc 
la dite BocamOj la quelc uquitauGC il no esc faille nc y enTo'iar enunz ospecInL 
cenge da nans s NouSh a 3a requests noatre char soer la Contesae da Here¬ 
ford^ a7oms donea conge an dit Nictol quil puisae la dite aquitaece faire et 
suTCiar nu dit Robert aauna estre thalaugc da m par tLOas oo par noa Lelra 
DU par noz Miniatrea queucumqucs, issiiat que rueismez les deniars eoiant 
touriioz eu aide de la raupison le dit icoWuie Thomas alaoms dessus eat dit. 
En tesmoiguauco do queu choae nous aroms fait faire ce^stes noz lettres 
patontes (ifej. Done soue nostro prive seal a Evsrwjkes te quai't joor de 
Septembre Ian de iroatre vegne oyti&ms [a.d. 13 L4.]* 

Tirerc is appended^ by a laM partially cut from the lottoni of the 
parch mentj an imperfect impreasion of the privy seal On bright red irai ; 
it is of circular form, diameter nearly 11 in,; dovicCj an eacutebooa of tho 
orECis of England \ of the legend only the letter a .. s :edw, .«,. remain^ 
The parchment measures only 9^ inches in length, by iachee in 
breadth. 

? CliflHEanti in hia Uflorut DtctionncdrO ^ Written on nn erasure, pcoaiblj in- 
de SigLllogiMkphifij p. I'Jlj yfiVuB the folk w- toU'dad to he read ne one word. *‘PiAxff 
iiig in hiB fiuumoL’BtiOn of tilt fotmnllfi autrefoja, LftQOmti&i 

of IflgendB oil countaraofcle T-“"Suli mOO ^ “ Jciiftlj/ciai; Fldak," Jlnqiififiort. 
OOUto oet mfiuui flecrctiun.'' 


at of ^rcfiacoIogicaE 3!itstitute. 

March 4, 1864* 

The Mauqujb Camden* K&,* President, in the Ghahv 

The gratifjing iutolli^ence convoyed m the following ecmmunicfttion. from 
Geaerol Knollys waa brought before the meeting by Lord Talsot be 
iLlLAHIEE, V.P.— 

" Btb Feh* 1&64. 

My Lord, 

“ I hare the honor to notify to you. by deaire of the Fcince of 
Wales, that Hit iLoyai High nets have groat Y'l'Oaaui'c in ncoeding to 
yonr reqoe&t, that he ttduIJ liccome tho Patron of the Hojal Arch ieologi cal 
Institute* In the place of his lamented father^ 

" 1 have the liouor to be, my Lord, 

Yonr most obedient Sei'Tont, 

W, KhOLLTE. 

" TIic Lord Talbot de MalahMe. "* 

The annoiiTiceTnent of this eijc-ouraging maidc of royal conEidcmtion and 
faYOt towards tho Society, conveyed thi'ough tho noble Lord to whose 
constant klndueas and co-operation the Institute had for many years been 
greatly indebted* was received witJi snoet lively and gratofui BotiefaettO)). 

It was atated by Mr* Bcthtt, In referenco to the cSbrts of the Committee 
for the pi'oaervation of the Barfclow Hills, that the chief engineer of tho 
Great Eastern Railway, Mr, SiBclair, had invited a deputatieu of roembers 
of the logtitute to accompany liim to the spot, on rhe eariiost day which 
might ho arranged* and to confer with him tbera in order to determine 
more advnntngeauBly the eitent of deviation which it would be desirable to 
make in the projected line, so a& to preserve tbose intereating vestiges of 
Roman times from injnrj, ns far as might be found pracLlcahle within tiio 
linaitB laid down by the Act of Parlinmeiit passed in the prevttms year, 
Mr* Bartt expressed the hope that some effectual cociserrativo preoautions 
might roBuU from this friendly conference with tlie ropi^escnLative af the 
Company. A conrtecnis reply hod liltcwise been received from Mr. 
Eraesey, the Chairman, in achoowletlgmciit of a cointnutLicatEon addressed 
by the CoRimittee* That gontienian wrote aa folio o'* “ The direction of 

the railway roaLs with tho Company’s ongineer* to whom I have sent your 
letter, and with whom I shall he most happy to co-operate in carfying out 
the wishes of the Institute os far as practicable." 

Tha Hoo. W. Owen Stanley, M.P*, read a memoir on remainB of 
aoeient cErcoIar hahitatloDs, known as Cnttier Gwyddelod* existing in 
many parts of Anglesey and eapeoially on Holyhead Montilain. Mr, 
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Stanley dceprlbetl evcflvationa made in September^ lS62j vi'hen same of 
thaMJ dwellings situited upon Iiie eatatee wore carofiilij oxamined, and lie 
placed before the meetings a detailed Eurvoj of the foittfiod sttUementj of 
conaEderable extentt of which the circulai' Hitca which he had examined 
form, a port. This Taluable memoir and survey will bo given hereafter. 

Tho. following nottco .was then commuuidated by Mr. Ai.bert Wat^ 
relating to cii'oulat incLsad mai'kingB on roeliB in Ai'cyloahiro and in 
Irolanth rcaenabling tllOse in Koi'thiimbcrknd to which the notice of the 
Society liad been called at n previous meeting- Sec 57, onfie, 

“ The discovery of symbol a or inoi^od markingfi of uiikiigiwn import upon, 
rochs ill ffortliomberland^ was lately brought before the Institute, tlirough 
the kind penQisaion of the l>ukB of Kortlnimbedand, by our friend Dr, 
CollEiigwoed Brnce, who placed bofoi ‘0 us the accurate diBwEngs of theso 
markings j exocutetl for liia Griicaj by Mr. Messjn an. Tho drat- occasiouj it 
may be rcmouibered, on which attention waa called te tliese mysterious 
vestiges near tho baso of tho Cheviots, wag nt tho anmial meeting of tho 
Institute at Kewcastlo, in 1852^ when a memoir was I'cad by the Dev. 
‘Syillium Greenwoll* of Dnrbam, now Prtisideut of tho Tyne&ido ftrcliajolo- 
giatSj and to whom the credit of bringing so CDvioiis a discovciy under con¬ 
sideration ia wholly due. The subject was aubacquentiy taken np by Sir 
Garduer Wilkinson ^ and other antiquaries, whose enquiries have been 
stiEEiiilatcd by the liberal patron of archajologioai regeai-ch in the nortlicru 
counties, the noble duke who lately pertnitted us to cxnmino tho draw Inga 
shortly to be published by hia dirccGon, It lias been stnted that similaT 
markings upon rockg have been noticed in other parts of Gi’eut TriCain, in 
the neighbourhood of Scarboi^ough and in somo other parts of the Korth of 
England, iSeme ensta of lilt-e relics of a remote period ftnd unfcnowiv race 
hail also been received from Scotland, and it was hoped that, attenllon 
having boon Jnvitod to such inotsed work upon rocksj in imjny instaiieos 
where tho surface had been concealed nnder a thick covering of vegetation 
and accumulated earth, examples might be neticod elsowboro, and light 
tbmwn upon so obscure a subject. It is aatisfactory to bo onablcd to state 
that this hope waa not in vain \ notlcca of similar mjatcrious inavkinga 
have been received from several quailiersj and tlieir o^igtcuce* botli in 
North Britain and iu Ireland^ gives freeh intorest to a question which inny 
well claitn one oxamination, Thiiougli the kindness of Mr. G. Y. Dunoyer, 
to wliocn we have often been indebted for infomaatiou, wc la&y state that in 
ccrtnla distidets of tho eeiith of Ireland^ the roclfi-&urfacc3 arc found to 
prcBcnt numerous markings, as wo believe, sirailai^ to thoac in tho Cheviot 
distrieE, and wo arc pleased to know tlmt tlicy are in COOV^C of careful 
invegtigation by our learned friend, the VcL’y Rev, Dean Graves, of Dub]Ln+ 
who has communicated a uieinoir to tliO Royal Iiiali Academy, as yet 
unpubliahfidt It may he ohservod that, in the Opinion of that antiquriry, 
the eoneentrtc circles, lines, and other singular eoniigurations found upon 
suoh incised rocks, represent, nltliiough very rudely, fortified dwelhnge, 
entrenched works and lines of conimnuicatioii, such as nhound in the gialor 
kingdom. Whilst the theory which would thus explain tho import of tiieso 
^ maikings must bo left far further inyestIgatioD, it is wortiiy of note tJiftt 

^ Memoir on the Rock’baaina of JDctrE' Joum, Eiit, Arch, Aagoe., June, l&CD, 

Tuoor, and some SHtisb rernglrit ia p. 11^. 

EoglfiniJ, by Sir f. Gardner ’Wiltiutou, 
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tlie eame geuer&l auppaaition legin^ing thfl intentio-ti of those found in 
l!Tott-liumbei-] 4 .Bd tvus entertained b;^ Mr. Greetiwelh tbs first onitiquaiy, aa 
hefhi'e montionedh wlio brought the discoverjf forward, and it is tlius stated lu 
tlio cariiest pabhahed uotice, naoiely, tliat conimuimcated bj Lim to Dr. 
Johnson, of Berwick> bj ndiom it wi3(5 giren, wjilt a Tcproduction of Mr. 
Green well'a drawing of the raunai'kalile rock at Ko-uting Lynn near 
Doddington, in the Katciral Hiitory of the Eastern. Borders, voL i,, in lSo3. 
By the courtesy of Miv H. D. Gralmm nnd of Mr. Hichardson Smi th i we are 
enabled to place before the Institute diagraTus of iuciSGtl maikingg on 
roeka in Argyloahire, on tlie estjttes of John M&lcoliii, Bsq., of Poltailock. 
‘Wc are also under obJlgntion to tbe Uer, Jamea Graves, Secretary of the 
Kilkenny Society, for eommujilcating a map, from actual eurvoy by Mr, 
Graham, which has boon pTablisbcd in the Kilkenny Journal, vol. iv, N", S. 
p, 3S3, In the gcuEi'al character aud grouping of tlie circular marklrigs 
ehown in this map of the examples otenn'ing near Loch Gilpliieiw], tliey 
appear to be similar to thoae in Noadhumberlaud, with this exception, that 
tlie Scottish figures seem to bo inv'sriably anndoj—that ia, formed of con¬ 
centric circles, two to six or even eight in number, unbroken, but ti^ayeraed 





luelsed xani'kEugs on Lynn, ITcrtbrnnbcvlnDd. 


by a line radiating from fl centi-at cavity; wlioroas In the Norllmmbi'ion 
markiuga tlio eoticeuLrlc circles nre pen^amintar-—that la to say. Inter¬ 
rupted where the radiating line traverses. lu dimensions and other parli- 
culars there appears to be no material dilTcrcnec. Tlie central eavity is 
doEcdbsd as an inch or moro deep, ami two inches in dimneter t tho 
circular gi'oovca being about Imtf-an-lncli deep, very rndo and iri'cgnlar: 
Ibc peculiar fenture common to ul! is the I'adiating line, winch extends 
frequently to a long distance, and these linos run oncj 
into another, resembling loads or lines of corainimlca- 
tion, meet frequently fowanls tho south or south-west, 
hot by no iiioattfl invariably in the dii’^cotion of tlie 
inclined surfnea of the rock, or in other respcctfl 
adapted as drams to allow any liquid to flow away fmm 
the central cup, ns Imd sometimea hcon conjectured. 
There IS only one exception to the eoiiceutric type 
wliich prevails ; tiiis is a single kidney-shaped'figure, 
here figured from Mr. Graham'a drawings ; ^ there are, hewever, rmmerous 
caps which have no rings arcund them. The rocks shown in Mr. Gralmm^s 

* This filngulfii* fignra may seam ta luted stonfia publlalisd by Mr. Jolm 

TQi^U tiie Bjmbol cm one of tb« scalp- Stuart; see this Jouriui], voL riv.p. ISf, 
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mnrktijiai 1 ^£lc-u^- 
SElueFi. 



CmCULUl JHaSED MAMIITCS of EOlTJlTPtrL IMPORT OH ROCKa 
m AliGMSHlRE- 


rccloa: {Spatl^d Fialdjj a^outthras milss iiona 

liDchgUphsad, TAo fiUifLlporp of onnaoatno rin^a i& QixCG^ 

itsdioalad liy ma, 

1^'roui dtawiags by lEoury IhaTea^ort Eaq^ 

IWO-Uilrill' dKa laid) to llO Icfll-H. 


Fortidn of tho mivrkizigB, cdsceoCii'S □Lrcjoa J^ni fDijr to ao^oA 
Ija nuaibas* 
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diagram arc Eitimtcd about tliroo uiiles from Looh Gllphead, jaour tbe 
oM road ta KilLuioIiael, on the fai'm of Aclmabi'i&ek [tho Spotted Field). 
Thej aro of oliloritlc echistj very Lui'd and amootli, liko aea-wom rookj 
and icicUcd all over with saarkingB which cau only be likened to tattooiiigj 
the largest figuroa composed of eight cirolea tneasaring a yard in diameter* 
Two roeks have been aueveyodhy that geutlojuaiij situuled about 100 yarda 
apaid» one of them Eituated rather lower than the othorj being- more 
eompletoly eovei'sd by a thin coating of turf, uudci which doubtlcEs many 
dguncB still lie eonec^ed, 

** It may deserve attention tint thia last is known in the country as Z^an- 
Ma^Sltiagh ,—the flat rock of tbo host or army* The district is full of 
standing &ton*s and vestigoa of a iiemote period* The first notice of anch 
markings was given by Di\ Wil?on in hie PricUi&torio Annals of Scotland* 
namelyf on the Coil atone at Kyle in Ayrshire : that distingniBhed areltjcclo- 
gi&t \Tits, of opinion that this relic belouga to the cariteBt stone period. It 
mush, however, be considered that the first apcciiocn fniiiid In Argylcffibirc 
by Mr. KiohaMaon Smith, nent the Crlnan Canal null Locb Gilplicad, a. dia- 
covtvy which has been feUowoil by tbo remarkable uotiees of tho objects in 
that neighbourhood now briefly deBCidbcd, was a slab farming part of a 
fiepLilehiAL cist containing burned bono& and flint flakes. This slab boro 
incised mni'kiuga, and it may probably have been a detached portion of one 
of the rock'Sui'facea* serving to indtctLte* as has been suggOEted. that tlic 
luystoi'ieuB carvings belong to a rccc aa old, if not older, than the tiihoa 
who bmmed their dead and buried the cslcined rcniblnB in snialL cists 
formed of slabs of stodc. by whooi aIbo flint flakes were used as weapon b 
or implomenb}. Tiie attention of Mr. Malcolm, of Poltalloek, liai been 
atta^aeted by the enrioua vestigeE on his property in Argyleehire; they will* 
I hope* be thoroughly investigated by his chaplain, the Kev* Mr* Mapletou^ 
wbo is engaged in pi'oseeiiting rciseai'chea ; pr-obably otbor e^amplta may 
be found bcaidefi thoBe represented in Iho dingrams eibibited* for which wc 
ore indehted to Mr. H. Davenport Grabam and Mr. Eiebardeon Smith, to 
whoso Bogaeity it is, I believe, due that tbeso long negloetod relies of 
antiquity in Nortli Dritaiu have at length beeii noLiced. The puhlicatioii 
of notices of t]i0 iuciBed markings on rocks in tlie county Kerry iB much 
to be dcaired ; the attention of nntiqiinrLCS was invited by tbo Earl of 
Duuraven, and a memoir on their enrioua cliaincter rend before tho Eoyni 
Irish Academy hi February, 1860, by the Yery Kcv. Dean Gravoa, by 
whom, as nlrcndy stated, these rock caiTiugB were supposed to have served 
as mde maps of the raths, dune* and lisaes, wbieh aro fouud to be* in 
general, tlirco by three hi straight lines, in all parts of Ireland. 

" Thftgenornl character of the circular umrkings in Argylcsbii'e shown hx 
Ml-. Graiiam’s diagrams, ol which engravings on a v&ry I'eilnccd aciile may 
be seen in the Xtlkcnoy Arcbmcbgieal Journal, voL iv. N. S. p* 3S2, is 
sbown in the aurioscd iieprcaeutation of n few Bpetimena, for which wo are 
indebted to tiio kindness of that gentleman t hia tkill as an archaeological 
draughtsman waa some yeara elnco familiar to ns through his memoriali of 
seuiptin-ed tombs and ero&ses at Iona* The principal rook, about three 
miles fi'orn Loch Qilphead, according to Mr* GraJiamb description, is an 
inclined surface* measuring about 200 ft* by lOO fti, known as 2)cffc-3ii!i- 
jSIuapkj, before mentioned, Tho iuctsod markings are very thickly Mattered 
over it. On n similar smooth ftteo of rock, nhont 100 yaids to the S.W*, 
wlici'c it has been denuded of a coating of turf scantily covering it, numoi-ona 
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figurea h£L?e liecn laid bare. Tho tlih'd eaimple ig at a. diataoce of nearly 
two milag* at Cbra Ban (White Coini); part of tlifi etnootli rock Laving 
heen cleared of lui'fj many like markinge bavo tboitj also been diacoTei-cd. 
Jlr. Grabafli adverted to uumerouB o^amplea of atandbig Btonea^ in the 
dieti'iot of ArgyJeghire, near the Crtnau Oaunl; in two inatances theac 
stonos Irive apertiirea tlirough which the hand might ho pasaodj according 
to ancient enperstitioua usagO:, espocially )» making an attestation of any 
solemn covenantF See Dr. Wilscii’a Frohistoric Annals^ toL i. p. 14'^* 
aeftond edit. Of orcct Btoneg in that piut- of Ai-gylosliEi'O explored hy Kr, 
Graham, few now remain where eocree existed within memory i there arc 
also numcroas cairna and hilbforti'eeaog crawning the abrupt eonicftl heigLtE* 
The great Crinan moEs tl]rough wluob winds the river Add aeema to have 
been rich in vestiges of tlie earliest periods.'^ 

Mr, Crr^tiiLES Wia 310:1 offered some obseiwalions on two drawings of 
pain tad gloss in Hottlestcd churcbj Kent \ one subject had been taken by 
him from a wiadew in the chancel, and reprosentod tlia amblem of St, Jolm 
the Evangelist undev the somewhat unusual type ef an angel wUh the licad 
of an eogle- Figures of the Evaugelisdc aymbols with immou bodies, the 
beads being tliose of the animals by wbith the evangelists are typified 
rospeelively, occur in Mcdiieval art, as iu froscooe by Barnftba dn Modena 
figured by D Aginccurtj pJ. 1S3. Mr. liVin&ten's e&cond drawing, from a 
window in the nave, represented a granp of ccniademble interest^ espociolly 
in regard to costumo t tliEs subjeetj as Mr, Winston believes, was intended 
for tho triumphal reception ef St, Thomas of Cauterhmy hy the prior and 
monks of Christ Cliureh, on hie roturct from oxilo net long beforo liis 
mirtyrdoiUH Jtr. WiListen supposed the date of the first to be tlio end of 
tlio reign of Henry VI.^ and that of tlio second the carlicur years of tlifi 
same periods A memoEr on tlio glass in J^ottlostcd ohnroh will, be given, 
with engravings from Mi^ Winston's drawings^ in the Arcbmologia 
Cautiona, 

General Lefiioy, gave a description of a eotleotion of ancient 

relics wliich ho bad brouglit for exiLminatioa, lately obtaioed froin the 
Ffuhlhauten or ]ake.-hahitatienB in iS.witxerland. Tlicy eonsEsted of oao- 
lioadS;, odses,. and implements of stone, d&o,;, ohjeots of Etag''3 Lorn and 
Lone, fiint fiakos and arrow-pointE, sling-atonss, bone pins, Loi'nfl supposed 
to have Lsoi'i used in garden, labor, fiat aiid cylindrical pestles for crualiing 
grain, portions ef the clay walling of a plle-dwolling, charred apples^ wheat 
and breads also fragments of fi^ingmets^ lEuon eloth and fringe* Those 
cui'iaus objecta wero frou^ W'aiigeii ou tho Lake of Coustfinco, Meilen, 
Niika Steinberg, and RoLonhaiiaon on the Ffa:£kon Lake near Ziirieh. 
They laavo been depoaitod by General Lefroy in tho Museum at the 
Rotunda, "IrVoolwicbj and ai'c described in tlio Official Cjtialogco of tliat 
eoilectLon reeently an'anged and augmented tlirongh bis exei'bions ; see 
p* 109. The remarkable preservation of articles of food, grain, and of 
linen tiasuoe U to ho attributed to their having been charred, doubtle£s 
during tho dcotimctiou of tboae nhoriginal Swijejs lake-dwellings by fire. A 
full r^fl-tion ef the various diacoveriea is given by Dr, Ifieller in the Ti'a,us- 
actiens of the AntiquaiiEs of Sfiiich, whore rcpre^entaiious ’will bo found of 
the principal relics Lroiiglit to light iu tlia Pfahlbauten, A small eeriefl of 
these ajitiiimtics lias been I’ecently obiaiuedfor the British Museum through 
the erei’tiong of tlie Hon, Admiral Harris, Mimstei at Eernc. It 

was noticed that one of tho oom-cruehers exhibited by General Lofroy is 
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R-IfflOsi iilenticnl im faaliion witk one fomud by Mi\ Stanley in exeayationg at 
tlio hut-ctrtlE3 on rToljIicjid Monntain before noliced, 

Mr,^CnAiii.ES l^tEnOj F. S.A., offered acme abacv^ationa on the ffibrjcntion 
of antiquLtios in soft TrUite nictali uaually alleged to have been found near 
^e Thfttrca or in the City ef London during seweinge or railway operatioiiB, 
IIo eshibited speciinena of tlieee fictitiong objects, wJilcli consist of ima^es^ 
TastB, grotesque medallions, pilgtimB’sIgiia, niidl rudoly fashionofL ornajiiente, 
occasionally of elaborate deefiription, Mr* Reed brought also for inspecUon 
aevei'al moulds and tools nged in the innnTifacturc. Pi^bHc attention waa 
called to thie dishoneEt traffic by a collection of aneU objeotSj deatmiatod 
“ rocout forgeries in lead,” Enbiaitted about 1S58 to the British Archajo- 
logical Aasoeifttion ; no doubt was then entertained in ivigard to their 
fictitioua ehuractor,^ The report^ however, of the proceed luge at the 
meeting of that Society, printed in the Athcnjcntn* furnished a dealer in 
thcao spniToug objects ’ivtth im opporliinity of bringing liia claims for 
redi'csE. The tiial took place at the Guildfoid Assises, August 5th, 1S5S, 
and although he failed in obtaining a verdict againat the piiopnetnrs of tho 
publication which contained tlie alleged libel, he succeeded in toouting a 
testimony in favor of these nowly-found curioaities, which enhanced Iheir 
value as noarlteiahle eoumnoditics. It appeared that he had pui'chasied as 
many as 1,100 of the articles in qneetion, and Imd expended £346. It 
waa alleged bj the vendors that they \\ikd been found in excavationg for 
tlis new docks at Shadwoih One of the Bhorc-raltoi's " engaged in tho 
traffic gave evidence that 2,000 had there been found (aa ho stated) 
between June, 1857, and March, 1358, Ho and a companion used to huy 
tliem of the navigators as they were dificovered ; ho alto found many by 
raking over the earth after it was dug out.. Tlie result of the trial is well 
known ; the judge considei'cd tbattliere was no case against the Athentuum 
for JiboL It had boon laid down that what a man. said bojiii Jtds in public 
discussion on mat tors concerning the public iiitcroat, even if spolcen rashly, 
or if what was said was not true, should not be considered as allboL'' The 
trial terminated with a verdict for tito defendant, and, no evidence having 
been given on the other side, the rcaiilt wag considered in cei'tam quarters 
to stamp upon these leaden objects an impress of antiquity, ^or some tlmo 
after, the public, who eared for such relice, were anxious to be poMosaed of 
Epecicneiis of tlioso newly-acquired troa&ures, which were rapidly produced 
to moot tho extended demand, Mr, Heed^a atteution having, on reading tho 
report of ths trial, been directed to the spot from which these objoeta were 
Raid to have been brought, and being satifified tliat articles in such numbers 
could not, if found there, have been removed witlioitt uotico, be set himself 
to trace out t!io two men who liad been tlie purveyors, aetiug between the 
findei-g and the dealer. The atatemcnt that tlia two men wei'c ahorc- 
rafcers ” was ascertained to bo true ; it appeared, however, that no ODm- 
nittuicatioEi took place, eo far as Mr. Heed could dtscci'n, between them 
and tbo navigators in the dock. In the following year a man emplojod in 
eonati'nctiug the city sewerg brought to Mr. Re&d seme pottery for sale ; 
ho produced aUo some of tho leaden objeotB, and, on being queetioned, 
admitted that he believed them to ho forgeriee, and that before tlie tidal he 

^ Tbese forgicics itd libewisa men- Sec also a comtuuuifiatioa by Me. licnd 
tionedin GeutuMag.jMnreh, ia5S> p. 234. to tha SooEcty of AulicjimrlMi, 1 q tbefr 
A full report of this raoiavkftble triftl Frocoedlogs, voL i. accond serias, p. SGI. 
was given iu thij Attienccmn, Aug., 1353. 
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]ia(I endoflvourcd to ti'acc the jiuthm'S n-f Uto frau6. He ttab prarjiiEctl 
upijn to renew the inquiry- Ho soon hecame aoquftintetl with the sIwjtc- 
■rakers before itioutiouadj one of wiiom had given evidonee at the tj,iftl. He 
obtained hfom them a number of spcGitiiena, brought before the Bociotj of 
Antiquaries by ilr. Eecid in IS60, and found tbo men in the net of pre- 
jiariug motelds, somo of which lie obtflinod, with the toqJa uaed in their 
falilcatioti* Hr, Fsccd^B infovinant actimllj saw the ohjccta cost and 
produced by tbcac men. Rude as tlie forgeries are, and inflongruoua as tlie 
muidfai'iouB designs may appeal's th'Cj cihibit a remarhablo amount of shill 
fully evideufied, luoreOTet'j by tlie aiicficse of tiia wide-api'cad dcc-cptioii, 
now practised foi' aevcral yenj's. That ill iterate “ inuid-rakci'a ” Bbould 
hove acquired sueh power of design and motiipuktitui oa these pi-odnetioiis 
evince may lead us, os Ifr. Reed ohsei'Ted* to wish that eiich toleut bad 
found a worthier sphers for itB development. Tho designers of tbo objects 
exhibited, and of tliousijids moro, had made their ovrn. tools and. prepoiicd 
tlieir complicated moulds, Pottems or aketoliee have doubtless boon 
EUpplieJ, hut tlie manufacture has been eotried on tlirough the whole time 
by tiieso two men after their hours of doily worh. The casdugs ore of lead 
niiied with pewter j after haviag been esposed to a strong acid they were 
freely daubed with rivor unid* It is to ho feared, as Mr. Reed remarked, 
that these men have only been doing what nninerous fabricators of higber 
eiaas are constantly cai'ryiug cm with success. It la tha duty of all persons 
who take interest in antiquai'ionpni'suits, and especially of societies instituted 
for tlie investigation of national ailtiquitiee, to expoaCj by cyiery legitimato 
moans, frauds wbioh areprcjudicifll to the intei'csts of oiidiieological aciouco, 
and bring scandal and rcpi^acli upon the honorable pursuits of tlift autiqiiory, 

Kr. A- W, JFnAHKa, Dir, S.A., after a tow remarks in con-ohoration of 
Mr, Recd^s statement in I'ogard to tbo spiirioiia antiquities of lead recently 
vended in profusion to the xinivoiy collector, OflpOCtally large nnsigiitly 
inodaljjons bearing th$ date iw aovai'ol instances of tlie clcvonth contury, 
observed that several new elasEes of forgeries had Jatcly come under' bis 
obsernitLon. These cousisted of bone pins and flutes, purporting to' ho 
Roinnu ; the pina being remarhohly coorac imitations of Roman hronae 
piae, hut with ah tho deUila preposterously enlarged, Tlieaa objects aro 
weekly offej'cd for sale as iiaving been discorored at Dowgote, where 
genuine untiquiErcs of the Roman period have Mcuri“cd. AnoLhor olaas 
consiaEa of hronac or bi'ass flbiilic of large siso and peculiar ornamentation, 
eotue of them resembling omodiseva] pilgiim's bottle ; olso bosses of sbiclds, 
in dimension similar to genuine Roman urnhoimt such as tliot found in 
NoTtbumhcrlaud aud puWiahcd by Hr. Rrauke in tliis Jonrnoh yoI. -W. 
p, 55 j bat with very imperfect imitations of the decoration b of lato Col tie 
times, the pocnlia-r wavy chonijetcr of which has been illustvated in the 
Horeo Fcn-ftles, pL 14—20, p, 184. 

mill CKSbtljS of STtt ffiybthOch, 

Dj the Eon, W. Owen Stanley, E.F.—Flint flnbca or chippings, 
HpecioQons of a considerable quantity found in a turbary at Heneglwys, 
Angteaoj, hj the Ven, AiTClidcaeon of Dangor, nnd by him presented to 
Mr. Stanley. TJicao flalros appeal' to be toom chalk flints s it is remark¬ 
able that no silei ia known to occur in the strata of the iElfttidl. 
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■ By Mr+ A, W, FkoeSj IHr, S+A,—An OTut cate nt wtite metalj m 
which B, consiiltraWe propcrtion of tin is supposed Id he combined witli 
lead. The diiacusione are 0Jin» by 4^in.; TroighE, 6 It, 15 oz^ It was 

found iti tbs Thacncs, near Battevsea-H and is danltlEaa a relic of the 

mineral weoUh of Britain oiported in Boman timefl* One eido of tliig 
object'is eoQveij as if the. fused motal had been, poured into a dishod 
cavity ; on the othcr^ proBontiug a flat surfaecj there arc two Btojmps ; one 
of them ie circalarj bciiig the Christinti noonogram eonoposed of the 
Gveelt letters 01 si and Bho, with AlpVia and Omega at the sides j the- 

oiliei'j of oblong fortOj presents the name—- staqbivs, struct twicej ono 

iniproBJiion partly overlapping the otlier, and thus I'ccderod somewhat 
indiatinctt Tliie is probably the mai'lc of an iinpciiaL officer of tlse minoe 
in Britain^ or of some other Roman functionary^ found Jikewi^e upon aiietlicr 
cake of metal obtainod from the same part of flic Thames, aa stated iji Mr. 
Albeit Way*B enumoratiou of relics of Roman Metallurgy in Britain,, given 
in thia Journalj vol. jsyi. p. 38. That specimen^ now preserved in tlie 
British Muacutn, bcare the Christian monogram wUb the letters—srfis^- 
and. a second raurl:—^ taor— dcubtloBs an abbreviated form of the eatne 
name wbicli cocurs on the cake of metal now eihibsted. Mr. Franks 
I'Cncarks that " the stangp is not unlike ft coin-die in e.teeutiorij and is 
attributed hy niimlEmaLists to the fourth century. It has somewhat the 
appoamnee o.f an official seal, and if soj it is possible that the oblong stanip, 
wbioli Beema to bear the nasne Syagriusj may refer to the well-known 
individual of that name, Afronius SyagriuSj .aecrotary to the Emperor 
Yalontinian in 369, and consul in 382,” Froceediogs Soe. Antiqa.^voli ii. 
aoccml aeries, p, S7. 

By Mr. J. Jofe BooEng^ M.F.—A co)lection of Saion silver omaments 
found in IZTi, in el Streamwork near St, Auatolb Comwallj together witfi 
a olialice-shapcd enuj gold ornaments, lings, and coins, oome of them of tba 
roign of Burgred last king of Mercia, a.d. 374. TIio ornaments wore 
dcscrihed by Mr, Philip Rashletgh if bon they woi'O brought before the 
Society of Aiitiquarlcs in 1733; and they are figured iii the Archisologta, 
vol. ici, plr 8, p* 1S7. Mr. Hogers promised to give some further pai"- 
ticulare at tlie ensuing meeting. 

By Ifr, TIaie FivTSWEiiL.^The Ashhoume Portrait of Shakespearo, now 
in the poaaosaton of the Bov* Clem ant Kingston, of Sutton near Wisbech. 
A pliotograpk from the portrait will be given by Mr, Friswcll in the aeoond 
edition of his “ Life^Portraita of Shakcsp&nre,” 

By the Very Rev. Cat^oiv Bock;, A supposed painting by Albert 

Burer, which had boon purchased for a considerable aum> but upon close 
examination it bad proved to he merely an engraving colored and vamisheil. 
Canon Rock was desirous to caution eoil&ctoro of oarly works of art against 
the fahvientions now carried on oxteiiaivo:ly in certain continental cilios. 

By Mr, Eowjun WatehtO^, B.3.A.—Two leaves of ftn ivory devotional 
folding-tfthlefc lately obtained in Yorkshire ; tliey nro of fourteenth century 
artj and repi'caent socnca in the life of our Lord. 

By Mr. IIewjtt.—S everal stone sbotj found in the ToweT moat when it 
wag filled np in 1843* The shot then discovered, of Eentish rag or 
Maidstone gritj as dcscrlbod by Mr. Porrett, Artbaologia, vol. tlzx. p, 323, 
varied in diamotcr from 10 in. to 41 in. He gnpposcd that llioy ftro relics 
of the assault by the Yorkists uiidor the Earl of Sali&bnt'y and Lord 
Oobham, 38 Hen. VL 1460. Shot of Btooe were used ae e&mion-balls as 
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lato as the sixteenth century. The artilleiy of earlier times were hence 
called pieiriet'S, in Latin petraricB, a term by which originally mangonels 
and other engines of war serving to thi*ow stone projectiles had been 
designated. The shot exhibited have been presented by Mr. Hewitt to the 
Museum of Artillery at Woolwich. 

By Mr. W. J. BEUsnAiiD Smith.—T hree iron daggers found near 
Lambeth in dredging in the Thames ; date sixteenth century. 

By Mr. Asiiuust MiUEUDiE.—Two Indian stamps or seals of brass, 
bearing devices in oriental characters of unknown import, ingeniously 
formed by narrow slips of metal compacted together like coarse filagree. 

Impressions of Mei>i.bval Seals.—B y Mr. Riciiard CAULPrELo, F.S.A., 
President of the Cork Cuvierian Society.—Facsimile, in gutta porcha, of a 
seal of the Abbot of Albus Tractus or Traclon Abbey, in the co. Cork, 
founded in 1224 by the MneCorthy family for Cistercian monks, who came 
from the monastery of Alba Landa or Whitcland, in Caermarthenshire. Tho 
seal, of pointed-oval form, measures about in. by 1§ in.; the impression, 
on green wax, is appended to a grant dated October 15, 1542, from Philip 
Barry-oge, Lord of Kinnalega and patron of the Church of Inishannon, 
with the consent of his broUiers Thomas and John Barry, to Patrick 
Myoghc, burgess of Kiusalo, of a piece of arable land and the patronage 
of the said church. Device, a dexter arm sleeved grasping a crosier, tbo 
crook is turned inwards, showing, as sometimes supposed, that the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the abbot was limited to his monastery, the crosier, when repre¬ 
sented as homo by a bishop, being frequently turned outwards. Underneath 
is a diminutive kneeling figure, probably of tbo abbot represented ns 
receiving tho pastoral staff from a gigantic band over his head ; under this 
figure is an escutcheon of the arms of Barry-oge, harry of six. Tho legend, 
somewhat indistinct, and in black letter, scorns to road as follows : 4- ^igill' ’ 
io^nuig * biirrji' abb'is ’ rao be nlbo Iradu.® 

April 1, 1864. 

Sir John P. Boileac, Bart., F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Tbo Hon. William 0. Stanley, M.P., gave the following account of a 
remarkable block of stone in ono of tbo mountain passes of Caernarvonshire, 
and placed before the meeting a drawing by John Williams, Esq., of 
Beaumai'is, representing tho curious relic in question. (See wooucut.) 
This rock, which is known by the popular appellation of ** Carreg-j- 
Saelhon ”—The Stone of the Arrows—is situated on a path about tlireo 
miles above Aber on the northern shore of Caernarvonshire, in a pass 
among the mountains called “ Nant-an-Afon ”—The Valley of tho River. 
Tho stone is fiat, measuring about six feet in length ; the path crosses 
directly over it, and, according to tradition, on the commencement of war 
tho chieftains were accustomed to sharpen their arrows or other weapons 
upon this rock, and tho marks upon the surface, which arc about a quarter 
or half an inch deep, were mode by tbe arrow-liends. They undoubtedly 
present the appearance of having boon produced by tbo points of spears or 
arrows. In tho neighbourhood of Aber, tho Welsh princes had a residence 
adjoining an artificial mound called “ The Mwd," about six miles west of 
Bangor. The Welsh princes, Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, at the close of the 

* Se« a notice of tbia seal, Gent Mng., that tho figure of the abbot may repro- 
May, 1864, p. 625, where it is suggested seat St. Bernard. 
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tirolftb oenttii 7 ^ and Llawelljn ap Grjffjdd, a.u, 1246 fo 1232+ lived mticli 
ja thie part of tlie county, wliich ir full of tradition & and veetigag of an clan t 
inlare&t, Tlie enti'eneKsd dwelling ncnr tho Mwd was tto Bccne, acaordiog 
to tradition, of tlio tragical de&th of William de Breo&j wlio was captured! by 
Llswelljti nt the: siege of MonigoTnerjr in 1229, The WeT&Ii prince, who had 
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etpouted Joan, Eotural daughter of king John, brought Ida prigoner to tljc 
atrcnghold near Aber, 'irhero bo yon not only the couipnaKon hnt the 
affeetiona of tlio pritioess. The intrigna being detected by Llewellyn after 
tlie captive baron bad been libei'ated by ranaom, be tempted do Breos tovislE; 
him again at Aber, and forthwith cansed him to bo hmag on an emiBeucc 
naar the castk witldn view of tho piincfisa^B ebatnher. Upon a mountain 
ten Lb of Aber tboro ia an artifioial cave at a spot called Gat Gwillin^ 
Bcln," wbero, according to popniar story, WilUnm de Broos was hurled, 
Llewellyn seema to have forgiven Ills fiiil consort; she anryived tliis 
tragical event eight years, aod was UntieJ in the Dominica]! con vent ybieli 
eho had founded at Llanvnes near BeanmEU'is. Tho ofhgy which is sup¬ 
posed to rcprciont ber is now In Sir BEcliand Bnlkhlcy^a park ; it has been 
figured in the Archsologia Oanabreusis, voh ii^ p. 3lG, Tho numerous 
histocioul traditions associated 'with the neighbourhood of Abcr gcoin to 
corroborate in soino degree the auppoaition that t|io Stone of the Arrows 
may have been a relic connected in a cei'taij! inacncr with early warfare* 
Mr. Uewitt gave the following partionlaia regarding a i-ocent diaoovmy 
of hronAc Celts and other relica at Mui'atori, about a milo to the E.E. of 
SEttingboorce, and the same dist-jmee from the ancient Homan way or 
■WatlEng Street:— 

Through the kiudncsa of a friomi 1 &m enabled to Oiliibit a. few 
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ancient objects lately found in digging for brick-eartli in tlie parish of 
Murston, Kent. I regret that the account by which they wore accompanied 
is not BO fully detailed as might bo desired. The deposit appears to have 
consisted of bronze celts, accompanied by bones of large dimensions; 
those objects were found early in the last month, about eight feet below 
the surface. The Hiree celts laid before the meeting belong to Mr. Smeed 
of Gore Court, Sittingbourne, by whom they have been entrusted to mo 
for exhibition.” Among the discoveries near Sittingbourne by the Rev. 
W. Vallanco, communicated to tho Archaeological Congress at Canterbury 
in 1845, and published by Mr. Roach Smith in his Collectanea, vol. i. 
p. 101, were two urns, ouo of them containing four socketed bronze celts 
and a gouge, with about thirty pounds of pure copper in lumps. In tho 
other urn wero a broken bronze blade, measuring 12^ in. in length, and 
six bronze rings, from l^in. to 2^ in. in diameter. These relies were 
found near the Anglo-Saxon cemetery in the direction of Milton, described 
ibid,, p. 97, plates 36—38. 

The Rev. Gboogb Cabdew, Rector of Helmingham, Suffolk, communi¬ 
cated a notice of tho extensive sepulchral remains with other vestiges 
brought to light by him near the church and parsonage house in that 
parish. The attention of the Institute had been called to these curious 
discoveries by the Rev. Isaac Taylor. Helmingham, os Mr. Cardew 
observed, abounds in traces of tho early inliabitants ; there are no conspi¬ 
cuous monuments, erect stones or cromlechs, no Roman masonry or medicoval 
castle, but tho gromid cau scarcely be moved without evidence being 
afforded that the spot was extensively occupied from early times. During 
the last rrinter excavations have been made, and in almost ever}' instance 
traces of the ancient inhabitants brought to light; in somo places tho 
vestiges of each successive race wero discernible, in something like the 
follon’iug order. In tlio first foot of earth, recent remains ; in the second, 
mcdiecval; third and fourth, Saxon, Roman, and aboriginal. Tho undis¬ 
turbed natnral soil appeared at a depth varying from 2 to 5 ft. Adjoining 
to tho rectory there is a field colled Pond Meadow, containing a singular 
long moat of considerable depth, in some parts 12 ft. The portion of tho 
field of which this is the eastern boundary is raised above the adjacent land, 
possibly for defensive purposes. Traces of ancient occupation have been 
noticed in almost every part; near tho north west corner of this ancient 
enclosure is a brow which seemed a likely spot for a barrow, and tho 
appearonco of tlio ground suggested that one might have existed which had 
been leveled for cultivation. An excavation was made, by which this 
anticipatioa prove<l well-founded. At about 2 ft. in depth a stratum of 
charcoal, earth and pottery appeared, with fragments of a quern, a thin 
piece of bronze, shells of oysters, whelks and mussels (the spot is about 
15 miles from the coast), bones of oxen, pigs. Sic. At a depth of 4 ft. 
a grave was found 18 in. in depth, lying nearly cast and west, and almost 
filled with charcoal, ashes and broken urns ; it contained also three lower 
jaw-bones of different animals, carefully deposited, one being evidently tho 
jaw of n pig, also another of smaller size, the teeth much worn. There 
was in this cist a rude spear-head, os supposed, of flint. The pottery is 
black, very rude, moulded by hand with occasional finger-mark indenta¬ 
tions. Tho pottery in tlie upper stratum of charcoal, See, was of red colour, 
fire-baked, and possibly of later date, as was also indicated by the piece of 
bronze.* Mr, Cardow’s im2>res5ion is that here there were two interments; 
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tho original ono accompanied by the flint being of high antiquity. The 
funeral fire that had been made on the spot bad partially convened tho 
clay into imperfect terra cotta. Orcr this grave a tumulus may have been 
raised, and in this, as Mr. Cardew supposes, a later or Eomano-British 
people may have interred tlieir better-baked urns with the ashes of the 
dead. Mr. Lubbock, in a recent communication to the Ethnological 
Society, describing barrows examiued by Mr. Bateman in Derbyshire, 
alluded to the occurrence of bones of animals in these burials as showing 
that funeral feasts wei*c held over the intennent. Mr. Cardew's most 
recent excavations have brought to light further vestiges of an extensive 
necropolis in the rectory garden, and in an adjoining copse known as tho 
Wilderness.’' It had been closed in by high banks, but part of these had 
been leveled and a graveled walk formed where tho old ditch hod been ; 
there does not appear to have boon any vestige of olden times noticed at 
tliat time. Mr. Cardew detennined to explore the area of this space, a 
project difficult to cai*ry out, owing to tho roots of trees ; after removing 
a foot of surface-soil, fragments of charcoal wore seen everywhere, and 
next, black pottery with portions of thick ware ; animal bones were soon 
after thrown out. The excavation had reached a depth of about 2 ft. when 
n skeleton appeared, every bone in place; it was supposed to bo of a male, 
laid on his back, nearly cast and west; ot the feet were the lower jaw¬ 
bone of a pig and n tooth of an ox. Very near this lay another skeleton, 
with n boar’s tusk, horse’s tooth, and a pig’s jaw ; then two other skeletons; 
one of these seemed to have been deposited in a curved posture, as noticed 
in interments in Derbyshire, Wiltshire, and other places. Being carefully 
uncovered the right arm was found to have been parted at tlie elbow and 
buried near the feet, where lay also a pig’s jaw, with teeth of the horse and 
cow. Seven or eight skeletons wero then found together and overlapping 
each other, with a few bones of lai’ge animals. Within a small extent, 
along a trench about 2 ft. in width and a few yards long, twenty-four 
skelotoua were disinterred, being those, as supposed, of men of great stature, 
the boucB were of unusual size ; in some instances there were indications 
of mutilation, or of limbs severed. In one case the head had been cut off, 
and ono of the vertebral bones disunited from the neck, and deposited in 
another part of the grave, although the severed head had been placed in 
its proper position propped up by a large flint. Two remarkable inter¬ 
ments were noticed, in which a skeleton was found accompanied by that of 
a child laid across tho body, doubtless of the parent; the fii'st improssion 
suggested that Uie deceased bad probably perished together, the circum- 
stauces aud mutilated condition of the remains seemed to tell of tho 
results of deadly conflict. The Into Lord Braybrooke, it may be remem¬ 
bered, found graves in an Anglo-Saxon, cemetery near Bartlow in which 
the skeleton of a man in tho prime of life lay with that of a child placed 
across bis breast. As far os has been at present ascertained the remains 
found at ILelmingham are supposed to be of males. Further explorations 
have shown that the deposits which have been described are only examples 
of those to be found under like cii-cumstonces over an area of considerable 
extent. There has been no weapon or other relic brought to light which 
may suggest the date of so extensive au interment; no funeral urn has 
been fouud accompanying the skeleton, although broken vessels of black 
coarse wore occiu: in abundance in tho earth above the deposits : tho dis¬ 
covery of bones, however, of pigs, oxen, horses aud wild hoar would suggest 
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the probability that the remains are those of pagans, not of Christian 
inhabitants of East Anglia. The chan*ed vrood everywhere, over and in 
immediate contact with unbmnt remains, seems, as well as the broken 
shards scattered around, to suggest that these may be vestiges of funeral 
feastinga; no trace of any wooden coflSn or of anything placed in the grave 
with tho corpse has been observed. The position in which the bodies lay, 
cast and west, deserves consideration. Within a few yards of **Tho 
Wildwncsa ” there is a field of four acres, part of the glebe, in almost 
every part of which remains occur. Tho chm-ch of Ilehningham stands 
in close proximity to this extonsivo cemetery: instances might indeed bo 
cited to show that tho early British chui'ches were construotod near spots 
held sacred by the heathen, or long used as tlieir burial-places. If, how¬ 
ever, the probability that these numerous interments were made suhsoquonC 
to a fatal massacre be admitted, the inquiry presents itself upon which 
future explorations may throw light, to what race the slaughtered population 
belonged. May they have been tho victims of Boman vengeance, when 
the legions returned in a.d. 60 to punish the Icerd after the insurrection 
of Boadicca ? or may they present the sad traces of tho wreck and ruin 
that Hingiuir and Uubba caused thraughout all East Anglia, a.d. 870? 
Though nominally Christianised at that time, the Saxons in remote rural 
districts may have retained tho customs of their forefathers and their 
funeral feasts and usages. Two other ancient cemcteiies have been found 
at Helmingbam, in ouo instance with entire funeral urns ; in both these 
luriol-places the human remains were so abundant as to require carts for 
their removal. 

Mr. J. Bdutt doscribed a visit mado by him and some othor members of 
tho Institute on March 30, ult., and lecapitulatcd what had previously 
passed bctwocu tho Great Eastern Bailway and tlio Council of tho Institute. 
Ho took occaslou to bear his tribute to tho uniform courtesy of tho com¬ 
pany’s engineer, Mr. Sinclair, on whoso invitation a deputation had 
visited Bartlow for the purpose of taking into consideration, on the spot, 
the amount of deviation which, under the powers conceded by tho Act of 
Parliament passed lost yooi', and the terms of tho conveyance of tho land by 
the Viscount Maynard, it might be possible to give to tho line so as to 
obviate ns far as praotioable the injury which had been approhondod from 
tlie proximity of tho cutting to the Eoman grave-hills. Tho deputation 
liad hcoii accompanied to Bartlow by Mr. Sinclair ; and on arriving at tho 
tumuli, Mr. Burtt perceived that tho lino of railway was already completed 
to that point, tho sides of the cutting (rimmed and finished, and tho road 
ready for the rails. It was intended that its courso should ruu between 
two of tho hills in a manner which would have seriously injured tho 
principal tumulus ; an amended course, however, proposed by Mr. Sinclair, 
within tho prescribed limits of deviation, was finally decided upon as more 
desirable, and this will accordingly be adopted. The mcmDcrs of the 
Institute wero met at this interesting spot by Sir. Joseph Clarke, of Saffron 
Walden, and some other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who have takon 
interest in the preservation of the Boitlow Hills. Prom them and from 
tho **ganger” of the works information was received of a singular dis¬ 
covery, which had occurred in tho excavations. As the catting passes 
between tho hills, tho chalk appears to make a deeper dtp than in tlio 
adjacent parts; at this spot in the superior incumbent earth, a considorahio 
quantity of human bones was found, stated to have filled two barrows, or, 
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fia dcsciibed by one of the ejcfl^vfltora, about fifteen skeleton g. They wera 
i^intemed, by order of the "ghtiger/' nt the sidle of tlie cuttia^, hut be 
declined to point out the apot^ nnd t1iei‘e seemed to be almost a supeir- 
stitioug reluctance to refer to the subject, and a tnanifegt nusb to say us 
little nhout it as possibler But the fact was undoubted that in the cai'tii 
below the base of the Eomuu tnnndi tliero had existed earlier interiuEntB. 
Ono skull Only bad been preserved^ and it ii hoped that it may he eub- 
initted to Pr. Thurnam, or some other sItElful cotnparatiro anatomist, in 
order that, if possible, an Opinion may he obtained isi regus d to the race oc 
period to whioh thesQ Temuina, disinterred uiider Bueh I'cmnikable condition b, 
may be aaoribed* After a snmmaTj of the results of the explorations by the 
lato Mr. Gage Rokewode, published by the Sooiety of Atitirpjutios, nJid 
whicli had attracted attention to the remarkable cbanictor and unique con- 
tents of the gra’rc-hililBj Mr. Bnrlt concluded his interesting narrative witii 
tho following pertinent observations 

" There is no doubt thnt the line could ha vie heou well made, eo ag to 
hflva altogether avoided tho Hills, and that too without any great increaae 
of distance or expense ; hut the time had unfortuuately g&ne by for such el 
deviation, I may be pemitted to oxpreea gi’oat regret that the timcli,' 
ftttentEon of influontial reaEdents near the spot, interested in tlio presotvatlon 
of historic nl luonuments in their neighhourhood, or the sympaihioa of th& 
Conuty Arcbieologieal Society, which once occupied so influential a posltton 
under our lamented friend Lord Bruybrooke, had not been called to the 
subject, when interference might have proved fat more effectual than niter 
the passing of the bill for the construction of the railway. It is of little 
avail to call in ttio best medical skill when the suffeiw is in esciremis. 
The Arch sBologfcal Institute must depend upon local eyes and suggestions 
for tlte application of its influence in inattens in which the interests and 
pympatbies of all its me tubers are concei-ned, hut the information upon 
which that influence can ho exorted must ba given in good time in order to 
be effeetuah In sucli oeciisicins as the conservatiou of monumontB of ao 
interesting a ehai'acter as tbn Bartlow Tnmnli, or the proposal ' restoration ' 
of an aarly and renoarknble church by a process which may leave little cf 
interest remnining, of which examples might bo pomtod out, information 
can Bcarcely be given too eai'ly, if it be desired effectually to aiTcst the 
hand of the deBti'ojcr,” 

The attentEon of the Society was then invited by Mr, "W^ Sinnav GmaOir 
to tire continued refusal hy tire Tcwn Council of Edinburgh to fulfi] tho 
contract into which they had ontered, on the dcmoliticn of the collegiate 
church of tho Iloly Ti'inity in that city, cither to rebuild the structure else¬ 
where or to erect another chui’ob iu its place. A atatotnent waa road, 
setting forth the circutustancoa under which the- cbnrcli was demolished 
in IS43, and the ari'angaments then made between the Oouncil and the 
Hcrth British Railway Company, h3’ whom 17.000?. was paid on tlio 
Tcmoval of tbo vcnoTable fabric in qiicgticu for the erection of a waggon- 
Bhcih The church wns fouadod in 14132 by the queen of James III*, 
Mary of Gueldrea, whose remaina wore there deposited in the following ydar. 
'i’ha church, of which the nave waa never completed, presented features of 
unusual beauty* Mr. Billings, in hia Eeolci^iastjcAl find Rnronial Antiqui¬ 
ties of Scotland, gives an external and uu internal view of tlie church as it 
appeared shortly heforc the fatal requiretnenta of nulway speculatloua* It 
is also figured in Dr. Wilflon^s Memorials of Edinburgh, On its destruetlon 
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by the runway company the materials had been carefully removed, and the 
stones numbered in order to ensure the accurate reconstruction of the 
sacred structure, to which the municipal authorities of Edinburgh were 
pledged. It is, however, to be apprehended, as Mr. Sidney Gibson forcibly 
alleged, that the ample funds paid over for tliat special object to the Town 
Council by tho Company will be appropriated to other purposes, in defiance 
of the remonstrances addressed by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
aud from various other quarters. Tho remains of tlie royal foundress were 
brought to light, as supposed, during the removal of tho church, and they 
were transferred to Holyrood ; an account of the discovery and of certain 
curious details connect^ with it was given by Dr. Wilson in the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine, vol. ixxi., N. S., p. 522. After some discussion in 
regard to Mr. Sidney Gibson’s appeal, a resolution, deploring tlie recent 
decision of the Lord Chancellor and the consequent pertinacity of the Town 
Council of Edinburgh, promising also the co-operation of the Institute in 
any steps taken to prevail on them to fulfil their original intention, was 
proposed by the Hon. W. 0. Stanley, iLP., seconded by Mr. Edmund 
Oldfield, F.S.A., and unanimously adopted. 

Tho Hon. Kobeut Curzox offered some interesting ohservationa on the 
helm exhibited at a previous meeting by General Lefroy, and described by 
Mr. Hewitt (see p. 60, ante). He pointed out that it belongs to a peculiar 
species of tilting-armour used in Germany in the time of the Emperor 
Maximilian, aud that there are many representations of knights in that 
kind of armour in tlio Triumph of Maximilian, illustrated by tho woodcuts 
of Hans Dargmair. It is called in French, arrmire d la haute horde, 
and was never used in war, as a man once accouti*ed in it and set upon his 
horse could not turn, move, or see, except just before him. Tho butt of 
the heavy tilting-lancc, throe inches in diameter, was held up by a long 
piece of iron, called a queue, which stuck out behind the right arm, and was 
screwed on to tho cnriously squaro-shaped brcost-plato. The principal risk 
from tho shock of tho adversary’s lance was in brcalcing the back on tlio 
high cnntcl of the steel saddle ; this was guarded against by au appendago 
to the back-plate, like a bird’s tail; tlie left arm was defended by a smdl 
shield about two inches thick, mado of wood covered with small square 
pieces of bono or ivory, and hung round the neck by a hempen rope with 
tho ends unraveled ; silk cord or a stmp not being fashionable. Tho right 
arm was covered by the vamplatc of the lance, usually longer than the 
shield; the right hand had no gauntlet, bat probably was covered by a 
strong padded glove ; no example, however, is known to exist. The horse 
was blindfold, having a cliatifrein on its bead, with no apertures for tho 
eyes; a large poitrinol covered tlie breast, and the animal was covered 
doivn to the feet with housings embroidered with some quaint device, 
generally not heraldic. Tho horse had no armour behind the saddle ; tho 
rider had no armour on his legs, and his thighs were protected by an 
appendage hanging from the saddle, called a soequetie ; usually there were 
a pair of these, but sometimes one, on the left side, only. On tho top of 
tho helmet was a crest, two or Uii^ee feet high, and generally with a pair of 
immense horns at the sides. The silk or velvet niantclot hung over the 
hack of the helmet, and was cut in fautastio forms, as may be seen in 
Albert Duror’s beautiful engiuving of such a helmet; this rare print is 
known as “ La Tfite de Mort.” No perfect suit of this kind of armour is 
known to exist in England, except one in tho Tower Armoiy, hut certain 
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portfouB arfl thercs miapTafied findi disunited from the otherfl^ Mnuj such auiig, 
i]&^7ever,, ni-c to he seen at VienUit in the Ambrna Collection and nt the 
Ariena]: there is one at St* Feterehufghj two ave at Dreadeii, with the 
original housings of bJaeh cloth i two are ia the Mua^e de I'ArtiHerie fct 
Pnria^ and six in the Empei'or’s priyatc colleotioiiip These si] its were rondo 
in pnirap that the nrinour of each comhntajit might he the aanae^ and they 
eontj be padded so ns to fit aaj wearer. Inside the helmet there waa a 
wndded bather cap fitting tight to the head and kept in the centre^ apart 
from the sides of the helmet, by four straps. Ey tills oonttivanoe the til ter 
esoaped generally without a fractured skull ^ hut tho shook of being thrown 
from the horse by a Mow on the helmet from the udrersary’s lance^ with 
above a hundred weight of ni'jnouc d]i the upper part of the body and none 
on tlio lower, must have been i'ery severe. The heavy powerful Jiorse 
sometimes had, instead of armour on the breast, a long bag stuffed with 
straw hung rouud its neck, with the two ends attaebed to the high pummel 
of the asddle ; this was less cumbrous than ornaour, and was coueealed by 
tlio liousiogs: an original oushioii of this kind existed souae yeai's ago in 
the Castb of Ambras in tlio Tyioh Such a contrivance had the additional 
advantage that it entirely protected the ridor^s logs. It is bcliovcd that no 
portiou of horfio-itrmom' a Je /wiTttd Sardfl ejdats, except the clianfrein, of 
wbioh several specimoas lu'e presciwcd; one. is at VVai'wick Castlg, The 
tiltuig-belm, like that recently obtained for Idle Woolwich Armory, was nob 
always used with the armour above described, ft talade with a petaUnr 
high jnentoMS^i^d was frequently worn in its placet in tins ease the proper 
stroke was to knock off Iho ealade, or hoar it off in triumph on the three- 
pronged coronal of tlie Jance, It appeared to me that the appendages to 
the front and bach of the helmet exhibited by General Lefroy are not 
original; ftll the he]mote of that kind which I have observed were screwed 
down to the broast^plate, in front; at the back a bolt, bearing some 
resemblance to nn octangular pig^taEl, fits into a hole low down in the bftck^ 
plate. The helmet at Woolwich may have been adapted, soon after It was 
madej to a Biiith called in FreMcb, d la pi^tilctincy with long toes; 

the rack iu front was taado to fit ovsi' tho staples which held on the 
on ordinary occasions, and the buckle at the back was intended 
to be secured by the strap, as seen in iliumiufttions and painted glass in 
back-platcs of the later pftrt of the fifteenth century, which were in two 
pieces, buckled together with a strap, 1 know of one specimen only, bow 
at Parham ; and do not understand its object. The armour for the touma- 
mont and the weapCinB employed had arrived at perfection in the days of 
Maxiiniiian j and the arts of offence and defence had become so nicely 
balanced, tliat generally the conEict terminated without damago to cilhei' 
of the combatoiiEs, who had tilted at each other aecovding to the strict 
laws of the lists a& Jaid doira by the quaintest of old monarchs, Hend of 
Provence. After tlie times of Maximilian, tbo last of the emperoiis of 
chivaSiy—the last of the Gothic knights—ttnamamentB degenerated and 
lapsed into the mei'e b!iow of a cn-roMsJ,^* 

Mr, Curzon aoconipanLod these I'cmarks by the oidiihitiou of some 
portions of armour of the Masii&tlian period, fcoui hie own colleetlon at 
Farham, 
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By Mr. BoREiiAif, of Haverhill.—A flint celt, of tlie usual most simple 
typo, found near the Bartlow” Hills; also a flake or chipping, described as 
a flint knife. 

By Mr. Hilton, of Linton.—A small bronze bell, of Roman work ; 
measuring about li inch in height; it was found near Bartlovr. 

By Mr. Burtt. —A small brass coin of tho Emperor Tacitus (aj). 275), 
found at tho Bartlow Hills, and obtained there from one of the laborers 
engaged in tho railway cutting. 

By tho Rev. H. M. Scabth. —A scries of engravings of inscribed slabs 
and altars, sculptures, witli numemus other Roman relics found at Bath, 
being illustrations prepared for his forthcoming work on tho ancient vestiges 
of tlmt city in Roman times.* 

By Mr. John E. Lee, F.S.A.—A drawing of an ancient pieco of artillery 
formed of bars of hon welded and hooped together, with part of the origind 
oak stock. It was found about 1830 in Tenby Bay, and is now preserved 
at Pembroke Castle. 

By Mr. EoiniND Watbrton, F.S.A.—Two Italian anelaces, called from 
their peculiar form lingue di hovi ; one measures 19 inches in length ; tho 
hilt is of ivory, the blade is a fine example of agemma or inlaid work in 
gold, ai-abesques with a bust in profllo; the edges of the blade and also 
the cross-guard are elaborately engraved with a scroll pattern resembling 
that which occurs on Saxon crosses. There arc cavities which woro pro¬ 
bably flllod with filagree. The other lingua measures 22 inches in length ; 
tho lower part of the blade is engraved with two figures, male and female, 
and between them are tho words —virtv ■ condvob. On the other side are 
two figures on horsoback, and between them the words oentil (a heai‘t) 
HOifADALTO.—probably foiming a verse—Virtd conduce gentil cuor-ad 
alto—Valor conducts tho noble heart to eminence. Round the hilt, which 
is of horn, there is an inscribed baud in repousse work —nlcexsitudo 4 - 
HOiUKEs -f Tuyonos FORTES -f- FAOiT. Thcse weapons were purchased at 
Rome. Date, sixteenth century.—A silver crucifix, form^ to contain 
relics ; found at Romo. Date, fourteenth oentury.—Leaden badge of St. 
Qcorge.—Two paiutiugs from an bid house at Bury St. Edmuuds ; one 
represents St. Catherine, tlio other St. Edward tho Confessor giving tho 
ring to St. John, who appcai^cd to him as a pilgrim.—An ivory spoon, found 
now the church of St. Peter at Norwich.—Two Majolica drinking bottles, 
one of the fifteenth, tho other of the sixteenth century.—^Five balls of 
glass curiously streaked or mottled, and bearing aomo resemblance to those 
found with Anglo-Saxon interments, but probably of comparatively rocout 
date. They were found in tho lake surrounding Walton Hall, Yorkshire, 
—A gold ring inscribed outside— -1- mg. fDOibrljr. iojjc. . aUt. mg . IrasL 

—and inside—(- . ttfong^. Igfc. anb. lusl. 

By Mrs. Edmund Watebton. —Badge of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
made of a natural pearl set in gold. Date, eighteenth century. 

By tho Rev. J. Fuller Russell, B.D., F.S.A—MS. “ Proccssionale 
ad usum monastcrli Salvatorls do Syon,” os described by Canon Rock, and 
regarded by him os a great curiosity among liturgical codices, perhaps an 
unique manuscript, in England, of its doss, and once employed by the 

* See a notice of Hr. Scorth's forthcoming volume on Aquee Solit, p. 102, ante. 
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Bri^getine nqiis cf Syon near iBbiforth.'' In some paifa it dlffare froin tlio 
Solteburj Preeeaaionitl; fer jnsta-uea, in the anthems and coJlcct foi- Palm 
Sunday, That this Frceessionn] was the reconstruetion of an older one ^a 
learn fi'njm the following I'libric i—“ ITt sorores mouastem Sancti salTatoris 
de Sjou tarn [>re&cntea quam future a conBciancia fiCi'iipuloen remoTcmtur 
intuantes in hue proccasTonatio plura addita sivo dimlntita- aliter qnam 
conauetudo pilmarta antiquitys eolebat babebat (aic) Eeverendus in 
Chnato pater et dominaaj Domiuug Johannes bone rnemorie Londoniansis 
epiacopuBj jiuctoritata eua ordinana ct aelam delegatai'ia^ eonaiderana 
omnia addit* sive dimiunta ad cuttum divinum poi'tinonclft et taMe consoua 
approbavit et hnjuamodi frui, ad Dei laudecn cuui aororibus di&pcnsaTit, 
eai'um conseiencias aorupulofiaa ea occaaEone habitas tcI bahendas auctori- 
tate predteta renioTendo+” The JoliHi Bishop of Londonj here mentioned 
and then dead ["beno rnemorie”), would seem tO' have been JoImKempc, 
translated from the sea of Chichester to that of London, 1431, elected 
Aiclibishop of York, 1426, translated to Canterbury, 1452 ; he died in 
1454, 

Canon Reek is of Opinion from tho style of the writing that the Sjon 
Ids* was copied about 1480, and that, from the name Loi'othe Sljght^^' 
Written on a fly-leaf at the boginnii'i^t that lady, one of the nuns at the Sop' 
presaEon of the house in 158E?, may have canied it to her home. He has 
in hi a possession a era all printed Sarum missal which belongad to Elya a- 
both Pettiplace,” another of tho nmis, who fffte living with her family at 
the end of the reign of Edw, VI,, at Fuscy, Bci^kaJ Dorothye Slyglite 
Occui‘3 in the list of those nuas, to each of whom an annual pension of 
0^. was assigned at tlio Suri'ender i her name is tbimd again among the 
siBters dispersed in England, 17 in number, boflido3 Catherine Palmer, who 
Wim ehoaen abbess, the community having been roasBernblod by bar on tlia 
I'estorntion of the monastery by Mary in 1557. Dorothye appears also in 
a roh of pensioner*, 2 & 3 Philip and Mary (Add. MS, Erit. M«s. 3102), 
her aSlowanee being there entered as 6h 18f* 4d.^ On the accaasion of 
Eliiaheth tlie nuns again qaittad England and took refuge in Flanders. 
At the end of this interesting HS» are written in a later Land, on n 
fly-leaf* certain responses and prayeiis to St. CaHiarine, who seams to Imvn 
been regarded by tJ)e ■ nuns as the daughter of their foundress “St* 
Birgitta,*’ the name being usually ao written* These additions end with 
tlie following :—Clementiani tuam domino supphoiter hnploi'amiis nt 
intercedentibus heata ICatberina et sancift matro ejua BlrgitU ommmn 
graciavum taai^Pi plonitudinejn eonseqnumur. Per dominiim*^^ On the 
revcTBo of the leaf entrieg by yariotia hands !U“c to he dcoypherod,—a abort 
prayer,—the sentence “Dulcis Ih’c est auior mens/’ neatly written iu 
inverted letters ; el cross rudely traced, with a large hlack-lctter a nuder 
it j and the following Itnes i— 

In quaiuiKjuc domo nomsu fnsrit val yoitt^o 

Vii-Rioia EOiriinije Dorcthce inartirii almn, 

Nunua aborbiTm& iofftilS uascetur in illn, 


® It is Bcarcaly necaefiuy to obaerre 
that the EErvice bcoka desi^ated. Fjto. 
ceagaenala, whether MSS. nr the early 
produotioQS of ^pography, arc of great 
I'arlty. Mr. Dickin&Dn hae glvea, Ecclc. 
Biolofiiat, voL vii.j K. S., p. syp, a wiTong 


lut of early printed ProoeflaiODalB ac- 
cerdreg to tbo SsUsbaty TWO, and af the 
Ubraides in which they are presciwcd* 

^ EcDleaioIcigistj, toI. If. S., p* ISl), 
* Aungiar, HiEt, of IdawOrtilij pp, SJl, 

97, 99. 
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Nec domus aut ignis furti(|ae psricala sentit; 

Nec qnuq^uftoi poterit inibi mala morte perire, 

CeloBti pone morieos qai premuoiatiu'. 

Brand makes no mention of the popular boliof in such phjlacteric 
cfficacj of the name or imago of St. Dorothy. On tho following leaf is 
Tfiitten, with entries by various hands,—“ My Lady Anne.” It has been 
supposed with much probability that this may designate a distinguished 
inmate of the Monastery of Syon towards the close of the fifteenth century. 
In the will of Cecily, Duchess of York, and mother of Edward IV., dated 
April 1, 1495, we find, according to an abstract by Dugdale', the bequest 
“ to my daughter Anne, Prioress of Syon, a book of Bonaventure,” also 
her largest bed of baudckjn with a countorpoint of the same.’ It has 
been supposed that this was Anne, who married first, Henry, Duke of 
Exeter, and, secondly. Sir Thomas St. Leger, beheaded in 1483. It 
appears, however, by on inscription to her memory in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor (figured by Sandfoi'd, Genool. Hist., p. 396), that she died 
January 14, 1475, leaving an only daughter, Anne, married to Sir 
George Manners, Lord Roos. Although the Duchess of York, in her will 
above cited, makes mention also of my daughter Katherine,” being in 
fact, as it woold seem, her grand-daughter, the Countess of Devon, it is 
scarcely probable that Lady Roos, likewise her grand-daughter, should 
have beon the lady designated Prioress of Syon in 1495. Another grand¬ 
daughter, Anno, daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, affianced to the Duke of 
Rothsay, afterwards James lY. of Scotland, became a nun at Lyons. 

On the same leaf in Mr. Fuller RussoU’s MS. is to be read, near tho name 
of ^^my Lady Anne,” an autograph in red ink,—0. Browne.” This 
doubtless was Constancia Browne, elected Abbess of Syon, August 31,1518.* 

By the Hon. William 0. Staxlbt, M.P. —A squai-o brass money-weight, 
found near Bodelwjddon, Denbighshii'e. On one side, within a headed circle, 
there is a coronet formed of crosses patty and fleurs-de-lys, and beneath— 
XI a.; on the reverse, within a beaded circle, is St. Michael transfixing 
the diagon’a jaws with a spear; legend—I : R ; BRI:—Dimensions, 
seven-twelfths of an inch in each direction; thickness about ono-twclflli; 
the edge chamfered on the upper side. It weighs in its present defaced 
condition only 68 grains. It is, doubtless, a standard weight for the gold 
Angel or double crown, C^njj. James 1., the device on that piece being the 
Archangel, as above described. The current value of the Angel ww raised 
by Proclamation, 23rd Novemhor, 1611, from 10s. to 1 Is., in order to cnhanco 
the value of gold coins, so os to make tlicm of equal value with tho price 
of gold in foreign parts, and to diseourage exportation which had become 
a serious evil, the xmit current here at 20s. being valued at 22s. abroad. 
As this raising the value of gold coins caused gold to be more used than 
heretofore, it was thought fit to check tlie circulation of light pieces, by 
declaring it lawful (according to tho precedent of a Proclamation 29 Eliza¬ 
beth) to refuse all gold coins which should he lighter than allowed by a 
stated table of abatements; this, in regard to the Angel, of which the 
true weight was 77 gi’ains, was not to exceed 2 grains.’ Standard 
weights were thus rendered indispensable, and the privilege of making 

* Nicolas, Testam. Vel, p. 423, also some notice of her family, Hid p. 

note. 6S3. 

* AuDgier, Hist, of Syon, p. 81 j eeo * Rudiug, vol. i. pp. 363,365. 
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them wns prol)aT>ly eonfen'ed iipon scuae faTorcd poratjpj jis in other leigng. 
On the weigfhb found in ^ei'th Wnlea, whscli has lost "by Trejiir and time not 
less thtu IS grains, the open coronet, aimiSar to that with which the 
aeliieTement of the Fi'inee o£ Wales is usually en&igtied^ tnay show that 
the weight ia one of tho&e prOTided for the Frineipality ; a little stamp may 
he noticed on the ohTcrse, pi'odnco-d hy a puiioh, doubtless the royal coun^ 
torsign, the deviee being n mouegram of the lettoi's I It (Jacohua Hei). 

By Sir John Boii.eau, Bart*, I'bS.A.—A niinintnre piatol-barrcl of bi'ass, 
chased with ornamental work, aniongat which is inti'odueed the date 1638. 
It was found in hTorfolk, 

Matiiice3 op Seals.—B y Coh TEarESTt—Two Bmatl hmfis seals, stated 
to have been found under the stalls in York Hinater after the deatmotion 
of that fahiie by fire in 182S ; one of them Is a signet of good work, date, 
fifteenth oentury j deviee, a swan with wings closed ; the field oimamented 
with foliage. Thoi-o is no inscription* The device on tlio other seal, 
which is of later date, is a heart. 

iMPimasws or Seals.— By Mr* Joslth Clatltte.—S ea! of John de 
Eeri'iug, prohahly tho Abbot of "Walclenj Essex, of that name. Xle suc¬ 
ceeded in 1270 and died 1235. It is of pointed ovnl form ; device, a 
tontured bead conped at the acek, seen in profile to the left; over tljo 
forclicad ia a star j legend, + capve lOffAKNis : db tEnitfCEG. Bimcn- 
aiona, Ivin, by seven-eightlrs. The matrii, which is of silver, was found 
near Kadstock, Essex, and ig nn o;amp!o of good work of the period 
A seal of oval form ; device, a figure, ns supposed, of the PrecuTaor, hoM- 
iiig in his left hand a r.imbed Ag^ms^ the usual syoihol of St. John the 
Baptist; in front kneels a diminutive figure rcprcsenbtig doubtless tbo 
original owner of the aeal, to whose name of John allusion is made in the 
following legend ;—-f- pouto tudm poafES mcHi okacia eeitr et omek. 

By Mr, NriSuTiifCAtE.—Impressions of three matrices in the Sallshurj 
Museum.—tlnfiniBlied aenl, of cii-culttr form, formerly in possessicn of the 
late Br. Fowler, of Salsiburj- It hears only a plain escutcheon placed 
obliquely and ensigncd with a helm, lambrequins, part of o, crest, dtc., 
the field partially worked with elaborate tracery in the style of the time of 
Henry lY. I?o legend or other details are even outlined upon liic 
niofcai.—The other two Seals were deposited in tlie Museum by Ifr. Bicks, 
of Salisbury ; one of them ifi a amall privy-acal of the fourteenth centuiy, 
of pointed-oval form ; device a bird and a branch; legend, ^ chede . uicm. 
The device on tlic othei-, which is also of pointed-oval form, is an 
embattled gateway between two round towel's ; beneaUr the ™tc is a heart, 
or heart-shaped escutcheon, between the initials L—S. Bate, fifteenth 
centiny. These sealfl were obtained, as stated, at Winchester. 

May 6, 1364, 

The ifarquees CaJides", Frosident, in the Chair* 

■ Mr. AMuncisn FoTfTEit communicated the following notice of Eomin 
intei'menta brought to light during the previous month at Charlton, Jieftt 
Hover- Seme pai'tleulars regarding this diaecrvery were like wise tent by 
Mr- W* P, Elsted, with Bketches of pottery and a glass ampullit described 
by Mr. Poyntor* These objecta have hoen preGented to the Dover Muaeutn 
hy Mr. Tucker, thi-nugh whoae praiaewortLj cai'e they wei'O preaeryed to 
enrich that interesting Local collectiodi- 
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Numerous relics of Roman occupation, such as coius, pottery and personal 
ornaments, hare been brought to light at yarioua times near Dover; of 
some of these notices have been sent to the Institute by the late Mr. 
Clayton, which have appeared in tho Archseologioal Journal, and also of 
the singular discovery of the vestiges of a Pharos which existed in Roman 
times on tho west side of the haroour of the ancient Dubi’is, opposite to 
that more generally known, namely the multangular Pharos still standing 
on the easteni heights, and within the enceinte of Dover Castle. Inter¬ 
ments and other traces of the Roman occupants of the banks of tho river 
Dour have occurred, chiefly on tho lino of the ancient Roman way towards 
Canterbury, especially at the village of Charlton adjacent to Dover on tho 
north west; many specimens of Roman pottery and other objects thus disin¬ 
terred have been deposited in the Museum at Dover, from which, by the 
kind permission of tho local authorities, various antiquities were sent to ho 
e.Thibitcd at the Meeting of the Institute at Rochester. 

A few days since as the workmen in the employ of Mr. Tucker, builder, 
were excavating the ground at tho comer of Bridge Street, Charlton, they 
brought to light a piece of pottery. Mr. Tucker, being on the spot, caused 
the earth to be carefully removed; tho result bos been the discovery of 
some interesting Roman remains, buried at the depth of ft. from the 
surface. 1. A globular dolium, 22 in. high and 18^ in. in diameter ; the top 
of this vase was covered with a tile; within it was found a beautiful long- 
nocked glass anipuUa, 7 in. high, in perfect preservation, and marked with 
some letters, as supposed, but they have not been satisfactorily deciphered. 
At the bottom of the vase was a quantity of mould, which, being washed and 
sifted under tho direction of Dr. Astley, was found to bo mixed with cal¬ 
cined human bones in small fragments. 2. Another dolium, precisely 
similar to tlic first; within it w'as found a broken patera, 7^ in. in dia¬ 
meter, of Samian ware. At the bottom were calcined bones os in tho 
former, but mixed with'a great quantity of snail shells of several species 
common in tho locality. The bones in these vases consisted of only a 
small portion, in each instance, of tho human skeleton, and, with the 
exception of a fragment of a ci'onium in the second vase, the bones of the 
head and also the jaws were, in both instances, entimly missing. It has 
been considered somewhat remarkable that bones should have been found 
in these vases, since they ore such as were used for domestic purposes, and 
unlike those commonly regarded as cinerary urns. 3. A jar-shaped vessel 
of black ware roughly glazed, 14 in. high, and 13 in. in diameter ; in this 
also were found a few fragments of edeined bones. On one sido some 
charactors appeared to be rudely scored. 4. A beautifully formed can- 
iharus of brownish red ware, 10 in. high, nearly perfect. 

No Roman vessels of such large dimensions had previously, it is believed, 
been brought to light at Dover. They have occurred repeatedly on other 
sites of Roman occnpatlon, os in Essex and at Lincoln. A remarkable 
example found in Bedfordshire, with sculptured statues, Samian vessels, 
and other relics, is preserved, at Woburn Abbey.* The large globular 
vessels thus used os sepulchral depositories have been designated dolia ; 
in their perfect state the upper part terminated in a short neck with two 
small stout handles, doubtless convenient in tho transport of such ponderous 
vessels, and might serve for attaching them to pack-saddles or other means 

* S«e Hr. Hturtahome’s Hsmoir, Archa>- was found with, the interment there 
ologia, voL i xx i i . p. 7; a glass described, and is figured, pi. 11, fig. 2. 
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of ccravoyancct Theio vessels^ Itlse tbe lai^gc awiphoris in whEoh doubtless 
irinflj, oilj, itc., Trert imported in Ilo3iia.n times, are of fbrei^ mAnufoctura. 
and it ia ivoL-Slry of note* that fragments, LanUcs stamped ’witb pottai-s* 
namea, and the likOj, occur conamonly m localiEies ncoupied bj tho Homaiia, 
cvOTt ill temoto Stations such as those on the Hotnan Woli. When uaedaB 
I'oeeptELclca for ciuerary deposits^ occnaionallj in glass vaaes, or in tactile urna, 
as in the iuEermenta at Charlton, the neck was In'oken off, and an apertoro 
formed of BuffiGient diameter to admit of the introdufitiod of the tases, 
aetOTnpauied by other aepulchral aee&ssorjea, such as glass amp-ulics or 
hot doe for uugneut,, Samian dishoa, drO-, which iHOy have contained ohjccLs 
of food, deposited with the corpse, or ’irith the burnt remains when crema- 
tion waa used, as in tho present inatance. ^Tbe largo globular voisela fouml 
at Lincoln enclosed glass vases of beautiful quality and oouciderablo dsmen-^ 
siouBj meaBuLing about 17 in, in height,“ and in these the ashos of the 
dead ware placedt Glass anipwiitP, preciacly similar in form to that foimd 
at OharUon, bayo repeatedly been found, especially in funereal cists or 
cefnna of shone, as at Aringtou in Snsscj:^ and near Crloncester iu an 
interment diaceifered by the llev, Samuel Lysons,^ 

The diacevei'y of Bnail Bhells iu one of the dalia at Cbarlton is wcTtliy of 
notice ; they kavo ocemred elsewhere under eimilat cireutostanceB,. as havo 
also shells ef the oyster and otlico. It it doubtless possible ibat sualls 
may have peueh'atstl to a considerable dfi]^tbj ^Then the aecamnlation of 
soil over the deposits wns ccmparatively inconaidorablo, yot it must be 
1 ‘omcmbered that snails were a favorite article of food amongst the EomaiiB, 
as lliey now ai-e iti France and other continental eouotriea ; and the sheila 
thus found at tho bottom of the dolkaii may hove been placed there with 
provisioua of food,.'' The characters traced on the Tcaaol of black waro, of 
whieli a skctcli was sent by Miv Elated, are not undeserving of notice, 
Thoae are probnhtj numerals, apparently VV, or X and Y, and they may 
have indicated the meaguire of the eontents ef the jar, Snell profit are 
not often found ; tho late Lord Braybrooke publiebed in this Journal a 
vase found at Oheateiford thus marked with rude charactersj of which a 
few other- exancplee have been uotleed** 

Mr, J. JoPE Ho&Ena, hlP., gave tho foUowiug account of a collection 
of Saion cinuments, coins and other nelica, found in 1774 in Cornwall, and 
of which a portion, had been enhibited by him at Oi previous meeting. Sec 
p, 160^ afiie* These autiquitieG were found at Tnowliiddlej half a mile 
aduth of St. Austell, us hiicfly related in a memoir by Mr, Philip Rneh- 
Icigli communicated to tbe Society of AutiquEU'iea in 1788, and printed in 
tiic Ai'oliaBolcigia, voL li, p. 1S7. Aoenrate ropreaentatiems of the various 
objects are tboi'Q given. This remarkable hoard was found by some 
tinners in a stream-work in St* Anstall Moor ; it lay about 17 feet below 
the surface, and ceusJsted of two gold objects, since lost {figured in the 


* ArebajoL Jaum,, vol. nvb, p, II, 

^ TllO Eoinims in GlouSMtarEibirP, by 
tli 3 Ecv, 9. Lyaenfij p. 4S. nn a.c- 
Otjant of a aimilBtr gl^uaS fijtyjuliiit foutid 
at Colclieater* (tccoEiapflJiyiug a depaflii m 
a globuloi- [JiO?®, Jouru. Brit Aroh- Abe,, 
vtJ. i- p. 230; and Mr, Kempe^u notioea 
of inEarmauift ilX found in SouEh- 

wart and Wliltealiapal, ArcliEcolo^jia, voL 
sivi. p. 470 j aont, Magn 1^30, p, 309. 


* TlicM wfttE, bfiwover, oa wo arc in- 
fOrmDd. by Mr. Poyuttr, no EhnUa of tba 
Hclisl pOmEuiuj bub thoBC of tbe H. hor* 
tanEifl. tUa E., vhgB.iaj and. H. oapexa in 
abnadanca,. and. alaa gf a freshwater 
apucins, the Limnsa paluatris^ a proof, aa 
lia ohservaB, that tha anaila bad: nob orspb 
awidBntahyinto the vefiga], 

8 Arch. Jonm.yobi'pii-Pr SusBBa; 
Axidiraol. CoU. vol, xL p. 133. 
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Arcljffiologjft, pU VIII. figs. 2, 3), one of them being a circular pendant 
omatnont enriched with filagree ; a silver chalice-shaped cup broken into 
several pieces ; a silver cord of very curious workmanship to which is 
appondea a bead of greenish mottled glass, this cord terminates in four 
knobbed lashes like a scourge, and it was described by Mr. Hogcrs as a 
discipUnarium; several silver rings and other ornaments elaborately 
decorated; a penannular brooch; the tip of a belt; buckles; richly 
chased bands supposed to have been bracelets ; and a long pin, the head 
of which is curiously fashioned with fourteen facets chased with rorious 
ornamental patterns and partly nielloed. There were also about ninety- 
five silver pennies, being coins of five kings of Mercia, an unique penny of 
Eanrcd, king of Northumbria, with others of which a list is given hereafter. 
Mr. Eogers observed that rarely cau tlie date of deposit of any hoard of 
ancient relics be fixed so precisely as wo are enabled to do in this instance 
by aid of the coins accompanying it. He considered it probable that the 
hoard was interred soon after x.D. 874, possibly in 876 or 877, when the 
Banish host invaded the West of England, as related in the Saxon 
chronicle. The coins are now in the possession of Jonathan Bashleigh, 
Esq., by whose kind permission they were brought for examination. Wo 
are also indebted to his courtesy for the subjoined list. The silver orna¬ 
ments were presented, as Mr. l^gcra believed, to his father the late Rev. 
Canon Rogers, of Penrose, about 1806, by Mr. Rnshlcigh’s great uncle on 
whose estate the discovery occurred 

The coins, as enumerated by Mr. Roshleigh, consist of about 95 silver 
pennies, with somo fragments. 

Kings of Mercia.—Coenvulf, a.d. 796 — 818 (one); Beornvulf, a.d. 
820—824 (one) ; Bcrhtulf, a.d. 839—852 (ten); Burgi*ed, a.d. 852— 
874 (fifty-four); Ciolvulf, A.D. 874 (one). 

Solo inoDorchs. — Ecgberht, a.d. 800—837 (three) ; Ethclvulf, a.d. 
837—856 (ten); Ethelrod, a.d. 866—871 (two); Alfr^, a.d. 872—901 
(two) ; also an unique ]>euny of a King Earned, supposed to bo Eanrcd, 
King of Northumbria, A.D. 808—840. 

Coolnotb, Archbishop of Canterbury, a.d. 830—870 (six). 

Also a silver coin of Pepin, a.d. 753—768; and one of Louis le Bebon- 
naire, A.D. 814—840. 

From this list Mr. Bashleigh considers that the treasure was buried 
about A.D. 874—875, probably soon after the death of Burgred, whose 
coins arc those most numerous, and, os he supposes, dmiug tho 3 hort 
reign of Ciolvulf, and the early part of that of Alfred the Great. 

The Rev. John W. Astlet, Rector of Cholton, Hants, gave an account 
of some mural paintings in distemper lately discovered on the north wall of 
the chancel of Idsworth Chapel in that county. He placed before tho 
meeting drawings of the same size as tlie originals. Tho principal subject 
is from the well-known legend of St. Hubert, and his conversion when 
hunting in the forest of the Ardennes. In a lower compartment arc repre¬ 
sented tlie beheading of St. John the Baptist, and the presentation of the 
Precursor’s head to Herodios, who is seated at -a banquet. These paintings 
appear to ho of the later part of the thirteenth century. Tmeiugs were 
also exhibited by Mr. Astley of two full length figures of St, Peter, in papal 

* In the Arobseologia it ia stated that perty of John Bashleigh, Esq., of Pen- 
ihey wore at that time (1758), the pro- quite, Cornwall. 
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nttjre^ S.nd St. F^ul, painted on tlie j&aiba of the oast windovr of Idaiivoa'tli 
Chnjie]. Tlioi'e iLre scmie ihbc dp Elans, apparentlj invocations of 

the U. Virginj the aaerod monogram, and eome Indistliiot irords. Scai-cely 
any particiiiftrs are known regarding that Httlo fabric, a chnpelry to 
Clialton, from which it lo distant abo'Xit a mile and EL-ha1f, and sitnat^ in 
Ida worth Fark, tha property of Sir J. Olarke-Jervoiatj Bart, The chapel, 
in oloee proximity to the former resideneo of hie family now demolished, is 
a simple etruotore oonaiafing of a nave and chancoli it has some portion a 
of early Englisli work, but ilie exterior has been modcroiaod in liie style 
of late Tudor work j in the nortli wall are remains of a small Herman door¬ 
way now bnilt up. Mr. Astlay oh served that tlie district of Hninpahire 
pconrs' in Domeeday under the name of Ccptunc hundred, correepondlug 
with the present Binch-deun hundred i the Manor of Ceptune consisting of 
the parislies of Chalton, Glanheld, Idsworth, Catherington, and Blend- 
w'orth, fcrinerly known as '' The Five Manoi-s.” Mr, Aatley snggeeted 
that* as St. Hubert was the patron of hunt&rs, the introduction of his lagond 
in this instance may have been oonneoted with tho state of the country in 
early limea. IdewortU was eitnated on the vovge of the great foi-cst diatL'ict. 
the Si Ira Anderida, of wliich the ancient Forest of liare and Stan steel 
Foreet are doubtless remains. HopreseotAtionii of St. ilnhert, of freeluent 
occurrence in Fresieb and Fiootlah churches, are very rare iq thia counti'v, 
no other example, indeed, has oomo under our notice* 

bfj". Enansm ’WA'naaToiS', F,S,A.* read a memoir on Eoyal Cramp 
Rings (printed page 103, ares)* and placed before the meeting, by the 
courteous pcrmisaion of Cardinal Wiecman, the illuminated manual nsed by 
Queen Mary at the heusdietion of theie rings. 


ntth tlKlJncJ^ of Iftt 

By Hr* B. H* EnACicsTDiTE.—Abronae vase, stated to have been troughE 
from Egypt by the late Mr, Kemble of Cheltenbauid a collector of coiug 
and antiquities ^ it hoe unfortunately been scoured and tho patina 
destroyed,—Thrca brcnie fibulm, probably from Italy* but the place of 
their discovery has not been reed'ded.—A bronco hm^C-go or sacrificial 
grappling hook, desci'ibed oA brought from Eti-nria, and rcseroWing apeei- 
mene in tlie British Museum obtained from Etruscan tO'inbs. A similai' 
relic, in posEOEsion of Mr. George Stephenson, wae axlilhitod at the moating 
of the British Aasoeiatlon at Belfa&t, 1B52+ It was stated that it had be-en 
found in Ireland, in tha county Down; tide specimen is figured in tho 
Ulster Journal of ATolrmology, vol. iv. p. 9G,—A bronae dagger, the 
Iiandla jo form of a female figure probflhly intended to represent Venus. 

By Mr. EDMt'KD Watehtoh* F.S.A.-—A small figure' of a pig, of terro.- 
eotta, probably a votive offering to Latcna, found near Rome in 1860* in 
excavations for llm railway.-—A oilver-gih hanap* dale ahout 1620 ; a 
eiWer enp, data 1636 ; aud four silver ttijjc-—A em'ious jug resembling 
productions of Arabian manufacture; it was disinterred in 1859 in tlie 
vestibule of tlie old hosilloa of Bt, Clemente in Roms, at a depth 
of 30 feet from the siirfflcc* in tbo conrso of tlic excavations which have 
lately produced many interesting results. This vase was presented to Mr, 
Wfiterton by tlie Prior of St. Clemente. 

By Mr. G, PoiiTEacL-ii'WiLD.rtAKAM* throiigli Mr. W. J, EfiiiniiAiti) SsiiTii,— 

J> D 
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A bronze rnigt of tbe Lui^^r Empire period ; tbe deTioe on tJia hendj wliieh 
ife of ovnl foim about ^ iun by ^ in.), lea. fede^ or handt con- 

joined, within s chaplet of Jeayea j over the/etJe is inacribed^—FID eEj— ami 
uEidemeati]—eONCORDiA—ftt oath aide ia fl amall erect olive branch ; on the 
shoiilders of the hoop am engraved the names rvfvs o,. d. and tlitok* 

By Sir J* CtAmfF-jBflTtnaB, Bart^* M.F.—Several apecimene of Eomnn 
pottery found at rdsworthj Hanta; and four pliotographsof mural painiing-j 
dieecvercd in che baailica cf St. Cienaeote at Eouie. 

By Ur. JAifES Neisn, of the Laws, Bundee. tlirough tUeRev^ G. Rhohes. 
—A gold :5Pgnet ringj found, ahont 1700, in digging the foundation! for 
Heatlifield House, on the Hawlrhill, Dundee^ formerly calSed the Bpan'ow 
IJoir. The device is a head, apparently regah bearded, with the hair lanjff 
at tlie sides ; on the hneast there is a niullet or star of five pointe iatrodneed 
in scrDlled oraiamejit ^ around the edge there is a corded hordure with 
knots at Intervals Hko a corc^ItsVe^ instead of the pearled margin usually 
found on seals. In the woodcut it is shown somewhat more distinctly than 
it now appears^ being pfiu'tly efibced by frifttiou. This knotted cineture is 
well-known as worn by the FranoisoaTia thence designated OardsH&rs; as 
an accessory to hersldic or personal ernninenta its use soema to have been 
first adopted by Acne of Brittany after the death cf Charles VllL in 149S, 
as we are informed by Palliot and otlier writers. It has, howeverj some- 
timee been assigned to a ratlier earlier period. The hoop of Mr. Neish^s 
ring 16 plain and maBsiye, tbo weight being 199 grains- The device, shown 
ill the accompanying woodcut^ double the eriginali 
sise, 15 engraved with skilL It is difficult to 
detojinino whetliar the object worn on tlie liead is 
intended for a crown or a helmet with lateral pro- 
jeotious resemhlltig horns. On minute examination 
of tlie surface it seems possible that there may have 
been ft thiMl projeotioTi in front, although shorter 
than those at the sides. ExaropleB of helmets 
with eornute appendagog, occasional ly found in 
classical art^^ are not wanting in mediaeval times ; 
Brito describes, in the Philippidos^ the helm worn 
by the Bari of Boulogne at the battle of Bovines, 
A.i, 12 14j with horns of 6 nicinff ; in 1 ater times also 
sue]I ft fashion occurs,, cspccialty in Planders and Germany. It lias been sug- 
gniitad that the mullet on the breast may indicate some allusion to tiio 
beJ'aldic bearing of the Douglas family, especially ob theiicg was discovei'cd 
in the district of AnguSt of ffliioh the earldotn waa conferred, iu 1377j cn a 
branch of that noble race. Mr* NcLsb, to whom both the remflrkahle nng 
here described and also Hcathfield House where it was found now ijelong* 
atated that lie bad'hsen informed by two persons that they remembered the 
discovery ; onoHjaareover sstd that Mr, Webster of Henthfield House,, to 
wlicmi it formerly belonged* told liim tliat tho 1ftte Mr, Constable of Wallace 
Craigle (the Monkbams of tlm Antiquary’), liad taken'interest in tliedis- 
coiverj, and, having carried the ring to Edinburgh* he had found there, in 
some depository, a proclamation or public notification I'cgaitlliig the loss of 
a gold ring on Sparrow Alair by a Certain AUan Dorwoi'd, who had been 

* S«e Ml 6xsnnp],e fienred in the rt«v. E. Trvllope’a JUustratluus of Aucumt 
Art* pi. vL fig. 12. 
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emplojcd ty DelvicI, E«,v 1 of Huntingdon, brother of ^ViUiain the Lieu, hi 
buiidiTig a church founded by tbs Hnrl at Dundee nnd completed in 1198* 
The Kingj according to tradition, \riL£ bo pleoEj&d frith tile buiider^a iroik 
thaE he pi'eaented to lilm a ring, wbich Allan^ hotng afEerwarda at a boor- 
Luut on the SpniTow Muir, had there lost, and he bad offened a reward for 
its recovery* ag made tnowu ict the procla,ruaEioti before-meutioued. Tbia 
tradition Iiilb hcon related by llrh Andrevr Jiirviao, in big Memoriala of 
Angtia and the Mcatna, p. 178 v aceerding to another version* the Tingivas 
asaortod to have been given by David II, (a.d. 13E9—-71) to his master 
magou, oud JoaE hy him on the Sparrow Ifuir in the matmer before related. 
Mr. Jerveae romm^fce that, if the Barf of Huntingdon founded a church at 
Dundee, a circumstance of which thei'e is no record* no vestige of the 
fabric esistg ; aceording to one truditien it inay have boon destroyed by 
Edward L in 1308 j the lofty hcHtower now to be seen ia described as in 
tbe Decorated style introduced into Scotlsyid in tbe reign of David IL^ 
The hoauLifu] I'ing in Mr, Neish's poasessicn may possihly bo assigned to 
later part of the fourteenth century ; the worbrnaTislilp preaenifl ne feature 
of early character to juatify the eupposittoo that it was a gift from "VVilliauj 
the Lion. We liave, mordover* the assurance of one of tbs most occuvate 
aud aeute of Scottish antiquarieej that no sueb document or “ adveriiac- 
menE,*' 03 ia alleged to have b&en put forth by the loaer of tlic ring, ia in 
existence ; neither is tlierc record of any architect employed by David IL 
or by hie fj^ther, Robert I. 

It may deserve notice iu regard to tlie co^-deU^'H, commojily associated 
With the Franciscan Order, and introduced on thia remarhaWe ring with 
the uceuiupanlment of the Juullet, ae above noticed, being a portion of the 
haaiitig of the Douglas family, that there existed at Dundee a Frandscan 
cojivent, the most important institution of it& olfias in the town* founded by 
Devorgtlk, mother of John Baled. It appears to have received support 
from the Douglae fjiuuity ; when tlic Friars became so impoveriahed that 
they were compelled to aell their saci-ed veaflola and books* Beatrice 
Douglas* Couuto&g of Errol* beatowad, about 1480* a donation for which 
they bound thetnealvcK to say daily moss for lier soul and those of her son 
and deceased husband. See JervEse^e Matnoi'iaTg of Angus, p, 192, 
Through her liberality repaii'H were made in the ruiuous fabric of tiie 
** Howtf/* aa the site of tho Drey Friars at Dundee is now called. The 
auppoaStion seema by no means improbable, that the ring in Mr. Nelali’a 
possosaion may have belonged to aome person of the distinguished family 
of Dougloe* by wljom St. Francis was held In special veneratiou, and that 
hence the eordeJidre was introduced upon it. We learn from Menestrier* 
in his Orfginc des OriieEncna deg Armoirics, Paris, 1G80, p. 161* that 
Anne of Prltcauy. who, as already obaerved* iiitrodiiccd that accessory 
to heraldLO atehdeveinents in faeliioo among the ladies of her eonrt* 
adopted it in accordance wltb tlie euatomary use of such a device by her 
father* Fraucia* Duka of BriLtany, who* for tbe devoEicn which he bad 


^ Of this stylo,. Mr. j^wigg obfteiwfia, 
good (itinmpltJB bIO C^taut* suah tha 
ahurch of St, Mofloua, id Fife* of whidh 
it IB known that Sir William Djgiching- 
ton waa orcliLtect, Or mftRter njason ; 
ChambBrlaia'a Eolte, i, pp. 5^4. To 
this period niaa, thu bi^lbtower of J^rcchiu 


{Jathcdral ia oaRif^eidj and is may dcaarva 
nobldd, tbat WiLiinm DiRBch [ugEDU, whs- 
thar for nnehitettaral or oblisr aerviofja 
in Fnrfarshirfl, had a goanh from Di^vid 
II., of n mUL with Boaia lamli. 

JerviBO'* Mcnacrtals of Auaus* Bdiah-, 
ledf, p. 179. 
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toifArdb St. Fi'ftncia of Asflisi, jhkced a tnottcil cord around kia arms, jig. 
wjifi to bt aecn on liis tomL at Nantes. It lind, Ijowefer. been used fit an 
earlier tune by Anotlier Bute of tkat nobEe race, Frnneia L, in 1440^ as 
abown bj tLe cordelieris ivjuch ftccotnpauiecl Lia EitabieTetnont at Rentes. 
Ifeiieatrier haa figured several IntereatEng ejcaraples of its usa in bciTilLlio 
deecu'fttEanG, ehtnving tbe pi'evalenee of fiudi 4 fualiioii in Fruncej. and it 
may be reinemliered that mtimate relations subsisted at the period between 
til A* ceduti'j and Scotlaiid. 

liy Hia Emiuenoe Oardiual Wi&EitAJJ.—A remarkable illumiDatcd MS. 
of the eixleontU century, being the Manual uaod bj Queen Mary 1 ., con¬ 
taining prayers used in tbe consecration of crarap-ringa and tlic ceremoiiy 
for the healing of persons dieeasod with tbe kingWTlE.“ The two sor- 
riocB fill ulueteen louver of vallnm^ wltli omEiniented bordure:s and tbi'oe 
miuioturee- Oa ibo first leaf thei'e is an atebieveinent of the royal 
arme, cumcly those of Philip 21 + impaling the couta of Franc'S andi Eng¬ 
land qnarterly, within n garter cneigned with an Imperial crown ; tlie 
field within the garter is edO'red green. Tbo bordurc is enrielied witli 
pomegratiatca, red rotes, aud a fienr-de-lys ; at tbe bcttoui there is un - 
escutchecin charged with the cross of St. Greorge. On the reyorte ia u 
portrait of the Queon hnEeliiig in fi'ont of an nltar^ her liands are joined 
in pmyer, before her On a blue cnsluom Ilea an open book, at each side of 
her there ia a gold baein containing rings* In tbe hordure nrq introduced 
birds and animals ancidst foliage, fiowers and fruits ; aleo St, George 
and tbe Dragon, Dayid with the head of Gob ah, &e+ On the second le*f 
the first aervioe ccumneuceG witir tlie rubric,—■" Certayn pi-ayoura to he 
used by tbo queues beiglmo in tbo consccirntlon of the. Omniperynges.*" 
The wlioie of this curious Office has been prlnt&d by Bishop Burnet, app.^- 
tcntly from this fdontical MS., in tbe Appendii to tJie Ilistory of the 
Kefomiatiou, Boolt IL, No. 25 .® After cevtain prayers said over the 
lings lying m the basin or basins, the imreu^oniwi folEowa ; 

Uicn, aocording to the rubric ,—** Theise pi'ayors being eaide tbe cjuencs 
lieigbnes rubbeth tbe Jimgoa botwene liei" batidee, sayings—Sauciiftca 
Bomineannulos iatoa, dtc,—Theuuo must bully water bo caste on ringei?, 
sayeng. In nomine pati'is,^* he. Amoog the decorations of tbe illnminatod 
margins oecur Ein escntclieon with the arms of France tind England f^uar- 
terly, another with the arma of the oity of London j also Mary’s faverito 
inotto-'-viiELirAs TTEur'OiLiB FiLfA—aud—nOMisiVfi Mini Anivroit—tbs pert- 
cnllia, tbe white rose in tbe centre of the red rose, and figures symbollaiug 
Patience, Prudence, Gliarity, JnsticepFaitl], Hope, Fortitude, and Temjjoranco, 

0i(^ folio U, which sepuratefi the first portion of tlso Manual from " the 
Cerewonye for y"^ holing of tliem that he diseased vvitli ibc kyngos Evill,” 
is represented tlie Bayieur on the evoaa, with tbe Virgin lilary atid Bt+ 
dohu ; on the reverae of this leaf tbe Queen ia seen kneeling at a dc^k 
upon wkieli tliene is a large open book s at her riglit ie a stripling voutli 
brought by tho Clerk of tlm GJoaot, both of them kneeling, and the (^uecn 
pIftCee botli lier hands upon the sufiei'cr’a barctl neck. On tha left of tbe 
Queen, at lire Bide of tbe desk, tlie Cliaplnin is eceu kneeling and reading 


® The officfl of coniJGcriitipg ci'tkmp- 
rbgE aocampuaisB s rapriat of tha 
Ecjgliati Terpen af tJi.? rittici for (]■& 

baiuirif, AS lata lu 17 31^. 

* Tbfl JiS, ja d<;Fici^itie(l 03 then {flljont 


ICSQ) Bitilieth. B. Smith, Lon cl.'' 
Tha cf tho 31S. thus dGsigiMit^d 

by UiirjLG-t w.;ia, it iu bolioTsd, tiia 

tltulor Bistiop of CLjolotidon in 
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tlie fiorvicQ app^intailt whieb, it tcay deserve notice, necordiog to tba 
rubrics ia set forth for tbo King* not for the Clueeu, probablj through 
inadvortencj O'f the trauacribcr^ Tliia OfiSce liaa not teen priotaJ by 
Bishop Bumat with that before noticed. It has bcon a bated that tb& 
earliest ritual came into use in the time of Heury Vil.; it was mueh 
modi hod in successive I'oigns, until that of Queen A Hue, tlie last of our 
BOTfireigns who. ** touched" for the BviL The orEginal Latin ritual may 
be Seen iu the Appendix to Beehett’s Enquiry into tho Antiquity of 
touching for the euro of the King^s Evil; Lniiiil+ 1733.' 

By Mr. W. H. Habt, E.S.A.—ComtnisaEun from Queen Elizabeth, 
appointing Sir Richard Lea* hnight. " our true and undoubted Attorney, 
FroGuratorj Lcgat* and Amhaosador^^ to the court of Russia;—“In 
witnes whereof wee liaTo caused these our letters to be nuade Paiteute.s 
and sealed with our groate s^alet” dated at G-reenwich, 30 th May, 1600. 
Thia document is beautifully written on vollutn ; tiie first line and souic 
words and initial letterB being in gold. Although iu the form of lettcrB" 
patent, it is not outored en tho patent roll* ae stated by Mr, Hart, and 
it hae another peculiarity, namely* that it is signed by the Sovereign in 
tlic left liand upper cornet like a sign-manual* whioh is not necessary for 
the Validity of a patent. By the string-marks and holes at the bottoiiV of 
the psrehmoot, the Great Seal (now lost) would appear to have been 
attached. The appointment sets forth that the high and mighty Prince 
JBoj'iv Fedinxnaichj, great Lord, King, and groat Duho of all Russia*" had, 
since hie ojaCry into his reign* shown tokens of friendship and desire to 
continue the intercourse of ineivjliaudiso whtcii had been for many ycai's 
between his aubjechs and tho Queen’s, and oouhrmed hy lottora-patent 
under his Groat Seui, such liberties, &e. as Enghak merehauts horotofore 
enjoyed. Whorefore, tho Queen* deslroua to respond to his goodwill,'—■ 
“ and for congratulaoion of hie good aata,te fwiiai'eof woa wiih all happy 
coutinuanca)*'^ had resolved to send lier said Ambassador to hia court. 
Further poiiicutars I'cgarding this embasty have been given by Mr. Hart in 
tlie Pi-oceedings of the Society of AntiquarieSj voh i. saeond series, p. 188* 
wliora tlie dooumoiit has been printed at length. There is at tbc State 
Paper OfSce, os he obserrea* el letter dated April 19, 1600, eliortly befoi'a 
this appointment, wherein Sir Riclmrd Lae subenits to Sir Hobart CaelE 
varioue ooijsiderottons concerning a mission to the court of Muscovy ; that 
he want as ambassador appears by Sir Tlionius Smiiirs “ Votaga and 
Entertainment iu RuHlila*” Loudon, 1605, in which inontiou occui-s of 8ir 
Riflhai'd as the previous osivoy. He was probably* as Mr. liart remarks, & 
jouugor brother of Sir Henry Lee, K.G., of Quarrendon, Bucks ; Ehaaboth 
was thoi'o entei-tained witli a masque in 1590. Boris, brother of the 
Csarina Irene* wife of Pador I., having by ambitioue artii(ic'e& Seisod tho 
reins of govern mant, caused the Gsar’a only brothar to ba assassinated; atid, 
on tho doath of Fedor without Irhuo in 159S, he obtained posses-sion of tlie 
tbrenc, and courted popularity by treaties witli the Sovereign powers of 
Europe* offering facilities for commerce* and giving encouragement to 
foreign arliflts and men of learning for advancement of civilisation in 
Russia, It is somewhat remarkable that Elizabeth should have sigtiifiod 

J See also GlHoHams, aive ijeuom Earn a- the tOjoI touch, hoa bueu hilly tUcitetl 
tlonia, by Dr. Tooker, Dtan of Lick- by Mt. E. L. Huskey* in thin Jwuroul, 
fis]d; Land. 168^. The aub^egt gf tha vok a:, p. 167. 

Cure of dlBoaacs attrihuted to 
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£0 wnrtfllj tli^ gDodiYiU of EugUndl Oj^vai^da tliia -erfift^ usurper. On 
IS, 1600, Jin fa'om Boila rcn-clied London, find, after 

being konofablj roeeirod bjtEic Queen, was entertained for etgliieeu months 
at the ebar^o of tli£ Muacory merchanta. Stow'a Annats, 12 Eliz, 

By the Earl of Buneaten.—A rcUc of boiio of irnknOiFu use: in ita 
jiiioBeiit inipej'fect ioniitioH it ia diEEeult to aacertain tlie |jnrposfi for whEeb 
it wafi intended; it Las been Bupposed to imve foiTiicd part of a mtielcaL 
inAtruaicut or of n crosa-bow. It wae found in Ireland, in a moat at 
Desmond Castle, Adare, Profeaaor Oiiven pronouiicea the materinl to he 
a bone of the elki Corou^ 

By Mr, R. H. Souen Smitii, F+S^A.^—TiiTosinall “ Bellarminea,” or gi-ej- 
Ijoavd jugs, lately foujid in Southark : probably of Eiigliali ^vnre, aii- 
teentli centnry.—A gold inotto-ring, of English wcu-kinanshlpd fiijitecDt}i 
eontnry, ftngrfired with the po&y —joie jaiis fyn .—A gold ring, of old 
Grerman ot Bwia® werhmansbipj set with a touL'uiAltnc, carbimclo and peri¬ 
dot. in triaugnlar an'angement.—-A gold armlet, of modern Afi'icfio uFork, 
By tbo lion. Mra. AiiBtiTfmoT.—A silver case in form of a bird bearing 
a Cupidj and coutaining a wateli of Etiglioh worltmftnehiph 

By Mr. Jaij^s Yates, EhE.S.—A fine medal of tbo Emperor Charles V,, 
Etruok ill lfi57d in ihe 37th year of his age. 

By Sir GuonaE BoTTYtiJt, Bart., M. P.—A etaluette sculptured in "v^ood, 
Toprcsentlng the Virgin* witli the Infant Saviour probnbly a Fi'Onoli work 
of the fifteenth century j jdso tl^res pain tings o-u panel* early epooimena of 
Itnlifiti fiit. 

By Hr. Weep*—A small neltqnary of silver-gilt, cm which is represented 
St. George and tins Dt-agon. It waa descilbed as found at Baugd in 
Aiijon* on tlie field of battle where tlio English under the Duke of Cla¬ 
rence TV ere Uvfeated tu 1^21- This interesting olj^ect waa obtained 
rcoen tly by iHr. IVcbb at Paris. Ee brought also a devotional folding 
tablet of Bilver gilt, date about 1430. 

By Sir Thouas E, WissTnoTOii, Bart.* M.P,—A copper plate etched 
representing an aged man iianding, in the Etyle of Ecmbmndt, and boai'iog 
his nama with the date 16^1. The plate has been gilt and fmiocd ; it ims 
been long preBem'od nmong the nunieroun works of art and mediffival teste 
fit the rcsidouee of tha WiuningLon family, Stanford CouL-t, Woj.^eestorshire. 
We fit'o itiformad by Mr. Carpenter, that the ButcEi amateurs not uiifre- 
qnently sought to obtain one of the original plates executed hy sonic 
engraver of whose wovka they had formed yolloctioim, and caused it to be 
gilt; after that procasa no Imprefiaion could bo taken* It is on record that 
tEic Eniporor Endolph II. caused the copper plate of the admirable engraving 
hy Albert Duver, representing St. Ilubevt, to he gilt. The plate preservod 
fit Stanford Court is probably not by the great master wliose name it 
hoars j its esecution bears reseniblauco to tbo work of Livens or of S. 
Kouinck. 

By Mr, Asnnitst Majemeie.—A decorative pavement tile, found at the 
oast etid of the clnu'ch at Castle Bedinglifitn* EfiueK, 

By Colonel Teupest,—T wo palutingfl* one of tliem supposed to he an 
original portrait of the nun, Gfitlicritic de Bohi'cn* wlio escaped from a 
oonvebt and bocAme cLc wife cf Lather. This pumting was orocuted in 
the year of her moiTiage with the reformer. 




JEu^titutc of C^rcat iUrftahi auli Jrclantf* 

AESTKACT OF CASH AOCOUKT FOR THE YEAR 1S63. 




Submitted to the GeDeml Annual H^eting, held in Landon^ on Eitnmiueil aod found correct, 

Tueijdajj ai&t of Hay, 1S64, and ummiiuciuBly aj^prnttsd. *j J R- C. KIRBT, \ 

(Signed] EnatuNit Wateeton, CA*tV.?ji 5 n. eagnfra I ODYBT^ | Auditors, 
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REMARKS OH" THE PAOTED &LASS AT LTOHFIELB 
CATHEDIUL,! 

Bt Uip iatfl Hr. CTT^.TlIiT?a TTIMSTOF. 

The beautiful glass paintings tvIiicIi occupy (amongst 
others) the a even eastern ’windows of the clioir of Liclifiekl 
Cathedral, belonged originally to the Abbey of Herckenrode, 
in the old episcopal prindpalitj of Li^ge* They are of the 
Italian-FIemish school, and appear from dates upon them to 
have been executed bet’ween 1532 and 1533, After the 
destruction of the abbey, the glass passed into the possession 
of Sir Brooke Boothbjj Bart., ’who transferrsd it to the Dean 
and Chapter of Lichhelctj by whom it was placed whore it 
no’w isj in or about the year 1803 (A). 

At the present time, ’when the very refuse of the con¬ 
tinent is sought for, and even forgeries of ancient painted 
glass occasionally command high prices, such an acqui¬ 
sition would have produced no ^ght sensation, and a 
knowledge of the surpassing merit of these windows would 
have been generally diffused by moans of the press. As it is, 
there is perhaps no work of equal importance in this country 
so little kno’wn or appreciated. 

To the antiquary this glass may appear less interesting 
than that in the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, to which 
so many historical and local associations attach ; but it must 
al'ways be an object of the deepest interest to the student 


^ Rand on the occasion o£ tls* viai-t at July C0, dniinR tho AntUlDtl Meetln g 1 i&lil 
the AroliEeQlogtceil Institute to IdchfieSd, ut Wnrwick, IS64. 
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of gljiss-paLuticig, aiixioTis to tj'ace the progress of the art, 
and to asoei'tain the method by Tvhich such etrikiug and 
beautiful pictodal effects Lave been produced. 

To those ’who have i-eceutly eiarained the painted glass in 
tho Beauchamp Chapel,^ it may seem soroe’what surprising 
that both examples should have been produced by precisely 
the same technii:^] process (B) ; and that the difference in 
effect be tureen them^ which we cannot fail to observe, should 
be entirely due to tbe greater skill of tlie artists who 
executed tho works no^v under consideration. 

We are familiar with the expression ‘Hhe new method," 
by ’which Vasari aud other WTiters on art designated the 
practice of the great painters, of the Renaissance. The iu- 
jflueiice of this practice is sliowm as clearly in the Lichfield 
windows^ as is that of the hard, dry, flat style of tlie pictorial 
art of their day in the wiudo’vvs of tho Reauchamp Chapeh 
And surely if the “ new method" of the Renaissance (the 
iiiTentlon he it romemborod of the groa,test artistic geniuses 
’whose works have come down to us) is admirablei, and is 
admired iu all other kinds of painting, we may ’well ask vrhy 
should its adoption in glasjs-painting =ilone be deemed wrong ? 
Ill what does the impropriety consist ? Is any essential or 
fundamental rule of glass-paintiug thereby violated T I feci 
that a glance at the Avindowa at Lichfiiold ought to set these 
questions at rest. But, as the works of the Renaissance in 
painted ghuss have been of late years systematically decried 
by a certain class of writers, not merely on account of their 
style, as being in the Italian and not tlie Gotliio manner (a 
question ^vith which w^o need not concern ourselves), but 
upon the broader ground that their design and mode of 
execution (matters perfectly distinct from style) ai’e essen¬ 
tially erroneous, I trust that I shall not be deemed tedious 
if I endeavour briefly to show^, that iu worlts like those at 
Lichfield there really is no violation of the conditious imposed 
by the uature of glass, considered as a material affording a' 
means of art. I am not a’wai'e, indeed, of the existence of 
any conditions that can he supposed to prohibit an artist 


^ TTifl tKiiatad glas? in. tlio Eeantliftiap 
Chapot wjia aapacAl Bubj&Ct of intBreat 
at lihe MoetLog the lufctitute ah W^r- 
Ttct; aDiaeoiil'se on paculiaT faahntfla 
Abd Mstoiy liojiiiaiiiiiicated oa tiie 


acaaaioLi. by tlio aiitbor of thi^ Ilfotuolir. 
Wa bopa to be eimljled to iiublioli Lwe' 
afear k\& vaLuable di'iiiei'tfLliiaia CfU tlta uub- 
jeet. 
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from protlucing ns perfect a pictorial effect in a glass-painting 
aa lio la able, provided he does not xtnnecessnriij or exces¬ 
sively reduce the transparency and brilliancy of the glass* 

The principal objections urged are, 1 believe, that the 
artists of the Renaissance ought not to have attempted 
pictures in painted glass, or anything higher than mem 
colored mosaics, because the nature of glasa is such that 
more complete and perfeot pictures can bo produced by 
other methods of painting ; that their ivorks are overshaded, 
and therefore unsuited to the nature of a translucent ma¬ 
terial ; and that the attempt to form a picture in glass is 
always accompanied by a diminution, in a certain degree, of 
the depth of coloring. 

The first objection can easily he disposed of, upon the 
ground tlmt it tends unnecessarily to limit the resources of art. 
Experience shows that we take delight in various methods of 
representation, some of which are certainly not less imperfect 
than glass-painting ; and that an artist’s power in meeting 
and overcoming tectinical difficulties always forms a large 
ingTedient in our estimate of his abilities. 

To the second it may be answered, that, though it is true 
that translucency is the essential characteristic of a painting 
upon glass, and tliat any practice tending unnecessarily to 
reduce it must be vicious, yet, as it is impossible to give 
force and expression to a glass painting without sonic 
diminution of its transparency, the extent to which obscura¬ 
tion may properly bo carried becomes a question of degree. 
Thus we rightly condemn the use of em^mel coloring, that is 
to say, the method of coloring glass with enamels, iustoad of 
(as in tlie windows at Liclifield) using for the colored parts 
of the picture glass colored in its manufacture, and not aftei'- 
wards, and which is as transparent as white glass itself. Eov 
though more varied and even truer effects of color are 
obtainable by means of cnamek, such gain is disproportion&l 
to the loss of effect through the duliicss and want of bril¬ 
liancy occasioned by the use of enamel coloring. But tlie 
employment of an opaque enamel color for the purpose of 
producing the chiaroscuro of a picture in glass is legitimate, 
if confined within reasonable limits. 

The third objection must necessarily fall to tho ground 
upon its appearing that pictorial compositions of a higVter 
nature than mere mosaics are allowable in painted glass, as 
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being unopposed to auj rule of glass-paiuting ; for, wifcLout 
using colei's varjiag in degrees of depth, it ^vould bo impog- 
sible to impart requisite distinctness and relief 

In determining the vaiious questions inyolvodj wc natu- 
inllj turn to ancient examples as affording the best moans of 
comparison and selection^ Eut, before submitting ourgolves 
to the. teaching of antiquity, ire should do ■well to bear 
in mind that mediieval architecture and mediiEval painted 
glass Btand upon a yery different footing. The one had 
I'eacbed a point high enough to place it in the first rank of 
tlie aiohiteotural styles of the ’^vodd, at a time rr’hen the art 
of vepregentation ou a plane surface (including glass-painting) 
^ya^ oompiiratively iq its infancy. The latter, aa is -well 
hnoym, did not attain perfection in tlie north of Europe 
until the period to ’wliich these very glasS’paintings belong, 
and not until after the decline of Go tide architectnre, TJie 
accidental association therefore of the earlier styles of glass- 
painting '^vitli Gothic buildings is far from proving, tliat any 
iiccessai’y or scientific connection exists between the best 
Gothic architecture and the state of the art of representation 
as tJien practised in glass-painting* Nor ought we to 
bo deterred by any sucJi association from condemniug, along 
with their bad divawiug, the confusion and waiit of jeliof 
whtcli in a greater or less degree characterise all tlie painted 
windows executed previously to the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century. It is observable, however, tliafc the most 
keen opponents of cinque cento art justify, on the score 
of ta^tc, thoir preference of what may be familiarly do- 
’■siguated tlio froiied-out-fiat-style ^ in painted glass, namely 
complicated compositions intended to represent objects 
occupying various distances from the eye, but which arc so 
inartihcially di’awn, shaded, and colored, fis to look iis if 
they had all been compressed Sat into one phme, as is 
oxeinplified in old windows (C). 

It may be admitted that a composition of a Hatter nature 
tliau is absolutely demanded by the conditiocs of glass- 
painting, might occasionally be employed with advantage, if 
it was treated artistically, and did not exhibit (like the 
ironed-out-£at-styIc) the flatness which results merely fi'om 
feebleness and impeifect knowdedgo. And sueh a glass 
painting, in pioportion to its simphoity and approach to a 
mere mosaic^ might display a more uniform degree of briL- 
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liaticy and a more uniform expanse of tlie deepest coloring, 
tkan would ke possible in one of a more complex and pic¬ 
torial character. But it would be found vci-y difficult to 
design such a composition upon a very large scale; nor 
would its style be auitable for generiil adoption, since it 
would necessarily confine the subjects of glaas-painting to a 
very few, and those of the simplest nature. Practically, there¬ 
fore, our choics w'ould bo in favor of glass paintings more 
nearly appreackiiig the character of pictures (of which class 
those at Lichfield and other contemporaiy works might be 
considered to be the type) on its appearing that they exhibited 
the highest pictorial effect of which glass-painting can be 
rendered capable, without violating tha,t condition of the art 
which forbids undue obscuration of the mateiial. That they 
do uot infringe this rule is actually proved, by those most 
opposed to the style iu question, who occasionally place in 
invidious comparison with “ the overloaded (with enamel), 
and overshaded cinque cento,"' mediaeval works in which 
shadow not uufrequautly occurs equal in quantity, and even 
more opaque than what was used in the ci[ique cento style. 
It is a fact that the fourteenth century figures and canopies 
in the east window of Gloucester Cathedral are more pro¬ 
fusely and densely shaded tlian the pictures at Lichfield, and 
other examples might be adduced. Doubtless the effect of 
relief thus produced iu these eaidy works is very inferior 
to that in the Lichfield glass-paintings ; but this, after 
all proper allowance has been made for the difference of 
^naterlal, is found to be due only to the greater shill and 
knowledge with which the shading in the later works is exe¬ 
cuted : the aggregate amouut of obscuration is about tho 
same in both instances. Nor, indeed, do the Itenaissance 
glass paintings of this pai-trcular period, although so pictorial, 
and exhibiting such mj^sses of shadow, at all suffer by com- 
parLsou with the most brilliant mediicval examples. On the 
other hand, the comparative dulness of gloss paintings of a 
later date, though scarcely attended by any corresponding 
advantage, proves that the obscuration of the material had 
reached its proper limit in. such works as those now imder 
consideration. That these glass-paintings also exhibit the 
greatest pictorial effect of which glass is legitimately sos- 
ceptibls, is manifest on comparing them both with earlier 
and later examples. 
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The r^idic^l error of the earlier 'works of the EotiaiRgaiioc 
is the complicated nature of their compositTOn; that of the 
later is the complicated nature of their chiaroscuro ; for to 
deal cither composition or chiaroscuro successfully 
would require resources not possessed by the glass-painter. 
His difficulties spring from the fawnesa of the glass colors, 
tbelr unifomn brightness, the impossibility of proTiding hues 
and tones to modify or unite them^ and tho impoifect means 
of imitating light and shade^ 

The evil attending the use of compositions too complicated 
is shown in the windows of King’s College Chapel, Ca.m- 
bridge, and the east window of St^ Margaret's Ghurcb, West¬ 
minster fD), These are mostly overcrowded with gi'oups of 
figures extending backwards into the extreme distance^ w'hieh 
is elevated to an absurd height in order to display them. The 
background occupies too large a proportion of the picture to 
admit of its being executed in the few retiring tints whidi 
glass supplies, witliout injury to the general coloring ; otlicr 
colors are therefore necessarily introduced, which eoms a$ 
forward as those in the foreground (E). The effect is fiat 
and confused, however sJdlfnlly the light and shade may bo 
inan.nged. To a certain extent the same fault is observable 
in such of tho glass paintings at Lichfield as exhibit groups of 
figures ill the distanco, and ospccially where the colors used 
arc primary, or stT-oogly contrasted. 

Wc become only tlie more sensiblo of the disagreeable 
effect occasioned by the attempt to produce complicated 
cliiaroscuro iu painted glass^ wJicn contemplating the very 
works in which the experiment has been carried out with 
the most success, vis., those large pictures ou glasSj common 
towards the close of the last and at tho commencement of 
the present century, which w^ere faithfully copied from oil 
paintmgs especiallj rsmarhablo for the breadth and vaiiety 
of their light and shade. The glass, like the canvas, is 
shaded all over gradually from a point of liglit i but it is 
immediately perceived that an extensive mass of shadow in 
glass fails as an imitation of shade* It looks flat, dry, and 
even flimsy, and suggests rather the idea of a dirty window 
that has been sprinkled with drops of rain, than of clear 
immatenal gloom, sucli as is so well expressed by the shadow 
iu an oil painting (F). To tlie Stame cause, the attempting 
too much in the way of chiaroscuro, may be traced the 
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dulness of almost all tiie glass paiiitiugs tliat wei*© executed 
after the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Subject to these introductory observatiena, I would invite 
attention to the marmer in which the difficulties of the art 
have been met or evadedj and its resources developed, in the 
glass at Lichfield* Whether it was dictated by a profound 
knowledge of the material^ or by timiditjj by the influence of 
traditional rules, or by some happy chancoj we must admit 
that the end proposed was admii'aLly adapted to the means. 
The picture is extremely simple in its composition, con¬ 
sisting of a foreground group, a landscape background of a 
sketchy cliaracber, and a clear blue sky^ Aa a rule, it is 
represented as if scon through an architectural franieworlt 
or canopy, which is more or less connected with the group 
by Dieaus of piers or columns introduced in the background. 
The whole is hai'nionionsly colored upon a principle of 
relief and general resemblance to nature. The more posi¬ 
tive colors, and those possessing the greatest degrees of 
depth, are confined to the foreground, being used in the 
group and iu the ornaments of the architectural framework. 
The more qualified—the lighter shades and retiring tints— 
are employed in the background and sky. The architectural 
framework or canopy is composed principally of white glass 
shaded with brown, and enriched with yellow stain. It is 
adorned with garlands and other ornaments in which, as 
being the objects nearest the eye, the colors are with pro¬ 
priety barmouiously contrasted. In the group harmonious 
gradations of color occur, though on account of the nature 
of the material the harmony of contrast prevails^ Its 
coloring is moreover so arranged that the eye is insensibly 
led up to some striking point or spot, produced by the 
decided introduction of one of the pHmary colors, or by a 
strong contrast ^hich gives life and sphit to the composi¬ 
tion. In the distance and sky the liarmony is that of 
gradation or resemblance* In general the most successful 
pictures are those in which the landscapes are wholly formed 
of diffierent tints of grey, modified with brown shading and 
the yellow stain' for in these windows the space occupied 
by the landscape and sky is intentionally so confioed by the 
architectural framework, or by some other means, as to 
prevent its color presenting too extensive a mass. The 
horizon is sometimes lighter, sometimes darker, but always 
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more solid in appearance than the b1;j, which is left dear 
and tranaparent, whilst the brilliancy of the landscape is 
necessarily more or less subdued by the enamel browu used 
in the drawing and shading* The architectural distances are 
generally rendered with much fidelity and consistency. 
They are worked out chiefly on white glass with drawing 
and shadingj and the occasional addition of the yellow^ stain. 
To a certain extent tlie colors are united and brought 
togetlier by the enamel brown with which the chiaroscuro 
of the picture is represented, but the harmony of the color¬ 
ing depends principally on the sJrill shown in arranging tlie 
pieces of colored ghiss. It is true that all the colors used 
are very modified in their tonej more so indeed than those 
of any other period, hut this ha^ only rendered their har¬ 
monious disposition so mucli the less difficult^ 

In the subject of Christ before Pilate the harmony of 
coloring is effected principally by contrast. In the picture 
above it, Christ bcai'ing the Cross, it is produeed chiefly by 
gradation or resemblance. In the subject of the Day of 
Pentecost a curious example is afforded of gradation of 
color worked out very completely. One of the most beau- 
tifn], as well as most picturesque, of tire arclritcctural back¬ 
grounds is that in the Lerd^^s Supper, in the east window. 

The foT'ce and expression of the picture are of course 
chiefly given by its chiaroscuro* And, hearing m mind 
what has been said of the ill eflect of very oxtonaivo masses 
of shade in painted glass, it is remarkable that here, as in 
the works generally of this period, the shadows arc always 
confined within comparatively narrow limits. The chiar¬ 
oscuro, though very powerful, is extremely simple. The 
requisite relief is imparted by means rather of strong but 
harmonious contrasts, than by gradations of light and 
shade. 

The subjects are treated as if they were seen In tlie open 
air, whatever their situation may be, A point of light is 
barely if at all distinguishable. It is seldom that a figure, 
even in tlie rear of a group, is entirely In shade. The light is 
usually made to fall on aU the figures alike, and tlio dark or 
slraded side of one figure is contrasted and relieved against 
the light side of the next. For the more extensive shadows 
necessary to give breadth and relief to the compositiou, 
recourse ia had to the soffits or roofs of the architectural 
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frameivorlCj under or behind which the group is placode and 
which are deeply shaded. A pillar^ or other architectural 
accessory, is not ixnfreqaently represented in shadow behind 
the group. The shaded soffit is contrasted with the clear 
sky and with the full light on the front of the architectural 
framework or canopy ; the shaded pillar or other accessory 
is contrasted with the landscape background, which is repre¬ 
sented in full light, or with the sky. Instances of these various 
inodes of producing relief by mesiis of shadows of limited 
extent may bo met with in nearly all those glass-paintings. 
The artifice is most shown in the subject of the Annuncia¬ 
tion on the nortli side of the choir ; the principal mass of 
shadow here is on the roof of the apartment within which 
the scene occurs, and it is remarkable how small is tlie 
extent of its deepest part: the effectiveness may be readily 
estimated by covering this portion of the picture vdth a book 
or the hand. It is most concealed in the subjects of Clmst 
before Pilate, and the Incrodulity of St. Thomas^ In the 
former, wliich is the most effective of all the pictures, there 
is an unusually large quantity of shade in the sunken arched 
panel which surmounts the lintel of the opening through 
which the group is viewed ; hut it is so artfully disguised by 
means of the full lights introduced on the arabesques spreatl 
over the panel, and by their golden color, as not to catch the 
eye. In the latter subject there is not only the dark pillar 
in the background, but an accidental shadow is cast upon 
the tribune behind the group, the scroll work on the top of 
which comes darkly across and gives value to the bright 
landscape in the distance. 

The result of those various expedients and contrivances 
has been the production of a series of pictures in painted 
glass, harmonious in their coloring, simple and intelligible 
in their composition, distinct and powerful in effect, yet 
always brilliant and translucsent. They also display a very 
advanced state of art in the grouping and figui-c drawing, 
and, as works intended to he acen fi’om a moderate dia- 
tance, they arc of unsurpassed merit. It is probable that 
if the three apsidal windo^vs liad been painted for the situa¬ 
tion they now occupy, and of which so distant a view 
ie obtainable^ they ^yould have been designed in a simpler 
and severer manner, more approaching the stylo of those 
most powerful and striking of glass-paintings, the windows 
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in the chapel of the Miracnloua Saci'ament in the tran¬ 
septs at Brussels Cathedral (G). 

I am a'wara that in tins necessarily brief E^nd imperfect 
statement I rnay hayc failed to do justice to the subjects 
My object Is to induce that actual study of these windoTifs at 
Lidifield ’which livill supply all my dehcLoncics. Whilst ex¬ 
amining them Tve must constantly bear in mind that^ although 
they have hitherto fortunately escaped restoration*” they 
have suffered materially from three centuries of exposure to 
tlie weather. The whole outer surface of the glass has 
become corroded* by which not merely the high lights, but 
the unpainted parts, ha’re heen toned down and subdued, 
and thereby not only a flatter appearance has been imparted 
to the windows than thej" must have possessed when recently 
executed, hut eyen much of the effect intended by the con¬ 
trast of the clear brilliancy of the sky with the cojnparative 
obscurity of the painted figures, architecture, and landscape, 
has been lost. 

Great ho’wever as these woihs are, they are objects of 
study, not of servile imitation. If ever the time come when 
the practice of gla^s-painting sliall be taken up in England 
at the point where the Eenaissance left it, even tlie best exist¬ 
ing gltisa paintings will be found susccptiblo of improvement- 
Ko advance has been made beyond such productions as tho 
Lichfield windo’ws, except in some recontly executed by tho 
modern Munich school. That school, alter nearly half a cen¬ 
tury spent in the consistent treatment of glass “painting as a 
branch of fine art^ has lately abandoned the vicious practice 
of coloring glass ’with enamels* for the purer, though infi¬ 
nitely more difficult* method of the Eenaisaauce, at the 
instance of those true patrons of the art vrho conceived and 
have caiTied out the greatest modern work of its kind, the 
adornment of Glasgow Cathedral ’witli painted glass^ The 
chief improvement displayed at Glasgo’w is the employment 
of many new and additional tints of colored glass, ’[rhich have 
enabled the artists more easily to blend them, and to avoid 
repeating in the backgrounds the colors used in the fore¬ 
grounds. The evil of this is seen in the tendency of some 
of the white objects in the Lichfield forcgi-ounds to ’unite 
■with the architectural distances. The avoidance of distant 
groups and of any strong contrasts of color in the back¬ 
grounds is also an improvemeut; and ao ia the occasional 
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eiiliveuing' of the liorizons by tba introduction of rosy tiiits, 
kept in their place by means of a bins enamel legitimately 
applied in the same way as the ordinary shading* Soma of 
the figures are indeed noble works of artj but art haa always 
characterised the Munich school. In coloring and power the 
Glasgow windows are inferior to those at Lichfield. Their 
material^ like aU ordinary modern glass, is comparatively 
flimsy, and its colors are crude; the general treatment also 
is rather of the kind suitable to fresco, which requires light 
colors and light sliadows for eSect at a distance, than that 
proper to a glass-painting, which, being by nature translucent, 
demands deep shadows and much powerful coloring to pre¬ 
vent its appearing weak. We must espect^ however, that 
the Munich artists will rival the old glass in both particulars 
long before our gla^ painters can approach it in cither, 
unless we renounce our practice of encouraging the produc¬ 
tion of woi'ks that will bear no comparison with the high 
standard vve usually propose to ourselves in secular art (H). 
Archaeology is not art, nor will a great artist ever condescend 
to beconee an archeological pedant. If we could transfer him 
from the influence of the art of the modern world to the ex¬ 
clusive study of some phase of mediBeval art, we should only 
cramp his energies, and at best create a learned mannorist 
reaembling a professor of religious painting in Jiusaia. 


SuppiEMEKirAiiT Notes?* 

A*—Th-c Abliej^ of Herckenrode (otjulvalent to Herckonraod) EcomE 
to have been Bitunte neai' the villitgifl of Hercken, in the aJicJ^nt county 
of Loos, 'wbhh in tlfo seventeeuth ceutLti'j heeame Emuexed to Li^ge, 
Sea CJuronologie Kistoiique Coni tea de boos f Ai’t de leg 

Pfttee, iom. iv*, 254 , was annexed to Franco by the treatj of 

Luiiflvillo in ISOI, after tvhioh the Abb^y waB probably diBBOlvcd. At 
the general peace the district became part of the kingioni of tbe Nether- 
lands ; since the revolution in IKSO It has formed part of Belgitiro* 
The cireumstancea whieb. inade LlchHcld Cathedral the depository of 
tliese fine glaaa pain tings arc i-ecorded in the foi [owing lu scrip tion in the 
etat wiudoTv of the south aigle of the choir;—■ 

“ Qurc in apsida vicina insunt, aeptem feiaettrjc picturntn;, coEnobio 
osnoidccfutn HcrckcurodensL quod olini exornaverant feedtesimb dircpto 
at(]|iic diruto, novam, et> deo volonto, fitabilLorem aedem ecclesia naot® 
sunt; ope et cootUio yiri in otnni judleic cleganfciasimi, Dom- Brooke 
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BiKitljbjt lie Ajliburn aula in comiLata Derb. Bai'oncttL: anuo 

;MDccom;’ 

Tlie follo^ring principal aubjeets are repnjsenfced :— 

T]i 6 Re&urrecti&Ti and!, in ibe itiatantja, CLriat appearing' to Foter (dated 
153S)i Chi'iat before Pilate (dated 1530); The Descent, fi'otn the Ci’osa 
and, in the distanesj the Three Marja anolDting the body ; CbriBt heiuiu^ 
tlie Croat i the laoredHlity of St. Thontaa [ tbo Day of Pentecoat [dated 
1534) *f the Day of Judgment; tiie Betiajal; tho Triauiphai Entry 
(dated 1538) j the Last Sopper Jiud, in the distance ► Christ washing tVie 
dieciptes’ feet; the Lord's Supper and, in the distance^ three sinaJl fignros 
(dated 1537); the ABcensinn ; the Anmniciation and, in the dittaiiee, the 
meedng of Haiy and Blisahetli (dated 1539); Cliviat crowned -v^ith 
Tberiia and, in the distance, Christ buffeted by the soldier a ; and the 
FJageHattoo* 

The first four are in a window on the aonfh aide of the choir j tlie three 
following ai'e in the next window ; tlio naJtt three in the sonthern apaidai 
wiiictow ; the nest two in the east window; and the nest three in the 
nortliem apsidal window. 

There arc, heaidea, in the nest window to the last* sis Eoialler auhjeota 
representing benefactors to the Abbey (parts of larger Bubjects) i and in 
the nest are four other subject^, siniilartc the last, but of larger size. The 
portrait in this window of the Cardia&l de la March, FrincQ Bishop of 
Lidge 1505—1538* much aa it has snffered frocn time, shows to what 
estent direct imitation naay be carried in glaaa-paintlng. Tlie tracery 
liglita of ali these windows are filled with fragments of painted glass of the 
same period as the subjeetB, disposed in a hind of mosaic pattern. Much 
iugonuifiy haa boon eserted in fitting the glass-pafntinga to ttie widths of 
the present wlndown, a^id the mullioTia to the divisioua of tlie glass. JiJaeh 
composition wae originally doaignad to fill a apace divided as now, by 
inullions, into throe parts, for the areas occupied by the atone wort are 
excluded from the deaigns, over which tlie mulllons seem to pass* in the 
aa,inQ mannar as the Jierizont&l saddle-barsh it may ^hoch a modern 
ai'obitoctu.ral puidst to fiuj the mullions treatod* accordiag to their primary 
use, as mere uprights to support horlzcmta] iron bare ; but as they inter- 
lht‘0 witli the glass com position searealymore than upriglit iron bars would* 
the practice (■which by the way dates horn very early times) may he justi¬ 
fied at a means of combitiing grandenr and breailtb of effect In tbe 
painting with the eoosti^uotion of a Q-othic building. 

JS.—This proeeas is technically called the " Diosaic method*” in 
Order to diatlngulsh it from two other methods of paiutiog glUBs* the 

cuiKno]*^'and ^^tbe mosaic enauiel.^' Afulldesoriptioia of oacli Js gir'on 
in " An Inquliy iaito the Diifonenca of Style observable in Ancient Glass 
Faiiitinga* especially io England ; with UintB on Glass-Fain ting; by an 
Amatourh Parker* L84S.” 

Tile following account of the proceaa may* however* not be unac- 
Cep table. 

The foundation of a glass painting, eiccutcd according to the mosaic 
metliod, is a mosaic formed of pieces of white and colored ’glass 
nicely fitted together, by which the coloring of the iuteuded picture is 
i>iipresented. If bucU a work were leaded together and put up in a 
window, without being touohed with pafut, it would then, constitute a 
more piece of colored glazilng* and it& harmony would depend on the good 
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quality of the colora used and the akllfuluegs of their arrangemeuk Sucii 
an apjwjai'ance would of couraa be prcaented hj auj one of the Llolifiold 
^laas paintlngg^ if ftll the chlurojcuro Trene cleaned off tt. WlienevOr the 
limits of the pieces of glaaa happentsd to coincide with tlie outTinas of the 
compoaLtion. Bome features of dcaign would appear ^ baU in general, little 
else Would be recognised tlmu unincauing patches of color, Soae of tlie 
draperiea might be indicated* hut luauy eseentlal parts, such as beads* 
hands, feet* &o*, might be altogether nruledncd. It ig upon Sucli a basis 
as this that the glftss-pajEiter worke» He paints tho ebiantjaeuio on the 
glass with an enamel color, usually called frOLi] Its line, enamel brown 
which is fijced to tlie gkae bj burning the latter in a kiln. The high 
light* are formed by leaving those parte of t!ic glass where tlisy occur 
free froDa enamel. The depth of the aliadow depends on the dcusitv of 
the coat of enamel color which represoiita the sJiadow. There are two 
piineipal modes of applying tlio Ehadiiig 5 one* by Biinply amearlug the 
enamel on the glass ; the other by stippling tbo coat whilst moist with a 
brush. The latter process (geuorally adopted in the Lichfiold. windows) 
was the later mid improTed iiiTentton j by its means li'aiisparency 13 pre¬ 
served even la the deepest shadows. Tlie color of the aliadiiig* a lieU 
cool bi'own, is always alfeoted by the Color of tlie paHleular piece of glass 
on which it k placed, which allows itself through the sliadow, so iiowerfully 
as to make it appear as if tho shadow was produced by deepening the 
local color. In the Lichfield windows* wlicre only enamel bi'owii is used 
for shading, uo attempt is made to inipai't to reflcctecl lights the color of 
tho hotly causing the reflection. Kt>r would it be possible to modify the 
colors of the refietted lights by using other enarnela than brown for 
shading* OJECept where some particular local colors might happen to foDO 
the basis of the painting* The whole coloring of a glass-pain ting is 
so imperfect and ccnvontional* tliat so miuuLo a defect aa this is over- 
Joohedr It sbonld, however, be remeoahered that the very want of tha 
power of closely imitating tlio hues of nature rendera the creations of 
the glass-painter the more like works of moanmental art* and reiioiroa 
appropriate treatment on his part to euahle them to sustain that character* 
If wo mention the yellow stain,tho moans of remOYing the colored 
surface cf '^^eoatad glass’^ so as to expose the substratum O'f whlto, and 
of obtaining a certain vajiety in the shade of oolor by choosing a piece 
of glass irregularly eeloi'cd in Ita manufacture* we may ho said to have 
recounted ail the i^esourcss which the mosaic metliod places at the glass- 
paiutoi'k command : what may he aehiered hy such means in eUilful liaitdjf 
13 sufficiently shown "by the spccinicns under consyeraLion, There ara satis¬ 
factory reasons for considering the mosaic itetliod to bo the true method of 
gloss-painting : and I am not aware of any modern improvomcfit upon it 
except the occasional use* by the Munich glass-painters* of an euamcl of 
a different color from brown for shading purpo&ee. 

The '^enamel mctliod^^ is the system most opposed to the “ moeiuc” in 
principle. In it the picture is painted upon white glass, as upou can- 
voa* and entirely colored by means of enamel colors* Uacy more 
varieties and gradations of colors and tones can thus be produced than 
would be possible hy tlie jnoaait mctliod," But as* owing to tech- 
ntcal difficulties which have hiihei'to proved insurmouu table, glass colored 
with an enamel color is less transpiireut than gUe^ colored in Its maou* 
factart* the use of tlie '♦enamel metbed^’ has been attended with so 
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giioat fi diLnunatioD of tlie transpitrency atid ccmaoiiuout Tividjicss of ttia 
picture^ lua to erpasc itis beat epociuieus to an unFaTor&ble CDmp&rison 
with ftToii tito iiifciior Bpeciiueoa of tlje mosaic Diethod." 

Pof tho same roasonj the produciions of the ! 5 j' 5 tem> tho 

moflaic Enamelp” are inferior to thoao of the "mosaic.*’ AUhough 
giaas colored lA Its manufactyro la uaed for aotne of the coloi-s of the 
piotwi'et it ia found neccssai^y to dull tlioi^e parts down with enamel^ iu 
order to reduce their brlhijinoy to a level vritli that of tho other p&rta of the 
ivoi't which are colored Onlj witli enamel floiorgp 

G.—Wo O'ne holds tlie earlier glaae iu greater t-eapeet than myaelfj 
wltlioul; it wo should not liavo liad th^ elot^ae cento, whieli is the develop- 
went of the older esperience. 15at Qotliing cau ho loss scieEitifie o-r more 
I'idieulous than the mdisciimiiiate tepnoduccion iu modem worhs of the 
impeifecttons of the old. 

JD.—The coatracts for the King^s College Ohapol windowa* published in 
WalpoleAnoedotos of Fainting, are dated 1526. It ig my heitof that 
the dote of the wiudow at St. Mai'garet’s, WestmiDster„ ib ahmit 1520. 
Mvp Schai'f, in hia escellejJt notes on tlic iriudows of Xing’s College 
Chapel (see this Jotirtial, vol. p. 356. also vol. xiii., p+ 45)^ which 
abound in valuable uotlocB of Flemish glass-paintors^ attribtUee the Lioh- 
field windovfs. on tho authority of lire. Jame&oUj to Lambert Lomhard of 
Liege, tho master of Franz Floi-U comuioijly called the Flemish linpliaeL 

E, —Aninstanoo of this, wlilch occurs in the east wjudow of King’s College 
Chape], is thua noticed hj Hr. Schaif, In this Journal, voL jcIlS., p. 55, 

One singulai^ expedient (of p-resoiring tlie balance of color) ia worth 
nie-niloning. Iu the lower right-hand subject a maaa of red waa required 
ngniu&E the ojctonslve blue aud gi'Oeti of tlie landscape. To afFord this, a 
large patch of the landscape itself was colored bright red» At a distaueo 
it loolis like a hanuer feating, hut on eloper inspection joeks and grass on 
h are diiitinatiy viaible+*’ 

F. —This results from the very nature of a tr&tuspnrent pioture. Tbs 
fihfldoir painted upon glass is only n partial skipping out of the light, 
the rays of whicli are equally bright* ImweTer much dimiulshod tboy may 
T>& in tiio by the atuallnoss the interstices in the ooat of ennmcl through 
which they find thoir way. A flimilar appeai'anec may ho noticed in line 
cograiitigg, though not so easily, partly ovring to their small siisc as oona- 
pared with a giasa^paintiug. hnt priticlpally because the rays of light ore 
there modified by being rofleeled from an opa^uo surface, inatead of comJjjg 
directly to the ejo from the source of light* as in a glaja-pamtlng. In an 
oibpnintlng the raye, besides being reflected, usually pass through some 
naedium which la not perfectly tronspareutr 

Q,—-The dates of tbasa windows, as appearing on the glass, and as 
given by Levy (Histoire de la Feinture sur Yerro, Erus&Hoe, I860}, vary 
froiu 1537 to 1547. The flecond window from the east, iu the oltapei* is 

i jroved by ihia author to have been deeigned (and he adds, cx&cuted) by 
Bernard van Orley, whoni ]iq eonjocturcs, aud with reason, to have designed 
the two transept windows. The fourth wEndoiv from the onet. iu the chapol, 
appoart. from the same authority, to have beau designed by Michael rau 
Coxic, and eiecuted by Jeau Haeclit of Antwerp. Van Coxie 14 alto stated 
to have deaigued anodier, and HaoclJt (or. as it is sometimes spelt, AckJ 
to have executed two other of tlie oiiapol windows. 

Those woi^ks are remarkable for a simplicity of design* with a vigor and 
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Iniejidili of treatment lyortby of authora who diaoSplea of linpliaeL 

Intended for distwiit effoet. they nre, perhapSj leas delic*ie und j-ftfined 
th an the Lichfield Trlndowfs^ thongh entirely free from nnj imputation of 
coarseucaa. The groups are leas crowdedt aud the figures, instead of 
being much under* life-feize^ eioecd it by Bovsral inolie^^ The pictures 
resemble those at LichfiGld in tbe use made of ELrcliEtectural aecossaries as 
an additional, meaua of simple but pow'erful efieets of light and ehade^ and 
also in the principle of their coloring, whieh is in entire barmony with 
the chiaroscuro of tlie oompositEOnt instead of being uncomformable with, 
or even Opposed to as in earlier ciamplea. The urchitectnral frame 
which Bupports the groups nutl regulatce the eztent of the hatbgrennd is 
simple and grand In design. In the transept windows it is in the form of 
a pavilion, having an arched roof on piers, with in which h tho group 
consisting of the kneeling figuroe of the donors supported by Lbcir patron 
saints* In the chapel windows similar pavilions are used alCei'nately with 
loggias, Or double colonnadcB* All these are of two stories j tlio upper la 
occupied with tho figures representing an incident of the legcud^ the lower 
with the effigies of the donors and their patron aaints. The porepettiyc is 
modified AO as to avoid the aueuiTonec of nnpleaeing angles iu the upper 
parts of the oompoaitiDU j and for the sake of picturesqueness the chief puliit 
of &lght a little removed fi-cm tlie middle to thoslde of the window. Tlte 
figures are m strong but simple light and slmde i the soffits of the arclira 
and Tooft, and tbs further row of plei-s and cdutnnfi, juo in deep shade. A 
Ijtttdteapc is proporlj dispensed with, since its appearancQ would be incon- 
eistent with such an elevated position above the eye ae is bytlie penspeetire 
shown to be occupied by the group, and the arohlcectnre and flguroB are 
represented as if they were seen in relief against a clear blue skj. The 
OJttensive mass of white whidi the arehiteoturc presenta (tinted, however, 
with the shaditig end drawing upon it and enriched with the jcllew stain) 
impartfi, as at Lichfield, great value to the other coiorSh Garlands and 
other ornaments fire used* the colors of which, when occurring in large 
gnantities, are qualified and harmoniously graduated; positive colors ami 
strong contrasts being usually Confined to the smaller ateeagor36&. The 
group IB colored generally on the sauna principle which prevails at Licb^ 
field ; the meiia powerful and positive tints predominate, and are airartged 
so as to lead up to aome striking point or spot of color* lu one of the 
windows, the first from the east in the chapel, the subortlinate figures arc 
rendered less conspicuous by the introduction of much white in the 
drapcricB. The sky w&ft originally many degrees paler and leas poaitiva 
than the blue need in other parts of the picture, being rather waroi grey 
than blue. That it was intended^ as at Lichflold, to relievo the mere 
positively and deeply colored, and ecunparadvely more solid, figures and 
archltetlcrei ia ^howu by the placing of blue draperies luiTnedlately against 
it. In eonsequenoe,. however, of a moat uufortunatc and injurious 
“ restoration ” which withiu the last feui^teen years has befallen these 
windows (in course of which a large proportion of the original glaisng iiag 
either been altogether removed, cu the pretcjct of being disfigured with 
cracks, and supplied by modem glass, or toned down with an enaio.el color) 
the Bkics* for the most part* have been obeeurcd, their color also decponcd 
and rendered more positiva, to the manifest deterioration of the relief of the 
picturesr Tka upper subject, indeed, of one of the ohapel windows appcynrs 
almost as if if had been piJuted on a hluo ground. Ignorance d' the 
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extent of tlie reetom-tiou Las jii'obnbly betniyeil acutie wriiore into the 
jiRscrdon that tbese windoTra arc in cliarjicterflfltj like tli& mediravalt Jiof^jre 
tljcSi' re^itcrJition they were no flntcer tlmn thoec nt Lteli field, and ic ii jc 
proof of tlie iiitiingic excellonec of tbeir deeign. tltat, withstanding t!jo 
injury they ImvQ sualaincd, they Etill Mcnpy tlio first rank amongst gkee 
paintings of the moi'c powei-fnl and efi'ective class. The moat atrihing is, 
perhapsj the second of tlic obapeL windows from the east, the design of 
Bernard Tan ■Orlejt principally on account of the varied and vigorous action 
of the groups* At a distance, however, it is loss bread in effect fJmn 
the fourth window' from the east* 

E*-^We hope that the pTojected annual eshihiticns of “ stained glaaa ” 
nt South Kensington may in course of time exerciao a beneficial influence 
on the practice of glass-paindug in this country. The present eihibitioii. 
Bhows the deficioocioa of our native ai'tists, and how much thoy have io 
learn before they cun compste Buccsssfullj witli foreign achools. Whethor 
a demand for painted wmdows of a high class vrill oTer be created suffi¬ 
cient to induce oar best artists to direct their attention to the subject, 
may be doubted, Tbc praiseworthy eSFovts made at (Jlasgow and at St* 
Paure Catliedral ui'e^ it is to be feared^ efforts, which fbr the pi-ossnt 
must neecaaorily be Tesponded to by foreign ai'tiata who have devoted their 
atteutioii to the finest examplOD of glasa-pninting. It cannot be auppo&ed 
that a eommittcfl of nianagDmcnt appointed hy any body of otibtoribers will 
ever ontci^tainr the notion of educating a school of gltus'paintcrs. Their 
duty is simply to seek Out acd employ those whose works offer the best 
guBiuntce of ability to e-vccuto froeh coiutoiMious. Nor are they likely, 
jf ttiey linvo the interests of tlictr constituents at lioai't, to submit to the 
guidance of any artiEt, liowover diitiugui^lietl, wlio is wholly ineipEirlenced 
in vftfipoct (jf glass-painting. TEjc moat iniportnnt recent work, designed 
hy a laic ouiicieiit lioyal Academician^ demonstrates that glass-pnittting 
haa conditiona affeetiug the very nature of the eompoBition, wbicli most he 
thorougidy compreliondod before a satisfactory result ctm bo attained. 


Whilst the foregoing pages irere intho preta and after they had rece-ivEd 
thfl fluthor'a revition, the painful intelligence of hia sudden deceaao reached 
us. This sad oventj full af augoisli to those who best knew the excellent 
and amiable q[ua!lties of our lamented fHendp elaims our must hearty eoii' 
dolonce. All who enjoyed hie kEudlj inboi'ConrEe, who wero familiar with Ids 
ganorDus dispositicu, his aecoraplEalmd tnste and attainments in a depart- 
ment of art which none had so auccessfuily pursued aslrimsclf, will docply 
deplore the loss of such a genial spirit. We must chcriali the memory of 
the friend taken frou] ua Su iho frosli energy of life, and of liiB wonted 
inircrest iu our common pursiuta—of one who was ever foromo^t in bygone 
years to Impart the knowledge wliicb bo acquired, or to contribute to our 
gratification. 



MlIilAL PilNTIlfOS DISCO YERED JN CEAELWOOD OHUEOH, 
SURJLEY, WITH SOME REMARKS ON TEE MORE OEDOTAEY 
POLYGHROUT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTHRT, 

One great merit of the Greek and MediEeval phases of 
architecture is their coinpictcuess. Baildings ereoted in 
those timea wei'e not, as mth us, mere ahells^ destitute alike 
of eeuJptui'e and painting ; on the contraryj both those ai^ts 
were more or less employed before any edifice \vas con¬ 
sidered as entirely finished. Of course it is not to be sup¬ 
posed tliat eyery building could be decorated in the same 
manner or degree as the Pai-thenon, on the one hand, or the 
church of St. Prancia at Assisi, on the other; still some 
story was told, either in stained glass, in painting, or in 
sculpture ; the only difference being tliat artists of inferior 
abilities were, doubtless, employed in the more humble 
buildings. Thus, for the most part, in atructures of less 
stately character, the glass was merely grisaiHe, with colored 
windows at the East and ends * a few carved label- 
heads or the tympanum of a doorway represent the Art of 
Sculpture, wdiile the painting is executed in three colors only, 
or even is reduced to monochrome ; but still there was sculp¬ 
ture and paintiiig—the dead w^alls spoke and a story was told. 

Leaving aside, howeyer, the important subjects of glass- 
painting and sculpture, it is proposed to consider how the 
artists of the thirteenth century carried out their less costly 
wall decoration. 

Through the industry aud perseverance of the Rev. 
Thomas Burningham, liector of Chari wood, Surrey, a serioa 
of very curious paintings has hecn brought to light in the 
church of that pai-ish which perfectly illustrate the subject 
under considei^ation.^ It should be mentioned that the writer, 
having been afforded every facility in the use of ecafifolding 

^ This discoTfiry oacaETad lit tha euEameir of ud R 14 DOtJO^dln Journft], 
voL xvi. p. S&. 
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and otliGr assistance duving foar days occupied in tlieir 
reduction upon paper, kas been enabled to make a careful 
examination of tlie processes employed. 

Ckarlvrood cknrcli presents the usual plan of a Saxon or 
Horiuan structure of its simple class^ namely, a nave, cer¬ 
tainly Tritk one aisle, If not "with, two, a to^ver at the eastern 
extremity, and beyond that a shallow cbauceL Tho first 
alteration was tlio rebuilding or addition of a south aisle, 
some time towards the latter part of the thirteeuth cen¬ 
tury, and it is upon the walls of this aisle that tlie con tern-- 
porary pain tings have been discovered. Tire next insertion 
was a window, about the time of Edward II., in tlie old 
north aisle ; in this window may be noticed a rude figure 
of a poaoook incised or scratched upou one of the jambs, 
being possibly a rebus of the name of a workman, for the 
height from the door prevents our consideiing it to be the 
work of some idler during divine service. At tbo end of 
the fourteenth century, part of the paintings in the south 
aisle having suffered damage, perhaps in consequence of 
the erection of a south porch, the martyrdom of St. Edmund, 
or of St. Sebastian, was executed in figures of gigantic pro¬ 
portions. In tJj,e fiftoeuth century a chantry chapel was 
built at the east end of the south aisle, thereby destroying its 
eastern wall together with the paintings upon it; and quite 
at the end of the same century the chancel was entirely 
rebuilt. 

"We will now retum to the paintings in the south aisle, of 
which only two bays have been preserved, namely, those on 
eitlmr side of the window easternmost from the porch. 

When a church is built in the present day, the jamb- 
stones of the doors and windows stand out about an inch 
above the rubble walling, so as to allow room for a thick 
coating of plaster; when the whole work is finished, the 
stone-work presents one Color, and the plastered surface 
another. In the old work, on; he conti’ary, tho jamb-stones 
and the rubble were nearly on a level, the interstices of the 
latter being filled up with coarse plaster, and over ail was 
placed a coating of fine stuff, or geuo (whitening and sise), 
to receive the paintinga. This coating is seldom found more 
than one-eighth of an inch in thickness. When it approaches 
to the stone it is then eased off and becomes little more 
than a thin wash, to stop the pores when directly applied to 
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that matfiriah The conaequene© was that the janil:i’Stoiiea 
did not show at all; they ‘wer© there, because the angles 
wanted strengthj and not for mere omament^ or to show 
that stone was aotuaJly used and not plaster. 

Sooner or later tlie jeervLcea of the painter were required. 
In all probability he may hair© been a travelling limner, ivho 
w^ent from church to church with colors and biTishes In the 
w'aUet on his bach, and a sketch-book like that of "Willars de 
Honecort under his arm. It Is also not unlikely that lie may 
have had some choice and difficult subjects portrayed full 
size on linen, so that they might be transferred to the wall 
with little trouble. The artist, having found the wall to be 
perfectly dry (a rare efreumstance in tliese days), and having 
settled the subjects with, his employer, forthwith began by 
dividing the walla into horizontal bands; he seldom sub¬ 
divided these by porpondicular lines, as the Italians were 
in the habit of doing; on the contrary, som.© of the fmest 
works, such as the Painted Chamber at 'Westminster, are 
without any such divisions. Tlte ne;xt process was to 
enlarge the subjects from the pattern-book; to do this he 
probably used charcoal, which would easily admit of cor¬ 
rections by means of a cloth or feather, and he then traced 
over the outlines with red ochre or Lidian red, probably the 
former. 

The figures had next to he colored and properly shaded j 
to do this the mediaeval artist had only four coloi'S—red 
ochre, yellow ochre, lamp-black, and white, this latter being 
used for high lights and details ■ for instance, the ribs of the 
skeletons in the Chari wood painting described hereafter are 
marked out with white. The gieat difficulty must Imve 
been bo to distribute these four colora, that there should bo 
no preponderance of any one oyer the others. To effect 
this be frequently broke one color by means of another, as 
may be noticed In the middle skeleton. It is often difficult 
to determine at the pi'esent time whether a certain color is 
i"ed or black, and if this tone has not been effected by the 
blending of the black and the n'ed, it could only have 
resulted from the employment of red lead, which has since 
become decomposed by the action of the air or by the 
whitewash laid on in the sixteenth century. However this 
may have been, there can be no doubt that portiona of 
these paintings were shaded, hut the broken colors and 
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the -white details must still have had a veiy impoi'tant share 
in the general effect. In the fourteentli-ccntury picture of 
St. Sebastian, at Chari wood, we find vermilion added to the 
pigments, and indeed, from that period the decorations gain 
in gaudy colore what they lose in drawing. After the four¬ 
teenth century the art of onr church decorators appears to 
have declined, nearly in the same manner as the architecture 
itssif 

It -would he a long task to enumerate the various dis- 
covenes of wall-paiutings resembling those under considera-^ 
tion, namely, those executed in the four colors, hut almost 
every church anterior to the fifteenth century will be found 
to possess some traces of such docoration. The most 
complete series perhaps is that covering the interior of Iba 
chancel of Charlgrove church, Oxfordshire, described hy the 
writer of this memoir in a recent volume of the ArchEeo- 
logla.^ It must he remarked that these paintings are of the 
middle of the fourteeuth century; -the art, however, is by 
no moans so good as in those at Chari-wood. At the latter 
church, unfortunately, only two bays arc preserved, pne on 
the east, and another on the west, of a two-light Early 
Decorated -windo-w. The easternmost division contains tJjree 
baiuls,—the westernmost only two, thus caiTying out the 
principle of increasing the decoration as it approached the 
east, 

"We will begin with the eastern hay which is occupied 
with the history of St. Margaret; the arrangements of the 
subjects cori'espoudiiig closely with the illuminations in a 
nearly contemporary MS. in the British Museum, commonly 
Ituowu as Queen Mary’s Psalter.^ The story begins on the 
upper baud (see woodcut), where -we see the Governor of 
Antioch, Olibriug, engaged in hunting ; behind him is a 
huntsman or attendant who blows a hem ; and behii^d this 
figure appears a hand giaspiug, as it would seem, a how or 
a hunting-staff. It was upon such an occasion that Olibriue 
fii’st saw St, Margaret, ae she was guarding the fiock of her 
nurse. The legend relates that on his return from the diase 
he sent a slave to summon St. Margai'et to his preseucoj 

* Arcliieologilj vfli. nrriiL, jp. <32, Mr. C. H, Euotlfir for tte fllufitratfonB 
ploloa 2Sr 24. EaJl^ijzBd of of htlli piipcF. 

ibflas reiimrltaHo muKd paiQtiHfiB ’Tore ^ Eo^-hl MS. 2 E. tiL 
■ottamad by Mr. Pat^tar, juid reduced by 
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aod accordingly wo here mxt seo tlie messenger bearing a 
banner, fringed, and charged with a cross on a hold fretty; 
he appears to he Imeoling before St. Margaret^ whoso figure 
is not shown in the woodcut^ whilst lie delivers his master a 
commands, it is indeed possible that this figure may be 
intended for the governor Mmself, as the colors of his di'ess 
correspond with, those of the equestrian figure^ This vie^v• 
is farther borne out by the MS. before cited, whore Olihrius 
is represented addi'essing St. Mai'gai'et, wbde seated on his 
horse. 

In the middle hand there are three scenes, arranged from 
east to west, whereas those above run froni west to east. 
The three subjects^ which are very indistinct in the present 
damaged condition of the paintings, represent, first, Bh 
Hargarot beaten "with rods; in the next she is portrayed 
thrown into prison ; and, lastly, she is seen swallowed by 
Satan in the form of a dr^igon ; above, in the westernmost 
corner, is seen the Divine hand, in the gesture of henedio- 
tion, issuing from, a cloud. The first subject is curious as 
showing corrections in the drawing * the figure of the 
jailor, in the second scene, Iiaving been commenced too far 
to tlie cash it was subsequently covered over by that of the 
executioner. In the MS. all these subjects occur, with tlie 
addition of St, Margaret's first interview with the governor. 
In this illumination, the servant who introduces her holds 
a long wand, winch seems in some degree to correspond 
with tlie banner held by the kneeling figure in the upper 
band of the Chari wood paintings. 

The lower band of the paintings, which is very much 
obliterated, appeal's also to be disposed from east to west. 
It contains two subjects. The first is nearly effaced; the 
second repreaente tlie decapitation of the saint in the pre¬ 
sence of Olibiiua, who is apparently crowned and seated on 
a throne ; bor soul, ascending towards heaven, is represented 
under the form of a white dove. This symbol is generally 
an adjunct to the legend of 8h Eulalia,^ and it is possible 
that the whole of this last baud may have related to her 
story ; the very mutilated state of tlie easternmost subject, 
however, prevents any definite conclusion. The Royal MS. 

* Sea Chrintliclj* Krtjiatjymbolik UEid of tho 3<iul m tia form of a Dc¥e aa the 
Jkonci^pbifl, rnAufcfort, l&SS. Or. ef St, Sdiolaetlcm. EmblBioB of 

Iluaai] b*tb, to wcTfti', given tbe UapaTtiifD Sfllntft, Meond adition, p, Slli. 
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concludes the legend of Bt. Margaret 'cvith the following sub¬ 
jects ;dic is awallcwcd by the drt^gon ; she conquers two 
devils; placed between two jailors^ she disputes wit]) 
OhbL'ius; she na^rb appears plunged naked into a caldron of 
boiling water, whilst two executioners blow the bre with 
bellows; one of these tormentors appears to haye wings 
on his headj probably a representation, of an helmet thus 
omaToented ; she again disputes with the governor; an 
executioner leads her away, three women follcwing her; 
she prays to Our Lord for women in childbed who niay 
invoke her intercession ; the hand of Our Lord appears 
through a cloud; on one side is the group of three women, on 
the other are seen the executioners, one of them wearing the 
winged helmet j the executioner cute oif her head, whilst a 
violent storm kills the assistants; she is placed in the tomb ; 
and, lastly, angels present her to Our Lord, 

The westernmost bay has only two bands,- and it evidently 
contained the story of St, INichoIas and his miraculoujs 
resuscitation of the three scholars, after their bodies had 
been cut up and salted as pork. A figure of an armed 
knight, to the east of this subject, lias prohably no con¬ 
nexion TiVitii it; like the coats of arms on eitlmr side of the 
top of the window, this figure had probably been introduced 
only to fill up the space. The loivcr portion of the figure 
of the pork-butcher^s wife is covered by the remains of the 
head of St. Sebastian, added in the fourteenth eentui'y. 
These suhjecta, wdiich like other poitions of the paintings at 
CharlTvoed are in very imperfect state, ai-e not included 
among the illustrations accompanying this memoir. 

The lowest band is occupied with the popular Middle-Age 
story of “ les trois yifs et les trois morts,’’ of which other 
examples have been brought under the notice of the Insti¬ 
tute, and are enumerated in some observations by Mr* Albert 
Way which are appended to this memoir. The group of 
hoi'semeu in royal attire, shown, in the accompanying wood¬ 
en is exceedingly spirited, and will almost bear comparison 
■with the similar gi’oup by Orgagna, in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa. 

It should be observed that in the eastern bay the bands 
are divided by double thin parallel lines ; in this bay, on the 
contrary, the division is effected by a broad interval of 
red and yellow chevrons, the artist having more space than 
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required for his work* Oyer the doorwaj may be seen the 
fourteenth-century additions and tlie lower part of a seated 
figure, evidentlj the judge or persecutor under whofle direc¬ 
tions the martyrdom took place. 

There are certain consideratLCins which it will he well to 
bear hi mind on our inspection of these mutilated paintings 
at the present day* First, they have been destroyed, and, had 
they been left untouched, they would probably have been 
nearly as fresh as on the day when they "were painted. The 
reason for this is that they are oxocutod in distemper, not 
in oil or encaustic. The colors are simply earths ground 
more or less finely, and mised with just sufficient medium, 
such as size or white of egg, would preyent their being 
rubbed off. The second point to be considered is, that, how- 
eyer carefully the remoyal of whitewash may be effected, it 
is almost impossible tO' prevent the scaling off of portions of 
the painting together with it; thus we have before us not 
only what the artist intended that we should see, but much 
that he had intended to conceal; hence the appearance of 
one figure cropping out from under another, and hence also 
the frequent complication of details* 

Such are the remarkable relicts of thirteenth-century 
design which have been brought to light at Charlwood; it 
is true that they frequently err against anatomy and good 
drawing, yet, if we compare tliem with the subsequent pro¬ 
ductions of the fourteenth and fifteentli centuries, we cannot 
fail to be struck with a certain gracefulness and monumental 
severity displayed in the earlier works. They enlivened 
the general aspect of the church, assisted both the archi¬ 
tecture and stained glass, besides telling a history upon 
which the unlearned of such a rural parish might look both 
with pleasure and instruction* 

These notices would be incomplete without mention of the 
credit which is due to Mr* IBurningham, not only for the 
care with which he removed the encrustation of whitewash 
with his own hands, but for baving insisted upon the pre¬ 
servation of the paintings j if others, under the like circum¬ 
stances, followed his es^mplei, we should become possessed 
of ample materiala for the illustration of Iconography in 
England, and be enabled possibly to trace the progress of the 
arts of design as compared with those of otlier countries. 

W. BURGES* 


YOL. IKI* 


II n 
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^aiiS THjOTS VLFS ET LES TRjOIS irOETS.’' 

Amon^J the mural deeoi'atioDS brought to light in 1858 
by Mr. Burningham in the souili aisle of Cliarlwood Chnrchj 
and dcseiibed by Mr. Burgos lU the foregoing memoir, the 
ourlous subject intended to convey a salutai'y admonition of 
the uncertainty of Life is not the least remarkable. It was 
doubtless taken from a popular mediEeval composed, 

■according to Mr. Bouce^in France^ in the thirteenth century, 
and entitled^ "Li irois uiors et U irohi Three coeval 

MSS. of this metrical work were in the library of the Duke 
de la ValUferej differing, however, from each other, and fui^ 
nishing names of two authors, to whom they are attributed 
respectively. These poems relate that three noble youths, 
hunting In a forest, were intercepted by three hideous speC’ 
tres, images of Death, from whom they received a terrifio 
lecture on tho vanity of human happiness and grandeur* A 
very early, pcrliapa the earliest, allusion to sudr a monitory 
vision, seems to oecur in the painting by Andrea di Orgagna 
at Pisa, to which allusion has been made by Mr* Bnrgoa; 
although vaiiad in some j'ospeots from the description in the 
Frcncli poems, the stoi'y is evidently the same. In the 
g]’and composition by Orgagna, which has been designated 
the Tnumpb of Deatlr, the three princes are seen attended 
by a brilliant company, and approaching open tombs, in 
whidi are seen the ghastly corpses of three princes; close 
by stands the aged St. Macarius, who points to tlrat 
fearful memento mori.^ A similar vision, first noticed hy 
Mr* Douce, occurs at the.end of the Latin verses ascribed to 
Maeahor, and of which there are translations both in French 
and English.^ In tljc MS. coHoction of poems by John 
Audek}'' the blind bard of Ilaghmon, Bhropshiro, 14^26, now 
in the Bodleian, there is one, a composition stiikingly eX’ 
pressed, on the trois mfs et trois moi'is. 

Examples have heon notieed among numerous mural 

1 Dis^r^i^tioa tLs grand cffmpoainan ib i:h9rEi givien. 

af DeaUi, Lo^d. ISSS, 31; Iils cuiious aleo Lasinio, Pittora a frsBco OaiBjfO 
repdrii-fea ll^T 0 coflirt bj Lmi^loda, SaDto, and BnEini'a l>caci‘ipil;[(in of ttieHa 

HHoai gar ka Dhhesm d'ta MortB, vol. i. p. pamtinm Or^fBgna flouriahad ju tha 
^07; lloLien, rSJl* BGCond hulf of tk foirbegotb aeatwi'y ; 

> ITioiidboak nf PnjuUu^, irjitiBlAtsd ha dead in 

Kuglsr, edited by Sir C. EoBtlako, 3 j>oaca, Panee of Dsith, p. 32. 
vol- ii p. a repifCaaiiiiitioa of tbia 
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paintinga brought to light in churches in this countrjj for 
the moat part in the course of works of restoration/^ which 
have led to tlio remoTal of encrustations of whitewash. An 
illustrated synopsis of these valuable matoriaJs for the 
history of the arts in England were mucli to be desired. It 
is probable that few churches exist, even in remote rural 
parishes, in which some evidence regarding Iconography 
or the peculiar styles of medtseval ornamentation might not 
be obtained. It is scarcely needful to point out that the 
selection of tlio subject deriTed from the "Dit des trois 
vifs/' associated with scenca from Scripture History or, as at 
Chari wood, from legends of Saints and Martyrs, must he 
attributed to the same solemn feeling wliich produced innu¬ 
merable representations of the Dance of Death and other 
like relics of early art. We read the great moral admoni- 
tion—^Let no man slight his mortality—in the ghastly 
effigy of an emaciated corpse, the frequent accompaniment 
of some stately memorial in our cathedrals ; the like solemn 
monition appears also constantly on cur sepulchral bi’asses : 

" Loke, anche ns tfc ar, eucTie i^chall je be. 

And aucb 44 we were, suebo be jfe 1 


A remarkable representation of the TroU vifs ei trois 
was communicated to the Institute in 1848 hj the 
ReVn *W- E. Scudamore, Rector of Ditcliingham, Norfolk, 
The subject, painted ou the north wall in the church at that 
place, was fotmd associated witli the Last Judgment^ as it ia 
likewise seen in illuminated MSS, and service books. The 
painting at Ditchmgbam has been hgurod in this JoutTial, 
vol, T, p* 69 ; it portrays three aged regal personages stand¬ 
ing iu a forest; they are not, as at Charlwood, mounted on 
horseback ; one of tiiem holds an axe ; the ghastly spectres 
are likewise crowned. This painting, wliich wc regret to 
learn has been concealed by whitewash, may be assigned to 
the close of the fourteenth century * In the accompanying 
notice Mr, Hudson Turner pointed out a well-executed 
delineation of the like subject in a MS, in the British 


* EhrfirV^lofiS of Uio Ditehinsliflm p^alrtt- i05. TLts eintnplo U oif»d hy Ltnogloi^ 

ingfi troto brouffftj b-Bfora tbo Norfolk tur las des Morta, toI, i. 

ArtllflSOloglt.%1 Society in ftlid WO p. 331. 

naticoil Su Cbeil' rraaBBctiuiu, toL il. p. 
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Museum; two Icings sind. a queeu are there represented^ 
they meet three Sikeletons> over the former is inscribed,— 

-^Ich am afert, 

Lo w}iet ! 

Xe tEiaktUi bit beth derelea tlircL** 

Over the skeletons is a triplet expressive of the admonition 
frequently found, as above noticed, in sepnlehral inscriptions, 
here commencing thus—“ leh wes wel Mr, such scheltou 
ho E This illumination precedes a remarkable dialogue^ in 
French verse, on the vanity of earthly things * 

About the same time when the discovery wajs made known 
to us, in 1848, by Mr, Soudainora, another painting of Les 
Irois Dtfs d tfois morts was revealed to view in Belton 
Cliureb, Suffolk. A drawing of this painting, on the north 
wall of the nave, vroa sent by Mr. Harrod to a meetiog of 
the Institute, Dec. 1, 1S4S, The colors were decayed, and 
the inscription illegible; the three regal figures on horse-- 
back were designed with much spirit. On adjoining spaces 
had been painted St. Chriatopher and St. James the Less. 
Mr. tV^oodward, in a memoir on discoveries at "^^^ymondiiarn 
Abbey in 1S34, notices fresco paintings in tlie conventual 
church, of w^hieh one represented three skeletons ; above, in 
a cloud, were seen three figures, fat and well lilting."^ 
This was doubtless an illustration of the popular allegory 
to which the present notice relates,* 

In the parish church at Battle, Sussex, the whitewasli was 
removed fiom a remarkable series of mural paintings, about 
1847; they have been described by Mr. J, G. Waller in a 
valuable Memoir on this class of early oxajnples of ArL^ The 
subjects are chiefiy froni the Passion of Our Lord, with 
figures of saints; over the chancel ai-eh ai-e portrayed a 
king and queen with traced of a third figure apparently 
seated; in an adjoining compartment stand two ghastly 
skeletons with indications of a third seated. Above is the 
moral apothegm of Lucan, “ Mom sceptra ligonibus equafi" 
This painting seem;? to be of the fourteenth ceutujy. "VVe 

® Ajnnflel ITS. 32!, f. 123, Tliii (sviorcTen io the cseeubSon of tTio ruunt- 

apFiHUB to hriTe betjn ezeauted m jxt FiSft by 0r^gE14. 

land, anditoontsunR a cmitcmpomynoto “ Norfult Arcljiftwloj'y, toI. ip., p, 
that ic m[ia_ giveri jn 10SS by John -da 405; ArcJimalogia, vol. inn. p. SSb. 

Lyta to hia Jiu iateneStlsi ij ^ Jaurual of the Erit, AkL. Abboc., 

proof thftitba Lifere nohiced wilb tdI. ji. p. 146. 

in TOguft ia England ah that early pariDd, 
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are indebted to the constant courtesy of the author of the 
“ Emblemja of Saints/' the Very Rey* Mens. Huseubeth, for 
information that traces of a similar painting ivere formerly 
noticed by him in the church of Limpenhoe, Norfolk* but it 
had been nearly concealed by a series of subjects from the 
mai'tyrtlom of St. Catherine. 

Among mural decoiutions brought to light in Tettcnhall 
church, Staffordshire, during repairs.in 1841* portions of a 
subject were found in Lord Wrotte;sley's chancel ’which may 
probably have been of the same curious description ; on re¬ 
moval of the whitewash three skeletons were to be seen in 
fair preservation ; no traces of Les inm were* however, 
noticed. 

Other examples of this singular Bubject doubtless exist 
on the plastered walls of churches in England. On the 
continent they are likewise to be found ; Lauglois enume¬ 
rates a paintiog at Zalt-Boemel in Holland, one also at the 
Abbey of Fontenay in Normandy, in ’which the three gallants 
appear mounted, as at Chari wood, and another, of later date, 
at StRiquier; of both these last he gives representations. Ab 
Fontenay there ’was a sculpture of the same subject; at 
Paris it ’w^as painted in the Cemetery of the Innocents, and 
also sculptured there over the portal of the church, by order 
of the Duke of Berry, in 1408.® It was to be seen at Bricy 
near Mats, and on the exterior of the apse at Longpaon 
near iliouan. Another interesting fresco of this subject, 
at Enneaat in Auvergne, is described in the Voyage dans 
le centre de la France, by P* Castel.^ 

Mr. Douce has remarked that this popular allegory is 
found prefixed to the burial offee in MS. Horn’s and other 
scrvicG boolcs; many of the printed editions of the Macabre 
Dance contain it with some ’variations \ it occurs also in 
printed service books, and in some of those of the uso of 
Salisbury. He cites, as the earliest ’wood-cut engraving of a 
like subject, one in the Block Book of the xv. signa Judicii,” 
date about 1430, which has been copied in Dibdin's Biblio¬ 
theca Speiiceritina.^ 

AiEEttT WAV. 
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JSt Il];>^If i>f {^cxaTllliQ and Coins Cniletfa, Cim&ridgQ. 

ClRCUJtBl?AXCiES iiave given a fresh interest to all matters 
connected ^ith C^sar'a invasion of BritaiHj and the criticism 
hia narrative has been subjected to, more particularlj in 
France, seemed to require some notice at the hands of Eng¬ 
lish antiquaries. The subject was accordingly selected as a 
suitable one for discussion at the meeting of the Institute 
held at Eocbester. The arguments then brought forward 
were afterwards circulated more widely In the pages of the 
Athenaeum ri the present article is little more than a 
republication of the papers which appeared in that journal 
Some alterations and additions have been made and a map 
appended, whicli it is hoped may make the authov^s reason¬ 
ing dearer, by bringing the relative position of the severaJ 
localities more distinctly before the reader, 

Cseaar twice invaded Britain, It is clear from bis narra¬ 
tive that on both occasions he sailed from the same jiprt in 
Gaul, and landed on the same part of the British, coast* In 
his account of his second transit he calls the port he sailed 
from the Portna Icius* Our fii'st question, then, will be, 
Where was situated this Portus Icius t 

After his interview with the G auUsh traders, Caesar 
despatched Volusenus to explore the British coast* He 
then, as the narrative tells us (B. G., IV. xsi.), sets out for 
the country of the Morinb beeaitse from thence the passage 
to Britain was the shortest. Hither lie orders ships to come 
from all the neighbouring districts, and also the fleet which 
he. had constructed the summer before for the war against 
the Yencth" A few sentences afterwards we read (B, G., 
lY* ixiL), that “ while Giesar is detained in these parts with 


1 Au^i 11!, ISfiS, p, Sldj Aag;. 22, p. 2(1; S$pi> Se, p. Oat* S, 

p. 433. 
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the view of getting the ve^els readyembaasies come to 
Iiirn from various tribes of the Morini. When I road these 
passages, I find it v.ory difficult to arrive at any but one 
conclusion, viz., that the Portus Icius ’was some port of .the 
Moriiii 1 and I sho’uldL be driven to adopt this conclusion, 
even though Strabo had not distinctlj told ns, that “ the 
Itinm ■which, tho deified CtESar used as his port vphen he 
crossed over to the island^^ in the country of the Morini 
(Gcogr, IV. V, 2), X shall start therefoi^e, -with thda assump- 
tioii. 

On the coast of the Morini, from the Gaiiclie north-wards, 
are numerous little inlets, ■whidi are* or may presume at 
one time to have been, tidal h^-bours—Etaples (formerly 
C’wanta-wic), Boulogne, Wimereux, Ambleteuse, Wissant, 
Sangatte,^ Calais, Gravolines, and Dunkerque. Each one of 
these small ports ha^ in its toi'ii been selected as the rep re- 
sen tative of the Portus Icius* But in the midst of the rival 
ports there are two, Boulogne and Wissant, wffiese claims 
have always stood forth pre-eminent. It was their claims 
■which divided the great European scholars three centuries 
ago, and ■\^'hich have been tlie subject of the keenest contro¬ 
versy among onr modern antiquaries* I shall thereforo 
narrow the question to the issue, Was the Portus Icius 
’WiaScint or Boulogne? 

In his second transit, CsGsar ordered his ships to assemble 
at the Portus Icius, ‘'from which port he bad ascertained 
that the passage to Britain ’was extremely convenient 
(B, G.j V. ii.)— comj7iodissif7i%t7a. The partisans of Boulogne 
construe the word as if it signified the most convenient; " 
and a vast amonnt of learning has been expended to show 
the superiority of Boulogne as a port over Wissant. C^eaar, 
during his first stay on the coast, ■was busy providing ships 
for the transport of bis legions, and was at the same time 
watching the movemen^ts of Lis dangerous neighbours ■tho 
Morini* Though the busiest man the world e^ver sa’w, ho 


^ ie tiCfP a large \illDig;c, 

nu n law cliff eeii. Ib 

bo ^rb, nar ]s it ea«y ti> ^ liow it 
*T?«r e&uia imve hud on*. T«t all who 
liMO tlii* queiUon ftire agread 

in nRfinhiug to it Uie ch 0 r(icl,er of an 
ajioio&t port, and I think wilh ranaoD, 
for if it were Tiot a port in andfint tamea. 
It would ha. difficult to amount for the 


Rocuan remainB ho ibnnii 

thfii's, or £dr the Eonmo read which 
leoi^e to it fpam TL^rOiiflaJUft faEaibly 
Capa Blanc-neB flifty ha.\e projecte d fur¬ 
ther BcawBTdH two tljouPttnd year* 0^ 
than at prBSent, Wld 30 haTb afforded it 
EdUeiJjihg like b sheiUer feem tho ^ulk- 
wcat wiudn 
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Imd no time for weigliing tlie comparative meiita of the 
ports north and south of him, and for determining which of 
thorn was ‘*the most convenient/' , He went Into the 
country of the Morini ** because the passage from thence to 
Britain was the shortest i ” and I believe he selected the 
Portns Icins because it afforded him this shortest passage^ 
Closely connected ivith tliis part of our inquii-j ig the 
question, Which are the ports in Gaul that have at various 
times been selected as channels of communication between 
Britain and the Continent t During the Roman occupation 
of Britain^ Q-esoriaoum, or Boulogne, was the favoured port* 
The fact cannot he denied, and I admit it most fulty* 
Equally clear, though less known, are the facts, that during 
the Anglo-Saxon period—that is, from the sixth to the 
ninth century—Ow-anta-wic (now Staples) was the chief 
port of cornmniiication ] that from the tenth to the fifteenth 
century Wissant® enjoyed this honour ; and that Calais in 
its turn succeeded Wissanh It is interesting to speculate on 
the causes which led to these several changes* Wissant ^ 
seemg to have yielded to Calais because early in the fifteenth 
century its port was destroyed hy one of those sand-storms 
which are so frequent on the opposite coast, and with which 
all who liavc been resident there for any length of time 
must be familiar* C wanta-wlc fell a prey to the Northmen 

in tho latter part of the ninth century ; and Wissant may 
have taken its place owing, as M* TAbbe Haignere suggests 
(Etude sur Je Portua Itiug, p. 2S), to the gi’owing import¬ 
ance of the Flemish towns in the neighbourhood, and tlieir 
increasing commerce with England, The motives which 
induced our ancestors to abandon Gesoriacum (Boulogne) for 
Cwanta-wie, are not easy to discover, but the reasons which 
led the Romans to pi'sfer Gesoriacum to the Portus Iciua 
arc 1 think sufficiently obvious* They are, liowever, too 
important to be noticed incidentally. Tliey bear directly 
upon the subject before us, and will require a distinct and 
careful consideration. 

On tlie eastern coast of the sea which divides England 
from the Continent, there seems to he a tendency, owing to 
the action of fclie tides, to deposit a line of sand-hills across 

^ Thu TilInfiO 3E gBniji'ally called ‘Wit. owing to the white Bandewltii which it 
band ia tnodisval wi'Etliiga; ancl w$ nm Wnn aurroiiuded. 
liHitiefialj tolil tlint it recsived tlds uuiuiQ 
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the mouth of aiij baj which deeply iridcnta the land. To 
such a bolt of sand-hills Holland owes its origin. The 
whole space between the sand-hills—or downs^ as they are 
called—and the upland was originally, at high water, a lake* 
and at low water a collection of mud-banks, througli which 
the great rivers from the interior worked their way, escaping 
into the sea through gaps in the line of sand-hills. A 
similar belt of sand-hills, stretched across the hay which* no 
doubt, once existed bet ween the capes Gris-no^ and Elanc- 
nez. The sand-downs still rise from 50 to 60 and feet 
in height, and stretch from a point east of Gris-nes to 
Wissant, a littla to the west of Blanc-nez, Between these 
downs and the upland is now a flat sandy plain, some two 
or three miles long, and varying from a quarter to half a 
mile in breadth, 1 think no one can look down upon this 
plain from any of the neighbouring heights without being 
convinced that it was formerly what in some parts of 
England is called a “ hackw^ater.” The waters which cross 
the plain reacli tho sea by three outlets in the line of sand^ 
hills, ““the Rieu d'Herlan by an outlet nearWissant; the. 
Bieu dca Anguillcs* the draiu of the da Turdinghm, 

wliich seems to he the lowest part of the plain, by another 
gap ; and by a third gap further westward, the Rieu du 
Chatelet. It is probable that these little streams once 
flowed into the backwater, and that the latter wa.a connected 
with the sea by a single outlet; and if I might be allow^ed 
to speculate on such Sender premises, 1 would say, that the 
gap through which flows the Itien des AnguiUes may 
probably represent the month of the ancient port. 

At the east end of the plain, near Wissant, are sand- 
drifts which have evidently been swept there by the pre¬ 
vailing south-west wind. In the midst of those drifts is a 
little basin, scooped out by the windings of the Eieu 
d'Herlan, or Wissant brook, and which some antiquaries 
have mistaken for the mediaival port. hTo doubt it occupies 
in part the site of this port, for on the banks of the brook 
have been found balks of timber which it is generally 
admitted must have been part of the old quay ; but a basin 
surrounded by cllfls of sand cannot be of ancient date, and 
it certainly does not define the limits of the port of Wissant. 
"What those limits were it is very difficult to say. M. do 
Sanlcy seems to consider them (see Les Campagnes de Jules 
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Cesar, p. 172>) as coincident with those of tlie little plain I 
have described, and he mentions a tradition wIilcIl assigns to 
the port two entrances^ one at its eastern and the other at 
its western extremity, I haTO myself little faith in tradi“ 
tious, and think it would not be impossible to point out the 
ciroumstaiice in which this paiticular tradildoii originated. 
When in the tenth and eleventh centuiios the port of Wis-^ 
sant first began to play a part in history, it seems probable 
that a large portion of the ancient backwater was alread^^ 
silted upj and that the entry of the mediaeval port was where 
the E.ieu d’Herlaii now enters tlie so a. At an earlier 
pei'iod, no doubt, it was otherwise^ and everything tends to 
show, that in tlie time of Cscsar the whole space now 
occupied by the plain was one continuous port. 

Here^ then, between Cape Grris-iiea and Wissant was 
formerly a port, amply large enough to contain tlie SOO 
ships which on his second transit Caesar collected there. In 
the oiEng was a roadstead fairly sheltered, and containing 
good anchoring ground ; and immediately in front was Dover. 
Csesrir might well consider the transit from thence to Biitain 
‘^extremely convenient/' How the Eoma-ns came to reject 
all tliGse conveniences of transit and deliberately to select 
Boulogne as tlieir '^'Portus Britanluous/' wo liavo now to 
i:i{juire» 

Ho one can explore the neighbourhood of Wissant without 
being struck with its extreme sterility. In one of the dis¬ 
sertations appended to the Histoire de St, Louis, and tlie 
existence of which seems to be unknown to our English 
antiquaries, Du Caege has collected all the learning rektiye 
to Wissant, and in spite of liimself has shown the poverty 
of the place and the slenderness of its resources. On one 
occasion, when two or three hundred travellers bad been 
staying there fourteen or fifteen days, we are told they 
could hardly obtain food owing to Die barrenness of the 
country. The Bculognese antiquaries dwell with much 
triumph on tliese testimonies to the poveity of the rival 
port; but it is forgotten that these testimonies afford a 
sufficient answer to the question put forward with so much 
confidence, via., how came the Eomana to make Boulogne 
tiieir port of transit during their occupation of Britain, if 
"Wissant were the Portus Icius ? Wiasant, or rather the 
port adjacent to Wissauti may have answered Ceesar's pnr- 
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pose, >]icn he 3iad hundreds of ships to supply the of 
hia commissariat; hut when a port vras to he proTided to 
meet the ordinary purposes of traffic, it was necessary to 
select one tlrat possessed local resources, The neighbour¬ 
hood of Boulogne was, comparatively speaking, fertile, and 
as its harbour was not inferior to that of Wissant, the 
Romans seloctod it for their port notwithstanding the greater 
length of the Toy age. If Boulogne was the original terminua 
of Agvippa^s highway, this selection mnst haTe been made 
within thirty years of Caesar's transit, and it certainly must 
date earlier tluin the Roman occupation of the island. 

During three days I carefully explored the country round 
Wissant, but found nothing in tbe neighbourhood, which I 
could venture to call Roman. The several “ raottes," 
which have given rise to so much discussion, seemed to me 
to be of mediaeval origin, and I looked in vain for anything 
of a Roman character in the old road which runs from 
Wissant to Guines. It Is undoubtedly the road referred to 
in the old chronicle quoted by Bergier (Hist, des Grands 
CliemlnSj i, 104) hut may have come into use in the tenth 
century as a means of reaching the Roman Road that led 
from Sangatte to Thcrouanue. It is said that a Gallo- 
Roman tomb has been found at Wlssant, but, on the wliole, 
it seems probable that froui the time of Cajsar to the tenth 
century the Portus Icius was the _subject of little public 
interest'. 

As I extended my wanderings, I obtained ready ansWei's 
to many of the objections which have been braught against 
the views I ani now advocating. C®aar tells us that, at his 
first transit, the eighteen ships of burden which conveyed his 
cavalry wore kept from joining him, owing to their being 
wind-hound, eight miles off, in what he calls “■ the further 
(B. G., IV. xxlii.), and in another place “the upper port" 
(B. G., IV* xxviii.). Sangatte, it is urged, is six miles, and 
Calais eleven miles trom Wisaant, the first distance being too 
short and the latter too long. The answer is an easy one. 
Wissant was not' built till ceuturies after CaesaPs time, a.nd 
lies at the eastern extremity of the Portus Icius. We have 
only to suppose that Caesar’s camp lay near the middle of 
the port, and we at once get the ciglit miles to Sangatte* 

On the return from Britain two of the ships missed their 
port, and landed the 300 soldiers they carried a few miles to 
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the southwardj prohahly at Amhleteuse. As the soldiers 
Tvere making their to the camp, they were attacked hj 
some thousands of the Morini, hut bravely defended them¬ 
selves till relieved by the cavalry sent to their aasistance* 
The ncAt day Ciosav despatched Labienus against the 
Moi'ini, JiTid as this people, on account of the drying up of 
the marshes (paludum), had no refuge to betake themselves 
to, as they had tlic previous summer, almost all of tiiem 
fell Into the power of Labienus ” (B, G,, !¥► X3:xviH.)* It 
has been asked, where can we find these marshes except to 
the south of Boulogne 1 I know of no feu-district whiGh is 
now to be found iu the country of the Morini south of 
Wissaut; but in Oiosar’s time every broolc must have had its 
maish, and no one who has explored the Slacq-valley and its' 
tributaries above A.mbleteuae will be at a loss to discover tbe 
locality where, under ordmaiy circumstances, the delinquent 
■Morini might have found a refuge. This valley has a 
bottom some half-a-mile broad, flat as the fens of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, and stretching for miles into the country. Even 
at the present day, after a rainfliJl, mucli of the valley is 
under water. 

It has always seemed to me that the language of the 
classical geographers goes far to disprove tlie identity of 
Gesoriacum (Boulogne) and the Portus Icius. When 
Ptolemy mentions the Iciau promontory, and immediately 
afterwards Gesoriacum, we might have expected lum to call 
the latter place the loian Port, if it over really bore that 
name ; and it certainly is strange, if wo a^ume tlie identity 
of the two places, that Boulogne is never called by that 
name, notwithstandiug the frequent references made to 
GBSonacum in classical history. But the strongest argument 
is, perhaps;, furnished by the language of Strabo. This 
geographer tells ua (Geogr., IV. v. '2) there were four ways 
of passing over to the island, viz., fi'Oiii the mouths of the 
Rhine, of the Seine, of the Loire and the Garonne; and he 
proceeds i “ when people sail fmm the country near the 
Ithine, the voyage is not actually from the mouth of the 
river, but fivim. tlie countiy of the Morini, who border on the 
Menapil, among whom also is the Itlum, which the deified 
Csosar used aa his port when ho passed over to the island,^* 
Every Boulogtieac will admit that this usual port of transit 
which Sti*abo refers to must be Boulogne; and every 
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unprejudieeti readier, I thiuk, will be of opinion tlint lie 
distioguisbes it from Ins Itium.” 

Wben describing tlie coast of Gaul, Ptolemy mentions 
three places as lying between the Seine and the Scheldt— 
the river Phmdig, the Man promontory and the port of 
GesorLacum. As the only river of importanoe on the coast 
is the Somme;, and the only promontory of importance is 
Cape Gris-nca, the gre^Lt French geographers An vide, 
Walckenaer^ and others identify the river Plimdis Avith. the 
Somme, and the Ician Promontory ^vith Cape Gris-ne^. In 
so doing they assume that Ptolemy has committed a blunder 
in placing the Ician promontory heforoj instead of after 
Geaoriaenm. This kind of bluiitlea'ing is not unfrequent Tryith 
the author who assigns London to Kent^ and hiCs the 
Second Legion at the Isea of the Lamnonii, instead of the 
Isca of the Si lures i and such blundering need not surprise 
us, w^hen we remamber how great were the difficulties of the 
task he had undertaken. The partisans of Boulogne, as 
might have been efcpected, refuse to abide by tliis docisicn. 
They hx the Ician promoutoiy at Gape Alpreck, a little 
south of BoulognCj and tell us that it once projected much 
further seaward than at present. This is probably tiuie^ for 
the cliffs both on the French and the English coast have 
certainly been mucli wasted by the action of the tides and of 
the weather. But there is nothing that gives importance to 
Cape Alpreck save its connexion with this Ician contro¬ 
versy whereas Cape Gins-neii is the most important point 
on the French cos^t north of the Seine, At Cape Gns-nei?, 
the coa^k which has hitherto trended to the north, begins to 
turn eastward. It is tliis cape, moreover, which, together 
with tliG cliffs of Dover, forms the Straits, and which the 
Dutch must have had in view when they gave the Straits 
tho name of De Hof den —the headlands* South of this cape 
the flood-tide flows to the eastward, while north of it the 
tide changes its course and flows to the north-eastwmd. 
The impoidanoe of Gape Gjis-nesi, indeed, cannot be over¬ 
looked, and is still fully recognised. On. it tho French 
Government have lately oxliibited one of those magniiicent 
lights which put our Eiiglisli lighthouses to shame, and 
■which, with commendable pride, they are now enshrining in 
a struetui'e built of the most costly mateiials. Cape Gris- 
nezj there can hardly be a doubt, was the Ician promontory, 
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Ji]id if SO, tliQ great port wliicli lay beneath it must have 
been the Ician Port. 

Amid tliat vast mass of authorities ’which Du Cange has 
brought together respecting Wiasant ai’e extracts from 
■Wiiliara of Poitiers and William of Jumi^ea. The latter of 
these ’^vritera tells us that the young prince, the brother of 
Uie Confessor, -who was murdered soon after his landing in 
Euglaud, sailed from Witsand ; ’while the other tells us that 
he sailed from the Poiius IciuSn Du Cange points to this 
testimony as making strongly in his favour* M. Halgnere 
considers that it merely adds one more to the number of the 
paidiisans of Wissant (Etudei, p. 59)* The answer is 
hardly \Poiiihy of a man so able, for it assumes that tha 
“Ician conti'OTersy/’’ and all the partisanship it has giv,^ 
rise to, were kno’wu in the eleventh century I It migh&, 
however, he said—true this hTorman monk calls "Wissant the 
Portus Icius—in his days it was the ordinary means of 
communication ’with Britain, and lie naturally supposed it 
was used hy Caesar* I believe this answer ’wouMt have no 
sounder foundation to rest on than that of M. Haignerd, but 
it is Tuucli more difficult to disposo of. The knowledge of 
classical literature possessed by tlic educated monks of the 
Middle Ages, though a suhject of very interesting inquiry, 
Las been hithoito but little investigated* They wore well 
acquainted ’witli the classical poets, and even with some of 
the classical historiajis, but seem to have been almost 
entirely ignorant of Csesar's Commeutaiie^. I know, indeed, 
of two instances in which the Commentaries are quoted 
previously to the eleventh century, but in both instances 
with considerable parade of learning. In the present case, 
we must suppose tliat William of Poitiers quotes them 
famiiiavly, and expects his reader to bo equally well 
acquainted with them* I cannot believe that either the one 
or the other possessed this knowledge* It may bo asked, 
whence then did William of Poitiers get the naino of Portus 
Icius 1 I vfould answer, mast probably from that current of 
obscure literature which, from the nature of things, we 
might assume to have existed, and wliieli many facts con¬ 
nected ’with our national li is Lory prove, almost to demon^ 
fitratiouj did exist during the Middle Ages, It seems to 
have consisted mainly of chronielee, of compilations like that 
of Kennius, and of national songs. By this means the name 
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of Icim, Tvhicli must originallj ha^e b^en nothing more than 
the latinised form of some Celtic word, maj baye come 
down to William of Poitiers^ The old Irish name for the 
English Channel is Muir n* and Donoyan, the hret of 
modern Irish scholars, translates it TvittLOiit hesitation “the 
Jciau Sea.” Dr. Eeevea^ in a note to his Life of Adorn- 
nanus, follows Donovan’s example. Neither of these scholars 
gives any reason in support of the translation, hut 1 think, 
nevertheless, that it may bo supported, Muir IcJit 
means the “Sea of the Icht/-’ The word klU :s found in 
no Irish dietionary or glossary with winch I am acqfuainted, 
but the Gaelic means “ the brow of a- hill ” (vide 

Gaelic Diet, of the nighbrnd Society) ; Muir Icht may 
jgll^terefore signify the “Sea oF the Promontory,” and we are 
at once refei-red to the Ician promontory of Ptolemy, I 
know of no Gaelic word of wliich unhd can be a deiivative, 
but in the Welsh there is an adjective, higher, which 
may very well be its rook If we might assume that in 
ancient •Celtic uch was used as a substantive in the sense 
of hai^hi^ then we see at once the origin of the word 
and perhaps may account for all the S''aria.tiona that 
are found in the MSS., viz., Xciiis^ Ictius^ and Itius* Icius 
and Xctius represent tlie Celtic words wcA and uchdt 
and Itim be a con-uption of Ictiiis. When in Celtic, a 
guttural precedes a dental, it is very commonly melted into 
a breathing and lost ■ thus the Caradac^ of Tacitus became 
in Dion and Zonavas Kayakik-ost in modern Welsh Cmor 
dawg, and in English Cradock. 

Briefly to recapitulate—I believe the port which once 
existed betTvecn Capo Gris-nei! and Wissant to be the Portus 
Icius : 1st, because it afforded the shortest passage to 
Biitaiu, 2ndly, because it was amply large enough for 
Caisar’s purposes, 3rdly, because it lay immediately beneath 
Cape Gtis-nfi^, which I believe to he the Ician promontory, 
and lastly, because a Norman monk in the eleventh century 
espi'essly calls it the Portus Icius; and I think this name 
may have been handed down to him by the Bomanhied 
Gaulsj inasmuch as the name of Ician seems to have been 
long kept afloat in the recollection of the Celtic population of 
these islands. 

In his first invasion of Britain Caesar carried over with 
him two legions, probably from 8000 to 10,000 men. Some 
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of liis vessels hi the further port ** could not join him for 
the windn His meuns of transport -wore eighty ships of 
burthen, and a cei^tain number of ^‘long ships” or galleys, 
perhaps in all a hundred sail. On the fourth day after ho 
reached Eiitaiu there vras a full moon, and ^e may, Tvith 
much probability, fix. the day of his sailing to the 25 th of 
August in the year 55 n. o. He ’weighed anchor at mid¬ 
night (B. Gh, IV. xiiii.), and as it was half-’way to low water 
at that tiine oil the iVouch coast, and as the Fortus Iciua 
■waa, uo doubt, a tidal Imrbour, he must have brought out 
his fillips as occasion served at high water, and sailed from 
the offing. 

The wind -was suitable (idr/n^a tsmpesias), and as on his 
second invasion he sailed with a south-west ’wind (B. 

V, viii.), and as a aonth-’west ’wind would keep the vessels in 
the "further port^^ -wind-bouiid, we may presume that he 
sailed with the ’wind in that quarter. The presumption is 
strengthened on our finding, tliat when on the occasion of 
his second transit he first ordered his troops on hoard, he 
uses the very same expression, and speaks of the ’wind 
*'suiUbIe" (B. G., V, vit.). If, then, as is probable,* he 
steered for I>over, he would have tlie wind nearly abeam or 
at right angles to his course* His first vessels readied the 
opposite coast by ten the next morning, but the ’whole fleet 
’was not assembled there till three in the aftomoon. He 
found tlie difFs covered with armed men, and so closely was 
the sea hemmed in hy these cliffs, that a missile could be 
huT'Ied fi’Om the heights upon the sliore.^ Like Hallsy and 
the majority of ouv liSnglish autiquarieg, I recognise in this 
description the cliffs near Dover, and I suppose that CaisaFs 
fleet was moored in Dover-wick, the roadstead which lies 
between Dover and the South Foreland, and Is conunanded 
by the gnus of the cattle. 

The slo’wnesg of the passage ia remarkable. The vessels 
of burthen, ’which of course wore the laggards, were country- 
built ships* Those Gattlisli vessels are elaew'licre described 
by CjBsar (B, G.j HI. xiii.). Their sails ’were of skins, and 
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they had, strange to say* chaiH'Cables; thefr keda were 
flatter tlmn those of tho lioman vessels^ to enable them to 
take the groniid more easily at low water^ and they were 
raised to a great height both at stem and stern; their 
timbers were all of oak, and of such stout scantling, and so 
strongly put togetlier, that the beaks of tlvo Roman galleys 
could make no impression upon them,. They were evidently 
huge vessels, built almost solely ivith a view to strength, 
and therefore their slo^y rate of sailing need not surprise ns. 
Rut even the Roman “long ships” were ten hours in ci-osS’ 
ing; and as the flood and the ebb may to some c^rtent have 
counterbalanced each other, I do not tli,ink that the tide- 
di'ift will altogether account for such slow progress. On 
^S^rtain occasions Roman ships are known to have sailed 
seven miles an hour ; but in such cases, whenever reference 
is made to the wind, we always find it was right astern. 
"VVhat w^as the rate of sailing when the ’wind ■was nearly 
abeam I do not know, but I suspect it was extremely slow, 
Tiic ordinary Roman galley was propelled by a single square 
mainsail, for though it carried a small foresail on a rakiug 
mast, such foi^esail ’was evidently used leas to propel the 
vessel than to swing it round when, taohing. The motive 
po^ver must liave been applied much in the isame way aa 
tluit whicli acts upon a Chinese junk. The junk, as is well 
known, makes good way before a wind, but with the wind 
abeam is little better than a log upon the water, Cassar’s 
vessels too were probably ill built; they were put together 
itr a hurry {oehriUr, B. G., III., ix.), and by imperfectly- 
skilled workmen; for though C®sai- sent for sailors, rowers, 
and pilots from the Province,'* he says notlnng about ship^ 
’wrights, and there can be no donbt that the ships were con^ 
strueted by tlie artisans of the legions, to whom he entrusted 
their reparation when they were damaged by the storm 
(B. G., IV. :sxxL), When we remember, also, that tliese 
long ships ” formed pai't of a fleet, and would naturally 
Ijave their speed in some measure acoommodated to that of 
the other vessels ; that the sailors and pilots were from the 
Mediterranean, and straugers to the porplexing cuti'ents 
and the short jerking waves of the new sea, 1 think o’Ur 
surprise will be the less, when find their rate of sail¬ 
ing through the water barely two miles an hour. ^ The 
difl&culfcies we have been considering will be diminished 
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only in a trifling degree by supposing tliat Csesar sailed from 
Boulogne. 

CEeaar reached Britain at ten o'clock in the morning, but> 
judging the place by no means a suitable one for landing, 
he ’Pi'aited at anclior to the ninth hour (three o^oloek in the 
afternoon),^ till the rest of the yessels were assembled there. 
In the mean time, having called together the Legati and the 
military tribunes, he told them what he had learnt from 
Volasetius, and what be wished to have done, &c. When 
these ^¥ere dismissed, having got at the same time both wind 
and iide in Ihs fairour, he gave the signal, and weighing 
tt.[ichor advanced some seven or eight miles (the MSS. differ 
as to the distance) from that place, and brought the ships to 
cm a level and open shore.” ^ The question is, did he advaneq^^ 
eastward or westward ^ 

Halley, arguing fi'om the present state of the tidal currents, 
concluded, that on the day when Caesar reached Entain, it 
was low water off that place ahont two (he should have said 
half-past one) in tlie afternoon ; that at tliroe the flood-tide 
was well made up, and that Caesar pmceedod with it east¬ 
ward towards Doal ; and he speaks with singular oonfidence 
as to the correctness of these results. He seems to have 
thought tJiat, after slack water the flood-tide ran for five or 
six hours to high water, and then after a pause the ebb-tide 
ran for five or six houre to low water, and so ou* This la 
not the Jaw which prevails in nairow channols like those of 
rivers, or in narrow seas like that which separates Britain 
from the Continent. In such cases the flood-tide begins to 
flow two or three hours before high w^ator, and cotitinues (o 
Kow twQ or ikr^^ aftGr ii^ then after a pause the ebh- 
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tide flows two or tliree hours to low water^ and two or three 
hours after it^ and so on. Tins general law, however, ia 
subject to many oxccptions; a headland maj divert tire 
current, or an estuary produce in it the most extraordinary 
disturbances, so tliat no man, however great his analytic^ 
skill may be^ can calculate from mere theojy what will be the 
state of the tide at a given time, at any particular place in 
the English Channel: it can only be learnt from observation. 
Frofessor Airy, to whom we owe the ablest work on the 
tides that has yet appeared,^ at onco saw the weak point in 
Halley's argtiment. With tlrat eminently practical turn of 
mind which distinguishes him he consulted Captain Beechey, 
who had been officially employed in investigating these 
currents, and satisfied himself that the ebb-tide was still 
flowing at three o^clock, and, accordingly, he carried Gffisar^s 
fleet with it to the westwai“d. Mr. Lewin, who brings 
Cresar from Boulogne to Folkstone, following Professor 
Aiiy^e example, candes him west ward and lauds him at 
Hythe. Lr. Cardwell, who appears to have paid much 
attention to the tides off Folkstone, distinguished between 
the in-shore and mid-channel currents, and thought he had 
good grounds for maintaining that near shore tha flood-tide 
would make as early as three o’clock, and might very -well 
have carried C^ar eaatw^ards towards Deal. 1 may say in 
passing that my own observations at Folkstone strongly 
corroborate those of On Cardwell, but unfortunately I 
cannot avail myself of them, as, according to my theory, 
Cresar's fleet was moored at Dover-wiek. Captain Beechey’s 
observations, confirmed as they Itave been by those more 
recently made by order of the Admiralty, show clearly 
enough that, if we admit the premises, the tide off Dover at 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the day in which Ciusar 
reached Britain must have been flowing to the westward. 
As I believe CmsaFs fleet sailed in the opposite direction, I 
can only extricate myself from the dilemma by attacking the 
premisoa on which the conclusion is founded* 

It is a curious circumstance that French and English 
antiquaries put different constructions on Csesar’s language. 
Our countryman seem to consider tlie words in anekoris to 
form, as it were, a substantive pati; of the verb e^'peetamif 

^ Of course I to th« admEimbla La Ui« Euey^lapodiii MeLrap^itoim. 
eEsay bj Prof«saor Airy whicL iippeftifed 
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if tlio sentence migltt be rendered, “ to tlie ninth hour be lay 
at auelior ’^vaiting for'the asseiriblhig of the other ships 
The Fi'cnchmy,!! appears to consider them as parenthetic^ 
and would, I presume, constme ** to the niiith hour he waited 
(at auchor) for the assembling/’ (fee. This ooustruction® 
admits of there being a certain interval between the assetuLn 
ling of the ships and the time of C£)GSsii‘’b depai'tere ; and as 
the military tribunes wei^e legionary officci'S, it is not very 
easy to see how CaaEar could give them his orders till all tho 
ships carrying the legionary soldiei^ had come in. M. do 
Sanlcy assumes ('Catnpagnes do J. C./ p, 19d) that an hour 
and a half were spent in making the necessary preparations 
for departure, and ho starts OiBsar at half-past four, when 
he supposes that the tiood-tido wm making towards Ileal 
Of course, if we admit there was an interval, it can be 
accommodated to any hypothesis, and all the reasoning of 
our English antiquaries, from the time of Halley, down%yards, 
falls at once to the ground. 

But there ia another objection, which seems to mo to bo 
no less fatal to the arguments usually adduced in support 
of the opinion I am now combating, I shall venture to ask 
whether we are Justified in I'e^isouing fi’om present pheno¬ 
mena to tlie state of the tides in the time of Cjosar ?—■ 
whether the conditions of the problem are the same now as 
they were S,000 yoam ago ?—whether, in short, the altera¬ 
tions in the coast-line of iCent have been so insignificant 
that they may be safely neglected in the calculation ? In 
discussing tlie question I shall put out of view" the waste of 
tlic cliffs and the more substantial parts of the coast—“first, 
because I believe this waste been overrated, and, 
secondly, because in all probability it Im been, on the whole, 
pretty equably diatribnted, so that the general outline of the 
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coast mn^j not be gveatlj altere^i^ tbougb it may be now 
more inland than formerly. What I want more particularly 
to call the reader's attention to are the cliajiges which have 
been wrought in the marshosj the satida^ and the shingle- 
beds of the Kcutish ooagt. 

We will login with the Romney Marsh 03 ^ hTo one now 
doubts that the portion of the Marshas called Old Romney 
Marsh was “ inned" by the Romans ; and as it is protected 
from the sea by tlie spit of shingle which runs from Hythe 
to New Romney, we niay conclude that thus far the present 
coast coincided with that which existed in the time of Cijesar. 
According to Mr. Elliott^ the very intelligent engineer of 
the Marshes, the Rother formerly emptied itself at New 
Romney, and there, accordingly, nn.tst have been the inlet 
whidi the tide originally entered. By a cautious and 
welbreasoned induction, Mr. Elliott arrives at the following 
conclasions : that an inland spit of shingle called “ Lydd 
Rypes" was the ancient beach south of this inlet, in the 
time of CiBsar, the remainder of Mungeness being a later 
accretion from the sea,—that this spit was prolonged across 
the bight formed by the Rother wlien it scooped out its 
present channel In the thirteenth century,—and that Old 
Winchelsea stood on this prolongation of the spit, many 
circumstances conspiring to fix the site of the lost town in 
this position. What then must have been the course of the 
tide-wave in tliese days of old 1 It must have come up the 
Channel unintorruptcdly along a coast of gentle curvature, 
and at New Romney must have been swiUIowed by an 
estuary spreading over some 50,000 acres. From tliis 
estuary it is now excluded, and instead of the uninteiTupted 
how I have desoribed, it ia dashed against the sliingle-beds 
of Dungeness. Diverted from its course, it runs round the 
Ness with a current like a mill-i'ace, and forms on the other 
side, in Romney Hoy, a strong eddy, so that when a vessel 
is wi'ecked (aa too often happens) on the west side of the 
Ness it throws up its timbers and the bodies of the poor 
fellows who went down in it in this Romney Hoy, Can we 
readily imagine a greater derangement of the tidal currents ? 

Let us now pass north of Dover to the Hood win Sands. 
All the antiquaries who have lately discussed the present 
question assume that tliese sands existed in the time of 
Cssar. Is this probable ? Somner, who ia preeminently 
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the antiquary of Kent^ inforras us that, “ Tvith several luen 
of judgment, it (i e^, tlio Goodwin) is looked on as a piece 
of later emergency than Earl Goodwyn" (Roman Forts, 
p, 24); while Sir Thomas Morels story of the Tenterdeu 
feteeple shows us that, in his opinion, the sandg. were of 
recent origin ; and his testimony is valnable, for though not 
a Kentish man, he was brought up in the household of 
Morton, Archbishop of Cantorbary^ wlio died in 1500 j and 
we may infer that such at that period tho opinion of 
educated men who had local knowledge, and, therefore, the 
best means of information* Loland (vii., 138) attributed 
tlm decay of Sandwich to the Goodwin Sands, and as Sand¬ 
wich wa^ a fiourishieg port in the fourteenth century, we 
may infer that it was not till the fifteenth that the sands 
attained those formidable dimensions which produced so 
much mischief. John Twine, of Cauterhury, that "learned 
old ^LS Camden calls him, describes, on the authority 
of " certain writers,” an island named Lomea, the history of 
which he connects with that of the Goodwin Sands. Accord¬ 
ing to him, it was exceedingly fertile and abounding in 
pastui'es, and w^aa once tho propei'ty of Karl Godwin, It 
was somewhat less elevated than Thanet, from which it was 
three or four miles distant, and it was swept away during a 
terrific storoi and an unusually high tide (De Rebus Albion!- 
cis. Lib. I). As Lomea is not mentioned in Domesday, it 
was probaldy destroyed before that compilation was made. 
Hector Boethius has also given us a short account of the 
Good win 3, wh ich, as far as it goe.q, is in perfect agrocment 
with that we have taken from the pages of John Twine, 
The conclusion tlicso considorations point to is confirmed by 
the names given to the celebrated anchoring grounds off 
Deal aud Sandowu Ccistlc—viz., the Downs and the Small 
Downs. The -word do?M-Jut signifies sand-hills, and in this 
sense is well known on both sides of the Ghanueh Imme¬ 
diately north of Saudown Castle is a tract of land covered 
with low sand-hilD, and which in the older maps of Kent—- 
PbiJipot^s, for eicatnple—is called the " smale downes/^ The 
sea has long been eating away this tract of aand-liills, and 
oven within my memory the changes wrought have been 
most extraordinary. The sea has lately reached the fort^ 
which has been dismantled and sold, and in a few months 
every vestige of Sandown Cattle will have disappeared. I 
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can. odIj account for the name given to tlio anchorage by 
supposing that it once formed part of these “ smalo downes 
and for a similar I'eason I infer that the Downs were aiso at 
one time dry laud covered with aand-hills* As the land Tvas, 
probably^ from the first nothing but a mud-banlc covered 
’ivitli sand, a deep channel might easily be scooped out of 
it. In the Eomney Marshes the sea-ailt has been found on 
boring to be folly ninety feet deep. 

1 think there can be little doubt that tlie flats round 
Sandwicli once projectod into the soa ag a low ness or fore^ 
laiid-^probably divided into islatidsj of vvliich Lomea was the 
easternmost After the destruction of this island, the Good¬ 
win Sands may have been gradually accumulated, not neces¬ 
sarily on the site of the island, but near It, and the Downs 
just as gradually excavated. If I have boon correctly in¬ 
formed, the Goodwins are stiU slowly growing to the south¬ 
ward, and the Small Downs are certainly, and by no means 
slowly, enlarging their boundaiios. How altered has been 
the woi'king of the tides in this neighbourliood appears 
from the fact that the beach now thrown up at Deal and 
Sandown is shingle, wheiBas we have very clear proof that 
it once aandK 

It may bo well to rooapitulato the several changes in the 
coast-line, on which I rely to support my inference as to 
there having been changes in the inshore tidal currents. 
They are—the contraction of the Tliames estuary owing to 
the inning of its marshes, the siltiug up of the Wantsum, 
through which we know that vessels sailed as late as the 
fifteenth century, the formation of the Goodwin Sands, the 
excavatiou of that deep-sea channel called The Downs, the 
inning of the Homney Marshes, and the creation of Duage- 
nass—and by the creation of Dungeuess I do not mean 
merely the accretions of shingle that have been added to it 
since the time of Csesar, hut the entirely new coufignration 
given to it owing to the bight wluoh the Kother excavated, 
when it formed its present channel some five eonturles ago. 
These are not ^^changemens peu considerables," according 
to the language adopted by General Creulyd but changes 

^ Generhl CrewTy'a Etude 1 oheriatied BpacutnEiojiff. Thaae speeulft- 
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of enormous maguitudOj suoli as arc ivithont parallel else- 
■^vllere on the Biitisli coast, or indeed on tlie coast opposite, 
if esoept the changes that have talien place in Holland, 
What effect theso ohaugos ivotild liave on the inshore our-^ 
r’ents I believe no one can tell. The laws which regulate 
these currents are to the List degree perplexing. They 
evidently depend on complex causes, and cannot he treated 
as mere ccrollariea to the law which reguHtes the great 
tide drift in mid-channel. No one by the mere aid. of 
calculation can say for how long a time the tide will run on 
a given day, at a given place, on the coast of the English 
Cliannel The modern theories which have been started on 
the snhjeet of the tides, admirable though they be, cannot 
solve the problem. The learned matliematician is on a level 
with the illiterate ; both must trust to “ the prActical man,^^ 
and wait for “observations*’^ To assume that changes, such 
as I have enumerated, could not affect the inshore currents 
off Dover, seems to me an assumption much too hazardous 
to reason from. 

If we hesitate to yield our assent to conclusions drawn 
from the state of the tides, we are necessarily tlirown back 
upon the statements made by the classical writers., Ciesar 
tells us lie “ advanced and from the language 

lie usually employs we may presume it was to the north¬ 
eastward ; for he calls the western parts of Britain “ the 
lower part of the island (B. G., IV. xxviii.), and it is 
generally admitted that the “ upper ^ or “ further port was 
to the nortli of tlie Portus Icius. According to a passage in 
Dion (Hist. Bom., XXXIX* li.), which Halley relied on, 
CiEsar went round a cortain headland, and lauded on the 
other side. The rounding of the South Foreland is the chief 
incident of the voyage from Dover-wtek to Deal * and this 
promontory was the only one on the coast, for Duiigeness 
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waa not then in o:3d3tonce* He brought his ships to a coast, 
leTol and opon (B, Gr., IV. j[Kiii.) and soft (E. Cr,, V. ix.jn 
All theso conditioJJ 3 are fulfilled if we suppose C^eaar to have 
landed on some of the marshy lands off Deal. If we land 
him at Hythe, though the shore be level, it can hardly be 
called opeHj for there is a range of heights at no groat 
distancOj and the word sofi seems strangely out of place 
when applied to a bed of shingle. It lias been said that the 
sliingle was soft "in a sailor's sense," as it would “give^"' 
when a vessel was beached npoii it. But I know of no. 
authority for assigning to it this meaning, and it surely 
indicates a soft, oozy and muddy shore. Can we suppose 
that Caesar would land close to Hythc harbour (the Fortus 
Lemannis) without once alluding to it, or upon a bed of 
shingle, ■where liia only means of obtaining water for 8,000 
or lOjOOO men would be from bis ships % 

As regards tlie length of the passage from the Continent 
to Britainj "we got the thirty miles at which Csesar rates it 
(B. G-.j V. ii.) by adding seven miles to the distance from 
"VVisaant tc Dover. He reckoned, no doubt, as D^Anvillo 
pointed out, from the port of departure to the place of 
landing. 

On his-second transit, Osesar carried over from thirty to 
forty thousand men, and sailed about sunset with a gentle 
so a th" west wind (B, G., V. viii.). He had with him SOO 
ships, most of them small, fiat-hottomed vessels, coustrueted 
sjiscially with the view of landing the soldiers in shallow 
waters, and of being afterwards drawn up on land; the 
time was, probably, the latter end of July, and wo may 
conjecture that he steered for Dover. At midnight tlie wind 
fell, and the fleet drifted with the tide, so that at daybreak 
they found they had left Britain on their left hand. Tho 
tide then turning in their favour, they betook themselves to 
their oars, and about noon reached their fomer landing- 
place. D'An'ville supposes they dinfted into the Tliames, 
and that six or seven hours’ rowing, with tho tide in their 
favonrj would carry them beyond Deal, and he therefore 
lands them at Hythe» But the drift could not possibly 
carry tlicm where D^Anville supposes. ' The flood-tide runs 
to the north-east; and if we draw a lino of eight or ten 
miles towards Dover, to represent the spaco sailed over, and 
then one of fourteen or fifteen miles to the noidh-east, to 
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represent the drift, T^e ahall liuTe the poflition of Cjosai^^s 
fleet at daybreaks They would, at that time, haTo the 
DoYer cliffs on their larboard bow, and would be about aa 
far distant from them as when they first startedn The ebl>’ 
tide would, perhaps, about counterbalance the error pro¬ 
duced by tbe flood; but, on the lowest computation, they 
would have to make some twenty miles tJi/tough the 
before they reached their former landing-place. When we 
remember the kind of vessels they were rowing, the soldiers 
fairly earned the compliment they received for their exertion a 
(R a, T* viih). 

Idle hiitona, affi'igbted at the vast number of vessels, 
deseited the shore and took refuge in tbe hills {loca 
B. G., Y. vhi.), and the same night Csesar marched against 
tkom to tho banks of a certain river about twelve miles off* 
The Britons opposed tho passage of the river with liorsemen 
and chariota drawn up on tho hill side^ but they were 
repulsed, and retired to a wood where was a fortified post— 
no doubt a British oppiditTn^ such as Ctosar has elsewhere 
desenbed, and, probably^ the stronghold of one of the four 
petty kings who, at that time, bore rule in Kent* The 
stronghold was attacked, and, afler some little trouble, taken 
by Cscsar. 

I believe thig stronghold was tlie capital of the district of 
which Canterbury is now the centre ; but our antiquaries 
make a great mlstaltc when, tliey suppose this city to occupy 
its site. Oanterbury represents the Homan casteUum, and 
the Eomans generally built their castdlum two or threo 
miles from the British (^pidum. If wc pass two or three 
miles down the Stour', we shall find a locality which answers 
all the demands of C^esai'^s narrative. North of the river is 
a range of low hills, on which still be large masses of natural 
wood. Tho rivor runs at the foot of the hills, and to the 
south of it is a fiat country which stretches away towards 
Sandwich and Deal. The latter place is about twelve miles 
distant. 

TJmse who maintain that Ccesar landed at Hythe suppose 
til at the night mai'ch caiTied hiiu to Wye* But at Wye the 
Stour is a mere brooks and there is nothing to justify u^ in 
supposing that thero was over a British fortress in the 
neighbourhood. It has, indeed, been assumed that this was 
the highway to Canterbury, and that a fortress was erected 
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to btiv the pitas, -which liaa been termed ^'"the BritisSi 
Thermopjlse," But if Cassaj* -wanted to reach Canterbury, 
why did he net at once‘march over tiie downs in the direc¬ 
tion in which the Roman Road was afterwards eaiTied ? 
The distance from Hythe to Gatiterbury wa^i little greater 
than that to Wye, and tlie road to the one was as easy as 
to the other. 

IrYhile on this subject of topogr’aphy, it may he well to 
notice an objection tliat lias been brought against Deal as 
the place of Offisar’s landing, The neighbourhood, of CEosat^s 
landing-place, it has been said, was a mixture of woodland 
and arable ; the uplands round Deal arc a chalk district, 
unsuited for corn crops and perfectly open. It might be 
answered that these uplands are e-^-ery autumn white 
with corn; and if it he said this is the result of modern 
fanning, I might reply that a system of long fallows 
might be a substitute for sheep-husbandry. It ia a mistake 
to suppose tliat the shallow soils -were not formerly culti¬ 
vated ; I have seen undoubted marks of ancient cultivation 
in localities where a modern farmer would long hesitate 
before he risked his capitah The disappearance of the 
woodlands is what might have been expected. Where are 
now many of our great historical forests,—Aivleu and 
Braden, for example 1 They have been long swept from 
the face of the counti’y. On the Downs further south, 
where the swal'd barely- covers the clialk, and the profits of 
the woodli^nd equal those of the arable, -^ve find the wood¬ 
lands preserved ; and the same character of coimtry, no 
doubt, once extended to Deal—a wide, undulating plain, 
dotted over with beechwoods. 

Cam don quotes Nennius as stating that Csesar fought at 
Dole, and he supposes the name to be the Welsh word Dol, 
which is generally said to mean a plain beside a river. 
This word, no doubt, gave a name to the town of Dol in 
Brittany, which, -like our Deal, is situated on the borders of 
an alluvial plain. It may have been the British name for tbo 
flats round Sandwich, and gradually appropriated to designate 
the seaport -is^hioh arose on their confines* When D'Anvifle 
affects to place the testimony of Nennina on tlie same level 
with that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, he shows a “want of 
critical discrimination. But the passage Camden refera to 
is certainly surrounded with difficulties arising from the 
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yariationa in tlie 3ISS. It was, no doubt, a subject of 
blunder and mistake aa early as the tenth oentuvy, and tlio 
attempts made by copyists to explain the mistakes, have 
increased the confusion. Dropping an obvious interpok- 
tion, the Vatican copy hn'nishes the fohoYring exti'actj 
which will, I thinks give the text much as it was read 
by Camden Tunc iulius csesar cum accepisaet totlus 
oj'bis singulare imperium et primus obtineret, yalde iratus 
ad b rytan niam cum LX ceolis peiTcnit in ostio fluminis 
tamensk, in quo naufragium nave-s dims perpessue sunt dum 
ille pugnaret apud dob bellnm . , * . . et iulius reyorsua 
est sine victoria caesis mihtibus fractisque nayibus/' 

The use of the phrase apud dolo strengthens my belief 
in the genuineness and the antiquity of tliis fragmont, w’bich 
was probably taken^ at least portions of it, from some yory 
ancient chronicle* Doh is, no doubtj one of thoae monoptote 
or undeciined nouns which occur so teetjuently in the Itine¬ 
raries, and appear to haye gene not long afterwards out of 
fashion. When the Wantsum was open, the country round 
Deal and Sandwich might very woU be described aa lying at 
the mouth of tlie Thames ; c'uid I think we may point to this 
fragment as bearing something like historical evidence in our 
favour, when %ye ventni'e to fix upon Deal as tho place where 
Cmaar landed* 

It is a source of no small comfort to me, differing as I do 
ui these spccuktioiis fi'om many whom I respect, to find 
tirat, both as rcgai-ds the port of departure and the place of 
landing, I am in so ebso an agreement with a man like 
Camden* 


JEDWJllV anEST, 



DI5C0TERT OF FLINT I^rPLEltENTS IN THE HIGHER LEVEL 
GRAVEL AT illLFOED HILL, SALISBURY. 

To the east of S^ilisburjj immedi^fctely above the point 
Tvhere a small tributary stream, called the Bourne, joins the 
Ri^er Avon, rises a, low chalk hill which is partially covered, 
with a thin layer of drift gravel, in every way corresponding 
to the implenient-bcaring deposit at Bemei'tou on the west. 
This deposit at Milford Hill is about one hundt'ed feet above 
the level of the rivers Avon and Bourne, ia thickest at the 
summit, gradually tliinTiing out on the sides, and ceasing 
altogether about Imlf-way down the hilL 

This drift varies much in dilferent spots, its general 
color, however, isdai'k oebreous brown ; the great bull^ of the 
gravel is composed of subangular cball; flints, some of them 
of very large si^e and but little rolled or water-worn ; tbej'e 
is also a considerable proportion of greensand chert, a few 
small bouldei'S or grey wethers of saceharoid sandstone, 
and some well-rollod tertiary pebbles from the eocene beds. 

There is a total absence of any thing like stratification, the 
gravel resting nuconformably upon the chalk, wlricli in parts 
has boon considerably eroded, giving rise to the formation 
of shallow pat-holes.’^ The only organic remains as yet 
found consist of a few land shells, all of species now existing 
in the neighbourhood, a small piece of bone, and a fragment 
of an upper molar tooth of a species of erjv>us* The shells 
found are of the following species :—Helix hispidn (very 
plentiful) ; Helix ai bustorum ; Pupa musoonim; and Zua 
lubrica. 

With regard to the implements, tliey belong almost with¬ 
out exception to the pointed typo, which, as Mr. Evans has 
befoi'e rouaarked, is the form most prevalent in the higher 
level gravels. They have all been made by chipping only ; 
there is a total absence of any subsequent human rubbing, 
although, in some cases, the sharp angles of the fractures 
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liaTG been mucTi Tvoru doTvii by travelling along tlie bed of 
ancient Drift river in company witli rongli stones and sand.' 
So mo are stained a bright ochveous colerj v?bilst others still 
preserve tlie original tints of the flints ; this is entii^ly owing 
to the xineqnal composition of the beds of gravel from which 
the implements have been derivedj and in no way affects the 
comparative age of tbe speciinens. 

Hitherto all the implements from the Drift have been 
stated as manufactured from flint, derived either directly or 
indirectly, in tbe shape of eocene pebbles from the chalk ; 
there are, however, in the Salisbury and South Wilts 
Museum two interesting exceptions to this rule, where 
the fabricator, either from duoice or necessity, has employed 
coarse gi^eeusand cliert, a material which, although much 
tougher, is far less easily worked than flint; one is h^om 
Milford Hid, and-the other, deposited by Mr. James Brown, 
is from the Diifb at Hill Head^ on tbe Bareham coast, a 
locality remarkably rich in tlie oval or lower-level type of 
implement.^ 

Besides the well-marked implements, which however rude 
in outward fcT^n still bear considerable evidence of design 
and forethouglit, there exists, scattered through the gravel, 
ft large number of rough flint flftkes or cliippings* which 
were aside as apparently of no use ‘ ijideed, such i-ough 
waste flakings must necessarily have been struck off in tJie 
manufacture of the more fiuLsIied tools, and they are impor¬ 
tant as supplying a link in the evidence that these remains 
are the handicraft of man. They are easily overlooked, and 
do not at first sight appeal much to the uneducated eye. 

Bui'ing the month of June last, from this spot alone, 
about thirty well-marked implements have been obtained, 
hence Milford Hill may fairlv rank with some of the most 
produotivo of the continental locahtics. The accompanying 
section of the gravel-pit (taken fium west to east) may 
suffice to illustrate the nature of the deposit. 

In the present state of our knowledge of this subject, it is 

^ Sm xlia valualiloHsEaoirfcy Hr. J&liTi in tbe SaUabijrj HrtE*tiin, illuatixiUne 
EmuB, FJS.A.j on typsn of tbo types of fai'm hy flpanimetxa frotit 

fliuti liEipIeiBoote of ilia drlfl, (u>i1 iho ti^ous loi^litieg in tiiia country cnid jn 
oltcuBMtftuocs oumacotud ivitli tlieit dig- BVanc*, wiiEi aftaimoJuiii remjiitia Ly 
ooverf botti Sn Jrtmoo And EiiglAiid, ntiiob tLoy euo ncoompanieil. Soo tbe 
AnibASfllogift, PoL sjcuvJjJ. p, XJcMi'Iptive CatiilD^Tie of tbe Jfluseticn 

3 Ali InirtruCtive fiCl'Icb of £iut (iHuAtruted oditLoti), whiob SQey be ob“ 

menta Irom tbe Drift Lue been formed t&ined fnHom Mr, E. T. Stovena, SnllBbury. 
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iiTulesirable to associate thsso implements ’with any crude 
theories as to their oiTgln^^ and this brief paper has merely 
sought to place Tipon record another well authenticated 
example of the finding of liuman.-worhed flint weapons in 
peifectly undisturbed beds of the Drift period. 



Nsrlib of tfiq CcrAvnl Pu nE ]L]llFDrd H]U. Solifitmiy, May, IBSl. 

DopUi, at tiv F:ic. I'D tc [but. 

A, Vegetable mould. 

E. Dark reddish gravel clay perfectly miatratified+ 

C. D. Sandy portions of the deposit, 

E. Loose 'whitish gravel with chalk marl* 

F. Small pointed flint implement dug out by Mr* Wheaton 
about 5ft* from the surface* 

a. p* uLACKssom?, 
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Olf A REillItJIABLE SCULPTURE LATELY EOURL IN BOLBlM 
CHURCH, KENT. 

During the ^^utuian of 1863 extensive repairs took place 
[tv the pariah church of Eobbing, Kent. In the course of 
the 'work piece of fine oolitic stoue^ most probably from 
Cactij about % feet i inches in lengthy and about 6 inches 
in its greatest ^edth throughout haying at one end the 
sculpture represented in the ■woodcuts, wa^ found in the 
south vraU of the chanceh forming the quoin of the ■western 
jamb of the scdilia.^ iChese recessed seats consisted of ^ 
arcade of the Decorated period in three comparimonts, 
separated hy small columns ; and at each end was a similar 
column attached to tlie jamb. The figures are 10 inches 
in height. From tliem downwards the continuation of the 
angle between them is chamfered off to foim a narrow face, 
and tliat and the two sides below tlio figures are carved 
with ornamental work, of which a portion is shown in the 
woodcuts. The two sides opposite to these (supposing a 
section of the stone when in block to have been a square) 
had been cut away to form a oavetto raoulding and a hollow 
to receive an engaged column, so as to correspond exactly 
with -the eastern jamb. It should seem therefore probable 
that the stone was cither taken from some other part of 
the churchj or brought from some other church, ■with the 
sculpture and carving on it, and worked up for- a portion of 
the sedilift. The top and also the bottom were plain, although 
not smooth. Mortar or cement might have been applied to 
them, but there was no appearance of any stone or other 
object having ever been attached to either of them* How¬ 
ever, the stone may have been shortened to adapt it to the 
place it occupied in the sedilia. "What tlm construetion mav 
have been of ■which it originally formed part, it is difficult to 
conjecture^ 

Bobbing is a small village, and the ch-urch one of moderate 

Ufo^dcutft lUJCOIapiinjLiig t(ii3 gl'ftlillB vary SuMeBafttUr tntoa by Mr. 
natifle Wo btcn ei&Outod from pfii>to- tf, Or. Pilchar of Sittiiigboufnft, 




an t]lS ^aria b. Ghttrcli of Bobbing, Eanl, 
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dimensions in the Decorated style through out, bat by no 
means enriched "witli ornament in any part The sculpture 
is evidently of earlier date. A shrine naturally occurs to 
the mindj hut there is no known historicfL] or other evidence, 
or even any tradition, of there having ever existed any slirine 
at Bobbingj or of there having been any saint, image, or relic 
specially venerated there* 

The stone was placed in the wall in a perpendicular posi¬ 
tion with the sculptured figures downwards, and the sculp¬ 
ture and ornamental carving inwards, so as to be wholly 
concealed. It is not improbable that this re-application of 
the fragment to a sacred purpose may have been regarded 
ag a becoming, if not reverential, mode of disposing of it. 
The position of the sculpture was, no doubt, reversed in 
order to get a plain surface on which to work the cavetto 
moulding corresponding to that on the other jamb. 

No other stone was found in the course of the repairs, 
which had any appearanco of having formed other part of 
the same construction as the stone In question. As so-on as 
this fragment was discovered, it waa taken to tho house of 
the Yicai*, the Rev. G. J* Simpson, to whom we are indebted 
for these paidiculara ; and there the mortar and dirt which 
adhered to it were carefully removed by him. It has sinco 
been replaced exactly where it was found, but in its proper 
position, and with the jamb cut away sufficiently to leave the 
sculpture and the ornamental carving open to inspecllon. 

The sculpture is probably of about the middle of the 
twelfth century* The subject of it will be seen to be a 
sainted bishop, holding in big left hand a pastoral staff and 
apparently giving tho benediction with hLs right to a ton¬ 
sured figure who has a book, and is bowing his head and 
raising his left Jiand in a manner expressive of great^ 
reverence.' This may probably have been intended as a 
representation of the ordination of a doacon. According to 
the practice of the twelfth century in regard to that rite, 
the deacon stood while the bishop delivered to him a copy 
of the Gospels, and pronounced the form of words used in 
an ordination of that kind* There was formerly great 
diversity in the mode of conferring that order in different 
churches ; see Martene do Antiquig Ititibus, lib. i. cap, viii. 
art. viii. In lator times the usage was more uniforra, and 
the bishop commonly placed a stole on the neck of the 
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candidate for tlie order of deaeoB before delivering to bim 
the Gospel® In this sculpture no stole appears; but, seeing 
the conventionality of the subject^ and hoTv little uniformity 
there ^aa for a long time in this ordination, the absence ^of 
the stole is not eoncluaive against this vioT\^ of the signifi¬ 
cance of \vliat is represented. 

The inscription over the bishop, read "with the contractions 
e:Ktended and the last letter supplied, is sabctus jiaticialis 
PITTS PATEONUa. The word ^patronus^* was sometimes 
used for ^^episcopus;'' hut it may here have been used to 
signify also the ecclesiastical relation of the bishop to the 
deacon whom he is ordaining. The inscription over tlie 
latter is missing, except probably the final letter, for an L 
precedes the inscription over the bishop. It was most 
likely the name of the person whom the ^bishop appears bo 
be addressing, and was begun neai' the middle of the spat^* 
and caiTied Into the other compartment to show more cleaiiy 
that the two figures formed one subject. ^ 

St. Martial was one of the first apostles of France, having 
been sent thither from Rome, with several others, about the 
year 2-50. He was the first bishop of Limoges, and his name 
is fiLinous in martyrologies. Little, however, is known of him, 
and no real or legendai'y iiicidGnt in Ids life has been disco¬ 
vered that tlirows any light on tlie subject of this sculpture. 

The representations of St. Martial most tre<^ueiitly _pp^“ 
tray the sainted bishop standing near an altar, and receiving 
from Sh Valerie her head, which bad been cut off. The 
Abb^ Texier gives an example of tliis subject from the 
enanieLcd shrine of St. Valerie ; date thirteenth ceutury. It 
occui'a likewise iu painted glass of the fourteenth century 
published by tlie Comte de Lasteyrie, and in a bas-relief on 
a tomb of the same peiiod.^ St. Martial is also sometiTiies 
figured in the act of extinguishing a conflagration In a 
beautiful sepulchi'al memorial of a priest at^ Cln^nerailles 
in the aucient Limousin, a sculpture ol the thirteeuth cen¬ 
tury, the saint is seen ascending the steps of a kind of throue or 
elevated platfom, on which a figure of the E. V. Mary, 
and swinging a censer. In this curious subject St. Martial 


= See Cnuou Eaeli'a CTitiruli of Our 
PAtbera, toL iil part IS. p, i&l. 

a Teaiar, TiSflnd auf loa argailMie™ at 
lee ^maiUfture LimogflH, platis V. wilI 
H^tuird do la Painture sur Vdi'i-e, 


pssr lo Comte de LnEta^Cj pi. jliiL; 
JlAtlBsiar, HiEh. de l^Art MflUtiUHMSla], 
putt ii. plat* ftt the eud of tlio v&lnmaB; 
Eats frleo (Su^biuilt^* UHeful DiEjtiQmicure 
Lc*tioe™J>tiT^ia, col. 401 . 
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appears to be associated Tvith tlie martyrdom of St. Oyr aud 
his mother St. Julitta.^ 

There are some peculiarities of ecclesiastical costume 
'w'hich this sculpture may serve to illustrate, not undeserving; 
perhaps, of eKamiuation* In the episcopal figure may be 
noticed, first, the sdnt^lar mitre^ low aud^ for the period, 
unusually pointed^ the two points moreover being somewhat 
widely eepai‘ated. It appears to exemplify a fikshion of 
transition between the low mitre of the twelfth century, 
worn BO that the apioes oi' horns are at the sides, the inter¬ 
vening depression being over the forehead when seen full- 
face. l^ot long after the mitre seems, it were, to have been 
turned partly round, so that one waa over the brows, and 
the other at the baclt of the head, A curious example of 
the low bifid mitre of the eleventh century, copied from a 
MS. in the Barhermi library, is given by d’Agiiicourt, ph Iv. 
These peculiar ties are well illustrated by episcopal seals* 
As instances of the fashion first dosoribod may be cited 
the seal of Italph, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1114, and also 
that of Thomas ^ Becket, llfiS, published by Mr. Gough 
Nlohols in the Gentleman’s Magaziccj on which the outline 
of the upper part of the mitre is a regular crescent.* Other 
examples are supplied by the seals of Alexander, Bishop of 
Lincoln, 1133, and Robert hig successor, 1147; also by 
those of two bishops of Exeter, Itobert, 1128, and John the 
Chantor, llSd* lu France we may notice, among numerous 
examples of a like hi^hion, the seals of Eotrodus, Archbishop 
of Rouen, lies, and William, Archbishop of Eheims, 116S. 
An early illustration of the low mitre pointed in front is 
supplied by the seal of "W^illiam dc Longchamp, bishop of 
Ely, 1191* may next observe, in the figure of St* 

Martial at Bobbing, the absence of the amice, which is in¬ 
variably to bo seen in later times with its stiff pai'ura at 
first sight appearing like a collar of the chasuble, and wdtli 
small folds in front where the parura opens on the throat. 
Ill this sculpture the chasuble seems to have a broad em- 

^ Sflia tXa duBc;rEptl<jn of LIiib roMfliri:- COEncraetido tlbi -OTag. qqna mlilii tHidi- 
fttilfl moDumeut by tha Abhi Ttisiti-, diftU,” Sag sIbd tlia M&unel 
DidiVIi, Aanolts AtelJ^ol. C ii, p. 203. gt jEaQueil dsa InfloriptioEB du 

Bt. MarhiEil ifi. Mpreaentad iu nn eOgriV- LimougLn, by llio Abbe Taiiar, Poibcera, 
iD^ by Sab. LfSidutc Jmealiaif before nn 1S61* 

AlUir ■ aboT* is (leen a may of light ® Oant Mag. roL luac. N. S. p. 434. 

tUe iBacriptioEi—*^11. J. C., poat[>r booot 
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troidereii inargia ai^ovind ttie iiecl:, terminating in ft, collar 
which, turns over and forms a little roll under the chin in an 
unusual fashion. In the earlier representations of bishopa, it 
inaj" be obserYod^ that the amice is not shown ; thng^ in the 
representation of Egbert in an EvEingeliary of the tenth 
century at Treves/ chasuble has a broad margin brought 
to a point in front upon the throaty and carried up behind 
the head like a hood thrown back upon the neck^ It ean^ 
indeedj scarcely be affirmed that this is not an early form 
of the amice, hut its appearance is dissimilar to that of the 
vestment in question at a subsequent period. Another 
curious representation of pontifical usages at the same 
period, in regard to tho ornamented collar of the chasuble 
and the non-appearance of the amices ia to be found in a 
Pontifical at RoueriH^ It is worthy of observation that in 
both those instances last mentioned the bishop is seen with¬ 
out a mitre. That pontifical ornament is not mentioned in 
the earlier rituals in the ordination of bishops. Some learned 
liturgical writers are of opinion that the mitre was scai'cely 
adopted before 1000,® 

TJie effigy attributed to Maurice, Archbishop of Eouciij 
who died in 1235, but possibly of somoifhat earlier date, 
represents a prelate vested in sumptuous pontificals; the 
upper part of the bust and also tho shoulders are covered 
by a rich deep embroidery with a small erect col¬ 
lar. This last may possibly represent the amice, although 
indistinctly. The fine monumental statue in question at 
Rouen cathedral may seem, in tlicsc foaturos of its details, 
to present certain analogies witli the episcopal figure at 
Bobbing,® 

Under the chasuble in which St, Martial is vested there 
appears a garment wuth wide sleeves and open at the sides, 
resembling the dalmatic, but with this exception, that it 
reaches to the feet, where the skirt terminates in a broad 


* Da Tii'oe, Oftstuuote Jn mpyen l£*j 
tom. i, pJ. 72 . 

7 See tliQ Mtmoir hy late M'r. 

AteliaeoJogut, vol. xiv. 
pi S9. Amouf ututiy of tho 

earlj foitn oE tile fliitrOj, vary low stud 
ivUhaut pcala, throe of bitbopa 

in Optfc. MS. Netd C. IV.j Au^lo-iNorman 
ftrt ihaut ni[Ly apeuialLy ba cite A 

This illumin [Ltlon h^ been wall reprg-^ 
rlu oed in Shaw'a DraiucEj tgL L 


^ CompMfe tli 9 of BeiSda-, 

Bishop gf Wlaebcfiter, nurlSi. Cjuthlao, m 

Hurl, Chni'tei* V. 6, fnithfally raprfr^ Head 
la Stiavr^B DrBcSaa, toI. i. The broad 
jewol^d OoUar oftija cbaagble, 114 it tibad'a 
[Ippeetlfl to ba, Ebmds np ball bid iho 
bead forming an angnla'T peal:. Tha 
dAta oE tbiB dL'awin^ is lata in -Uio twalfbl 
ofninry. 

* Tombaau3t de 2& Cntb-Sdrale da 
Eoaen, par A, Dovillft, pL It. p. 
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Or fray or embroidered berdure, and tbe eleevea have like¬ 
wise at the Wrist'S bands of similar ornament. Althongb. in 
other representations of pontifioal vestments both the tunic 
and dalmatic commonly appear reaching only to the kneOj or 
a little below it, there can soarooly be a doubt that tho 
sculptor here intended to represent one of those episcopal 
garments. Lastly, the termination of the stole, aa it must 
probably he considered, may be noticed under the chasuble, 
its fringe reaching as low as the margin of the shirt at 
the feet. One end only is indicated, which may have 
occurred through an oversight of the artist, possibly to be 
attributed to the dimimitivo dimensions of the figure. ■ Its 
breadth is, however, so great that possibly the sculptor 
intended to represent the two ends of the stole, hut has 
omitted the line of separation. The head of the pastoral staff 
lias unfortunately been broken off; it seems to have turned 
outwards. The outline of the pointed ferrule may however 
bo distinguished^ and it recalls the verse insenbed at Toulouse 
over a sculpturad figure of St. Satumin—- 

Carva trahit quoa recta regit, pnra ultima puiigitt 

The supposed deacon, ss will be seen by the woodcut, is 
tonsured; his hair and short board are arranged in small 
regular lochs, and carefully chiseled, though imperfectly 
shown in the cut. He is vested in a loose garment reach¬ 
ing to the feet; over this is a kind of mantle falling in 
ample folds. Around its collar, which seems to stand up 
and turn slightly over at its margin around the nook, in 
like manner as that of the bishop^s vestment before dcscribeci, 
there is a h and of simple ornament or embroidery ; no fasten¬ 
ing is indicated at the throat. Under the right arm there 
is a book, doubtless the TocH^tus or Gospels delivered to the 
deacon at ordination; in the hand, which does not touch the 
book, a fold of di'apery is held up, poasibly, as has been 
suggested, with a certain reverential Intention of which we 
see examples in works of early art. It should seem to have 
been thought indecorous to bold the Gospels, or any object 
of very sacred character, in the bare hand. Not unfre- 
qnently the is to be seen wrapped in a coveriog 

termed camisia} 

It may be difficult to ascertaiTi what were the garments 

’ Sw Du-Eaii|a, v. CainiafcEH liliroruin, JUji «. Annigeii; edit. Htinsotel* tam. i* 
col. 4^1. 
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whidi file sculptor here intended to represent, I'lie proper 
attire of tiie deacon in early times is indicated by tho Pon¬ 
tifical of Eegberht, Archbishop of York^ in the eighth 
century. They are thus specified in the prayer for their 
consecration ;—“Lane planetam famuli tui ill. sen pndorem'* 
(s, poderem) ^'albam ao stolams cingulum orariumque dextera 
tna sancta benedicere digneris/^^ There is, however^ no 
slight difficulty in satisfactorily identifying these liturgical 
garments respectively* The first is nsu^Iy explained as 
signifying the chasuble* Tvhicli seems somotiraes to have been 
thus designated, but here it appears distinct from the 
iTith which in the context the priest is stated to have been 
vested at ordination. In the Saxon Glossary attributed to 
Elfrio, Archbishop of Canterbury A.B. 995* we find*— 
oseppe* z. eappa sen palhnm ” The above 

mentioned wae doubtless* as its name expresses, a long gar- 
ment reaching to the feet,—^‘tunica talaris,"—and* according 
to Canon Eock, identical with the mbuetda, which w^as worn* 
as we learn from the canons enacted in the reign of Edgar* 
under, the alb*^ and properly to be distinguished from it* 
although confounded with that vestment by some later 
writers. Thus, likewise* in an Anglo-Saxon Pontifical in 
the Public Library at Rouen attributed to tbe tenth cen- 
tnry* tbe prayer for their benediction at tbe consecration of 
a church enumerates the following : planetam ac easulam* 
atque superhurnerale* seu poderem* alham ac stolam* cingu^ 
lum oraiiumque." We here learn tliat the term supm^- 
hum&^ale^ usually considered to denote the pall or an ornament 
resembhng it and attached to tbe chasuble, designated als-o 
a long garment sueli as the priieris before noticed. The 
priestly vestment called sup^'indumenlum or superhumei'ale 
is thus described by Eucberius* bishop of Lyons in the fifth 
centuiy*—“ est velut in caracallee modum, sed sine cuculo ; 
cujus vestimenti duo sunt genera* uniim lineum et simplex* 
quod sacerdotes babobant* aliud diversis coloribus ot auro 
gemmisque contoxtum* quo soli pontifices utebantur/^* 


* Martena. Aut Bcel. Hit. lib. i. C. tuI., 
to!, ij. p. 34 , fldit. llaftHiicil, 17 B 3 . Sse 

also CaaoQ Kwk'e CJjulnfili of our 
toL liL part 3 L p. 51 . 

^ of Eibglaud* edit 

Tfiofpe. to], jL p. 25a Cfcurcli our 
toL L p. 4 CO. 


* Arclia(M3lo£3®j tgI. i3tT. p. £C2. Tbo 
reprafteDtdtj^jTifl of u, blibop ftud idCMOiiA 
iQ th« In this MS. nro XPell 

deaer^iug of aisininatlon. Ibid. 

plDiEas 2^, S-C. 

^ Bee DLEUtm^e* SaparhmnerBle* oad 
Dthur outliOiibis^ Uiure cited. 
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On careful comparigon of the foregoing pasgageg it may 
aeem probable that the ecclesiastic portrayed in tbe curious 
sculpture at Bobbing is a deaconj wearing either the poderis 
or the albj and oyer it a kind of cope without a hood (“in 
cara(^allse modum"), ajid differing chiody from the pontifical 
cope in being of more simple character. It is remarkable 
that there is no indication of the stole, so specially fissociatcd 
with the ordination of a deacon* but it must be remembered 
■that the Stole was customarily placed upon the left shoulder 
of the postulant, and it may -tlierefore be supposed to be 
concealed under tbe upper garment uipresented in this 
SGulptui'e. It wag only when the deacon became a priest 
that the bishop placed the stole about his neck so that its 
two ends fell in equal lengths on both sides in front of the 
wearer* as commonly seen in sepulchral portraitures and 
other representations of ocolesiastlcs. 


W. S. W. aU A, W. 
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1>OOU1IENTS KELATIIJvG TO THE FAMILY OF SW^IfFORIi. FROM 
TEE KETTLETHOEFE TIXLE-EEFLS OF OOLOKEL CEACEOFT- 
AMGOTTS. 

CQfraiTiusiJc^tied il>7' J£DWIN QBORdE JARVIS. 

Fon tlic follo^Ting doaiinients, pr^aerv^d aimjng the title-deeds of Cot. 
Cracnoft-Amcotts, we ar& indebt^ to tbe hindnesS of the Rev. Edwin 
Jar via. They will be seen to relate to property iti the parish of Ifjattla- 
thoTpe, Liueolnahiraj now belonging to CoL Qraeioft-Am cotta, and in tlie 
adjfljC-Qnt townshipa of Laugh toftOQ and Fentonj In the same county. 
Ahbougb perhaps coioparatively of amall hiaterioal intereat, and supplying 
no new gOBjealogical facta^ yet they introduce u* to eavei-al mctnbora of u 
ffttnlly closely connected witli the dl&lingmshed son of Edward III. and 
the royal house of Lancaster. The doaumentniy evidence, moreover, con¬ 
nected' with the SwynfoL'd family is very limited : there Se a brief com- 
jnunication by the late Mrh Huntor publkhcd in the Archmologiaj vol. xisvi. 
p, 2^7f wliicli brings before ua two deeds reEating to Sir Thomas Swynfordj 
in tbe time of Henry VL, tb&t were found at WoUey in YcrkaliEi'Cj among 
the evidences of ilr. Wentworth, to whose son, the late Mr. George Went¬ 
worth, we have often bcea ludebced for erau£cripta of dncinnenta from tlie 
siLtoe source. 

The documents nre hers placed in ehronological order ; of the greater 
part it has been thouglit that abstraets would be fonnd sufficient; and 
tlie repnaiuing two arc printed at length with the contractiona extended. 

1. Bond from Sir Thomas Swynford to William Avinsel of Horbliug. 

Geste endeuture teiucyngo qe, eeni men Sir Themas de Swynforde 
aoyt oblige a Wiliham Annscl de ilorbling on vint nn iivera six aonth' viij. 
deners de sterlingcs par eon eacrit obllgatorie apaicr a la feate Soiut 
Michel proschoTn aveuir, ot cum le dit men Sir Thocoas eyt grannte et 
assigoe is dite WiLiham et see assignies a prendre ct a degti'eyudre doin;s 
lez ucaners de Horhling et de Segbroke ^ cu lez apnrtcnanccz pur un anucl 
reute de quatre livres dargent et pur im robe covenable pur un chlvaler do 
eute men Sir Roger le Estrange, a prendre la robe a la feste de Houwel et 
la rente de quatre livers a lez festex de F£mcb' ct de Seiot MicEiel per 
ouwcJe porcioune a tote la vie le dite mon Sir Thomas, cum par uu csei'it 
da annuite au dite Sir Thomas par le dite moa Sir Roger en fete plus 
plcinement ct (jfc) contenuz ; Ic dite WDiham Auusal vouto et graunte par 

I Uoi'blinjf is eitunte about two miles of Hotbliug on tbu road from Qraatbam 
«ut of Foiklngbam, Lincotiiisbii^ Sed^ tib f^’ottua^Lim. 
brook li» about ei^lit milce to tbti west 
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luy ^ (sit;) ex-ecutoura ije si le dite nton Sit Thoinae seit preat a server 
au dit mou Sir Koger^ aolom le purports dit annuice fftit a mon Sir dit 
thorn asy deioa le Contite de Nicole a lea coustoges moci Sir dit RDg&t*j iBalbt 
qe le dite WjlJhani Auus§l ns aott paa onate ne destourbe a prendre ]& dite 
annuel rente da quatre livers et de la robe avant dite ; at qe 1& dEte mon 
Sir Roger le Estrange qe ore eat ne a nul altre tenaiita do matiara de 
HorblEng et de Segbrote de la rente et da lez robea ftvant dltz, isaint qe le 
dit Wiliham Aunee] ne aoyt desteui-be a destroyndrc at a prendie la dite 
annuLta; et qe le dit won Sir Thomae solt preat de nvouwer et a niGintonir 
a le^i coustaga^le dit WiOiharfl qujmttfl le ditoE WilElintti en ierm pur lever 
de la^annulte nvant dite en le non le dit Sir Thomas ot a le ous ct profit lo 
djt Wiliham ,; adontea le dite eacrit obligatoi ie de vint im livera aiz soutli^ 
viij. deners soit tenu pur nulj ^t Bi non qe ie dit oBeriCo obligat&rie de vint j* 
liver aii south^ viij, deners soit tenu ptir bon et eatoise en aa force* En 
temoinannoe de cestoa ehoeez a cestc eudonturo lee parties eu£ dlteTs 
ontrechangablemant ount mys lour seels* La date a SIcford li Inndy pros- 
ebein devante le fesce Seint Murguretc Ian du ragne Je Roy Edward terco 
spres le eonqnaete vint syme [a.d. 1353), 

The Mah irliich wae appended by n parebweett label to the foot of the 
document, ig lost. 

2* Srant by Jobn de Soynte Croie, lord of Ketticthorpe, to Thomas 
Frankys of Rettlothorpe, of a tenement in Kettlethorp^e and half a. bovate 
of laud> to bold to him and the beira oif bis body at the annual rent of 5s. 
Witnessed by ** Jobanni Elio Gerardi do Ketiltborpo* Henrtco Sei^ante de 
eadotn, Jobanni Clajpolte de Laghtertone et aliTs*"' Dated at Kettlctborpe 
on Sunday befoi-c l(]ohaeliJQas> 1350* 

3* GjTLnt bj John de Dovdalo, dwelling in Cbaworthe^ domine 
KEaterine de Swjnfordo domluo da Xetdltborp/’ her beiru and asaigiiE, 
of certain tenements whieb be had of the feolfoiont of Sir Robert de North- 
wode^ rector of ICettletborpa* and Jobn de Cborlej, dwelling In Lintoln, in 
the town and fields of Kettlethorp and Laghterton^ to bold to ber^ lier 
heirs and Hisigtis. Witnessed hj " domino Roberto de Norlhwode rectore 
occlesie dc Kotilthorpe, Jobanng de Ealbam (?) do aadem^ Jobauuo de 
CleipoHe de Laagbtertone, Thome Madreffen (?) de endem, Thonia fllio 
Hugonis dfi. ICetiitliorpe, et aliis.” Dated at Kettletboipe, on the Foa&t of 
the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 3 Eioh, II* (Sept. 14, 1379). There is 
appended by a parchment label an imperfect impreBsion of a aignet ring 
On red was j the; deyiec was probably St. Cliriatopber. The following 
momorandum is endorsed in a later band upon the deed : Tbya Norwod 
gave tho lord^bip off Kettyltborp in taylle to Hugo Swynford*” 

4* CLiLni by Nicholas TTebdeono* tnigbtj to John do Sciicrby,* citizen of 
Lineolnj in fee simple of all the rents and Bervices of all his teoauts in 
Langbterton, Fenton^ and KettletJiorpo. Witnessed hy '* Roberto perBona 
Beclosie do Eotultborpo, Jobanno de Claypole dc Laghtertone, Tboma de 
Matbei'aay de eadeni, Johanne do TorteBay, Willelmo filio Walteri de 


^ Probably tbs fianie ptrson ivli 0 jg in iLt north of LinflcJnehtrOi called 

Cftl[e(i in the following oOCluaflffnt John Searby. 

''■de Barby*" Thare is a parish neiir 
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S!vi'albj+ et Dated at Laug-Uterloii, on Mondaj'j on the Feaat of 

St, Andrew the Apostle^ 7 Eicii. II. (Novt 30, 13S4J. 

An impreasion of tlie fioal»Cif Sir Xtcholas Hebdenne is appended bj u 
parchment label to the foot of the doeument^ The deTiee ia a Blnicld. 
placed diagonnlJj within a lozeng&shaped panel oraapaented with gothic 
tracery, bearing ermioc five fuaita in foss^ and eoaigned with a helm on 
which is a Crest, appatentTp a bird''s head ; of the legend the letters 
sicb: . . +, . zbu^den, in black letter^ rerLiain+^ 

5 , Grant by John de Serby citizen of Lincoln to Lady Katherine de 
Swynforde lady of Kettletborpe in fee sin^ple of all hie rent whicli 
he bad irt Kctclethoi'pc* Laugbtertonj, and Fenton in the county of 
Lincoln, called “ HoTvelle-rentj^''^ which he had of the gift of Sir EicbeTaa 
*' Eebdeyne^^’ knight. Witnessed hy **Johanne de SuttonC;, cive Lincoln', 
Jehanne l^orman de oadeeo, Eoberte de Sutton^ de eadco], Johanne de 
Clnypulle, domino Eoborto persona do Kotelthorpe, Johanne filio Heonci de 
Fsntone, et multls aliis.” Dated at Kettlethorpe on the Feast of St. James 
the Apostle, 11 Eich. II. [April 30,13SSJ+ The seal, which was appended 
by a parchment label to the foot of the document, is lost. 

6. Grant by T bom as Ajlemere of Itettlcthprpe to Lady Katherine 
DiicbcBs of Lancaster, in fee simple of a piece of land. 

Seiant pi'eseiites et fnturi quod ego Thomas Ajlemere de iCetilthorpe 
dedi concessi et hac pre&cntE carta noea cooffirmaTi) Domine ICaterino 
Duoisso Lancastre domino de Ketilthorpe Lerodibus et asslgnatis snia 
unam placiam tsrro, nnper unum onrtilagi(um), contiDentem in Jongitudine 
triginta ulnae regia cum ^uatnor policihus {fic}, et abhuttat super solum 
diet! Thome Tej'sns boriiim, (et) super 1'Jacll regiam versus ocoidenten], et 
super fo&satmn diotl Tbome verana orlenteisi, et coutinet in se In ktitu- 
dino povem nlnaa regias, et abbuttat super soEum diete dotnine Laclase 
versus aiistrnm, habeudflm et tencDdam prodiotam pladam torro dieto 
domine Koteriug Duoisa^ LunoaBtre donilne de Ketilthorpe heredibns et 
ajisigoatls snia, liberc, ijuieLe, bene et in pace. Et ogo VorO predictus 
(Thomas) et heredes md omnem prediotani pl&ciam terre diete domine 
Kftterine Dutisso Laucastre, hcr&dibus et aesignatis suis, contra ennnes 
gout&s warantiaablmna ct imperpetuum defendemBs, In oujus rei tesli- 
moniQ hutc presenti Carte meo sigillum meum apposui. Hiis testibns, 
Jobajine do Staffordo atinigero, Eeberto Hare, Johaone liohynBOJie, FbllEppo 
do Ketiitliorpo, ot Johaniie fillo ejusdem Philippi, I^ficholao) Gcrarde, 
Johanne Clerke, et multis sHi (sic). Data apud Kctilthoi^ die Mercnni in 
festo translacioDis'^ Sancti Edwardi Regie, anno rogni Regia Henriei 
quarti post oenquestnm Auglie soeundo (Oct. 13, s,d. 1400). 

The seal, which wcb appended hy a purehmeut label, U lost. 


^ Th.e itrtQB ot Habdao, of Ee-hdcn ia 
Craven, njw given by ]&urJte as 
fusila ia f&saa ffUr In tba Boh gf Arms 
of tte reign of Rjcbard IF. edited Ijj Mr. 
■WiUemeut we fini " ETo. 474. Monsr. 
Hiyden. Itrmine five fuella iu feis goisa.” 

* Feasibly a Tiont for owelty {equahty) 
on BOffle pirtittonj cojapure, Lowovar, 
the document 7 vn/rtiy 1 b which 


mention is made of landa in LflughbCirlan 
“ de fMdIo de Howello.'' 

^ Some UBCortiiinty eii^ts in regard to 
this fMtst; the £TSt tmnjlntloO uf 
Edwnrd, kin? and martyr, having been 
sssfgued to rah. li£, and the EQCoud to 
Jaile It ia tbereforc potnihla tb&t 
the dotinneot here printed ahnuld be 
ttferrad to 4 -D. 1101 . 
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7, [lated at Laugittfirton Tuesday next, before Baatar 14 Hen. YI- 

(April S* L43 G)h whereby Thocnae Swynftjrd, Knight, gt^iuted to Peter Starve 
of NevrtoQ '^unum uiesuagluua In Laghlercone qutu du>ibue bovatis terre et no- 
¥em aerie et dimldli^ pralii com perlitieneiiB erne eu Laghtorlone predict' de 
feodo dt Eowchc; quaxuEu una aera et dinitdin jacent super WeliaUle, et una 
acra et dimidin jaceat super Robertl'Lo1mc> uua itere et dimldLa jiiceat super 
Hevedlanddaiilei et [jutuque acre jscent super HortEiredgate, cutn uua 
dimidia ncra jirati In W^Edaille and also hcvatacu terre in ae 

rjoutlnonteEn yigijiti quatuor acraa terre de fcodo domini de KattlltEiOrpe^ 
cum quatuor aerls prati jacentibus in WcbluiUej eutu oapitibue liei'bagii, 
et uuam redam pratl jacautem bo (sk] Hertbradgatc ax orientnii parti de 
Daynptdsjk inter pratum Tliome Aylmer ex pnrte aub trail et pratuni 
Johannis Searle ex parto boriaii, que nupar fnerutit Roberti Clejpole de 
Laghtertone, et que habui cx dono et feofameuto Johausiia PliHipottc diQ 
Kottiltborpe to liolJ to tbs said Peter, bis heirs, and asBigns for evci-, at 
the yeaidy rent of iSs* 3d. to the lord of Kettlctberpe, Witnessed by 
** Roberto Manby, Eugene de Lincolne de Houtone, fCobcrto Bmound de 
Lagbtertone, JoLanno ^fautouc do eiwlem, Jobantte Pox de Feutunej et 
muStis ftUis." 

There is appended by a parclimcnt label a fragtoont of the seal of Sif 
Thomas Swynford on bright red wa:;; of OLLOolar form;, diam. about l^iu. ; 
device^ a sliiold plaoed diagonally j bearing a ehcviioii probably eliargcd 
TTitli three boars' heads, now effaced ; there remaina on the sinister side, 
as a supporterj a wolf or dog eollared ; of the legend may be read the first 
words ;—siaiLLu : tjioma . , . . in black letter.^ 

S. Boud from Tliomas Swynford, Knight, to Peter Stowe of Newton 
“ (Nautone juxta Trente in comitatu Lincoln) ” ici 10^., payable at 
ClirittmaA tbcu noit ensuing. listed April 4, 14 Eeu. VI, (a.P, 1436)/ 

The seal of Sir Thomas Swynfoi'd whioh was appended hy a label 
partidly cut from tlie bottom of tlio partbnnjntj is lost, 

9. IndentuL'e dated at Lincoln Sept. 3+ 1 Edw. IV. (1461), between 
TlkOiuas Swynford, Baq, of the one part, and William Swyn- 

ford, Baq., of the otlier part, which wititeBsed that, although tlie said 
Thomas by Ids Statute Merchant dated at Litiooln Sept. 8^ 1 Bdw. IV., 
was bound to the said William in 200L to be paid to the same William 
hia heirs or executors at bliohaelmas tl^ou next ensuing, the said Wiiliani 
granted that if be, bis hedrs, and aB&Lgus ehauld quietly enjoy fur e^'er tlie 
manor of Ketticthorpe with its appurtenances, whicli the said William bad 
of the fecfffioent of the eaJd Thomas, without any disturbance by the said 
Thomas^ his bolrs^ or assigns, then the said Statnte Mei^thant should bo 
void. 

The first of the docusnente given above is a bond from Sir Thomas de 
S wynford to William Ann sol of Horbliiig, Lmcolnsbire, in the sutu of 


^ la Ebe Boll of " Ich cons B lea armaa 
abaucres do about 

sdltsd by Sir NicholiM! H4iaTia Ifioolna, 
W 0 £nd the anus of tlie gtdmd&tbei' {>f 
tha Sir Tbomafl Swjnford party to ELjiti 
dacd are thuB blasoned^^' Sire Tboiaas 


de Swyneford, de argast a un cIiBvemuD 
da iStilblaa a iy. teSbea de Cfla^lara da 
gowlyg.” 

^ Nawtou lasitiuito Star KcbtlathoFpe, 
abbuE niBja mdAs want of Llaoula. 
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21^* Ss. Sdn TTitb & oosjOitbu, for better securingr to him jearly 4L of 
atlYei' and a gowu saitabl* for a knEght of the suite of Sir Roger TEatrange, 
TrUich Sir Tnortjaa being entitled to out of the mniiors of Horbling itmtl 
Sodgebrook had granted to Wilhatn Asinacl for Inis life, The Sir TIioosm 
do Siryiifordi pirty to this deed, waa the father of Sir Ilagh, tbe fii'at 
huehanil of Katlierine Eoet (ftflenravds Doolie&j of L&noa9tor)t and lord 
of tlie manor of Kettlethorpe j lie died So Edw, IJI. ISSlj leaving Sir 
Ifughj Ida aon and heir, of full Jige. The grant to Sir ^ftiomas de Swjnford 
out of the manors of Horhling nnd .SedgehrooV vfa^ by Sir Roger VEatrango 
of Knokyn, Sbropahire. who was thou jojil of tbcui.^ Tbo land, preserved 
among Coh Cracroft-Amcotb^fl evideneoa, was probably part of an ai^miigij^ 
ment for retnining Williaro Auuael to do some aevviee rt5 a knight, jointly 
with Sir Thocuaej in tlie retinue of Sir Eoger I’Estrange. 

In No, 2 vfc find a grant of a tenement and land by John de Sfc+ Cross, 
deaevibed as lord of Kettletliorpe, to TbofiOfts Fratikya of that place. The 
family of St. Crow seems to have been of some note in those' pnrta of 
Llncotnahire in the reign of Edward 1, Gilbert de- Baneba Ci'ueo held a 
knight^s foe in Upton, probably tiie parish of tliab name not far distant 
from Kotbiethorpe towards the north, 

The deed No, 3', dated 1373, brings under our notioe Katherine de 
Swynford, deEfiribed here, and also in the Bubse^ueut doeomemt. No, .5. 
beariug date 1388, ne domTia of KettVetborpe j it rolates to tenomente 
in that place and the adjacent township of Laughterton. At the period 
of the date of this grant she had, it is evident, beoome tUu mistieis of tbe 
Duke of Lutneaster, as John Beaufort, their eldofit son, was created a 
knight in ISSl, m^d must hnvc been bcni na early as 1375, 

It may bs hardly nenessai'y to remind our readers tl^at we owe to the 
indefatigable nessarotkcs of tho late Sir Nidiolas II. Nicolas a concise but 
C'omprehejiBLve notice, giTcn in the Eicerpta Historicn, of the family of 
Swynford fit the period to wldclt the foregoing deads relate. Many parti¬ 
culars will be there found regarding Katlkcriuo-, the daughter and eohoirgijs 
of Sir Payne Roet, a native of Hainaulk tjiifenne king ef arms, and who 
may probably have oome to England in 1326 in the retinue of Philippa, 
Queen ofEdwaid III.* 

ICathcrina, it is well known, was first the wife of Sir Hugh S^ysfotil, 
of Kettlethorpe, called by Sandford {pp. 253, 322] Sir Otes Swiiiferd,’' 
■(about 1367}. by whom she had one son, Thoinns, aged four years at bSs 
fnrliET^s death, which occm'i'ed in Ouienne 46 Edw+ HI. (1372}. It has 
been supposed that she was abrioad with hor husbaud, having taken cbarge 


s Tol- i., p- C^,^- 

^ Eioerpta Hiaturic^ p. 155. In that 
YalU[]U}le n oticB of tbB Igmie tCatberios, 

wiftt 0 / Swynford and aftjeTward,.s of 
John of Gaunt, hor maldau natneia giveu 
BS It is thus written in Pat. 

13 Heo. IV., printed in the Toedora, Sir 
Henris iJicolaa atetee {PxctrpU, P'. 1(35) 
tliftt no pMticul&re of Sir Payiw Host's 
pedfisree hare been dlsooverocij hie anus, 
hi EilLiiiilon to his oamo, W'^re tbroe 
UAtlieriue wheels (rtnwcfei} cir, whEeh 
□ccur on the toiuh of Chflueer, wta ca- 
pmiiwd PblLippa,. dAogbtal' And OOheiriffiE 
of Sir Pavue, etud eistet of the above- 


meaticued XAthamiOL la the Hfh o£ 
Chaii'Ce-t) hoWOVfti-j by Sir H. Kioolaa, 
prchxcd to Ilia edition of the I-to-iuauut 
of the Hoaa eiud tbe Minor PaemB, tbe 

luUOe is writfeoa See VCfl. i., 

pp. 60,134, and pedifpee, p. £40, Tlte 
unme of Sir PajuB Knot bae not been 
found ill any record, but Weqvar de- 
EoribeB a. dab in St, Fanl'a, Louduo, oufiti 
decorated with a eepalcbnil bnnea, Bscut, 
flhBona, ic., and Itiacri bed —'’■ Hie jaout 
PignuuaEoet mneflGuyeouersiai'ciurnju 
atar ■Ca'thci'iac DuoLsbo LaDcaatrie.'' 
unerol Monuoiouta, p, 43 L. 
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of tlie 'diiu^literB of Jolin of Saiiiit, tli^n at hie cufitTa of Eeaufoi't in Ahjoi,!, 
and at Lbat ttjtio under tan years of age; bLq bacamo fihortlj after bis 
tuistveaa^ and eventually, in 1395—6j his wife. 

In Noh 6, Tvhich beai'& date 1400j and & ^aut of a porticm of land 
deaoribed aa a curtilage or filot of ground of very moderate dlmenaione 
adjacent to ttie property of liatberino Swynfordj ire find her entitled 
Dncliaea of Lancuater. After tlio death of his aocnnd wife^ Constance of 
Cnstllej John of Gaunt married at Liiuaoln ou Januarj 13, to the 

groat diFsplensuro of tlie Dafibesa of Gltmflegter and others of the blood 
royalj. the lady Tvhom, net leas than acTantflen jeara before, be designated 

uoBti'c troaebior et bien nmee dame Xntberine Swynford, maieti'esse de 
nos trea amea files Philippe et EHiisabatli de Lancnetre/’ ^ lio died two 
years ftftort having, it may be remembered, obtained from Piebard. IL 
Jettera patent of legitimution dated February 0, 1397 for their fijur oliildren 
bom before morriagej wbo suhtetjuently oecupLed distioguishod poBitieofi in 
iba history of the period.^ 

Tho deeds JvoB. 7 and 8, above printed* relate to tranflactione to wbi&h' 
Sir Tliomaa Swriiford, great grandaon of the Sir Tbomai whoac name baa 
already occurred in these documents, 'wa* party. His father Sir Thomas 
waa Bon and heir of Sir Hugh Swynford by Katherine Poelt, and 
uppoo-ts to have been four years o-ld a.t his father's death in 1372. There 
13 iieaaon to bolioTO, as Sir Harris KEcolaa obaerves, that he was in the 
Buite of his fatlier-inJaTT, the I>uli 0 of Lancaster, by whom ho is stylod, in 
bss will dated 1397, moii ttos chero bathGllerc.^'^ He died II Hen. VI. 
14,32—3, having alioisatod bis lands in Lincolnshire* na tlm inquisition on 
hifl death, finds that be held nothing in th&t county* Ho appears to have 
Imd issue two aona* Thomas ond William, The eldest, party to these deed a* 
Kos. 7 and S, was a Ituiglit at hla father^s death* being then tv^oniy-oix 
ycara of age* He died before 5 Edw, lY.* and was probably father 

of the TharnaB S^yynford, who in that year made proof of his age and 
obtained livoiy of Ids lands in Liacolnabii^. 

In No. 9 it appears that Thomaa Swynford bad conveyed in fee to 
\Villtana Swynford in 1481 the manor of KoEtlethorpe, and that the said 
William tooh a Statute Merebant from Thomas Svi-yuford for quiet enjoy¬ 
ment. It is not elcai‘ who these parties may have been* the aaid Thomas 
who ia deBcribed aa waa probably son of Sir Thomas Swynfoi'dwho 

died about 1485, and iit Ids father^a lifetime was onij eaqnirc; be Beems 
to have bad the manor of Hettlethorps '^>tb an imperfect title ; hence tho 
Statute Merchant. It is remarkable that No, 7 aeeonB to show that hi a 
father was not eeised of it, since at the end the krd of Kettiethorpe is 
mentioned as if Sir Thomas was not the lord. William may have been tha 
vounger son of the Sir Tboinaa Swjnford above mentioned, doccased in 
ll Hen, YI, Of thla Williain Swynford all that is known is, acco'vduig 
to Sir H, Nicolas, Eliat his half-unde Oardinnl Beaufort, by a codicil to 
bis will dated 1447^ bequeathed to him 40OL and a quantity of silver 
vessels. 


^ Patent granted by the Duke of LuO- 
cskStot, 27* 2 Eicb, IL, cltsd bam 
the Black Book of the Ducliy of LftU- 
oaatftr, Sandford, (SmBaL Hbt, p. £E3- 
^ Sec s translation of this iocumcntj 
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^^r0C€elii:tSfi at itectitraftf of ^rrijafoloijtcal ^nstitutr* 

June S, 1SC4. 

sir JoflS BotLEAU, Bart,,. Yice-Prcsidmit, in tlie Chair. 

TitE Her. Uarxit Scaetit, Prebend niy ef Wells* read a memoir on 
Testigee of Bomen villas brought to light et various periods near Betlt. It 
forma a Section of hia. work reeently publl&bedl on the remains of 
Soils, 

The ReVx GnuviLLE J. Oitesteii, B-A,* gave the following ftOcOMnt of 
some ourSoua vestiges of unknown date which bad come under bis observa¬ 
tion during a recent tour iu the East:— 

“ 1 desire to bi'iug unJer the notice of the Institute ccrEaln ancient 
markings and inscrLptions which 1 noticed last wintei" in several places in 
Upper Egypt and Bobia, and whioh, though re&omhltng the celebrated and 
much-disputeil Sinaitio Inwrtpllorts* have, so far as 1 knoWn never hilharto 
been doscrEbed. At all eventa I found that M, Marieite, the Icnmed and 
aueccsafiil explorer of EiTi6ic[iiLties under the Egyptian CovoruiLJCitt^ wais 
altogether luiawaro of tlicir cxisEcuce befoi'e I had the pleasure of meotiiig 
him afi Thchea in Fsbnmry last. 

The inscriptions in que&tion occur in great numbers upon the santlgtone 
rocks oi!i hotli sides of the Nile near Silcllis, and with even greater 
frequency in several places En N^ibio, especially on tbe east bank below 
Sabooa, and on; the west bank near a honilet named* as nearly as I eoitld 
aseei tflin, The markinga are often at a considerable height^ and 

llierc are more of tlicm in the small secluded lateral vatleya leading up 
from the Nile Into the desert than upon the rocka fating the Nile itaclf. It 
is to ilda oiroumBtance* porhopa, tliattho fact of tboir having heen liithorto 
ovorlooked may be attributed. The inciaed marltinga generally represent 
antmo.13, such aa giraffes* an elephant, ibexes (?)jgazeUea, oxen, camels {?)* 
dogs, and oatrlches* of which it ie importaut to remark that the two first 
and the iaib are at present extinct in thoaa parts. Sometimes men bearing 
hewB. nnd apparently engaged in huntingj aj'o represenieth rmd bouts of 
ancient form with double prows are of frequent occuiToncan In two 
instances near Saarleh, and in two only* T obBcrved ci'csaca, and one of 
ihoso was reared up npen the hack of an atdnmL An nprfgbt latcaiLl mark 
wlitcb occurs upon either side of this cross may possibly have been iuteiided 
to represent the Blessed Virgin and St. JeJm. Giraffes and gajsellea aro 
always tiio fovorite Subjects* and some of these are exccoted with consider¬ 
able spirit. High up in the eljiin of rocks on tlie west hank below Silsilis 
there is a group of no less than twelve gii'affes* which are^represented with 
their heads reverted towai'ds another animal and some centiviJ object. 
Another rock in the same neighbourhood has two giraffes with their heada 
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turiied to the left, wliile a thirid, \Tith hia head Iq the ftirj, U proatrat^. 
Below ia a man with a whip and oroot, and olos* hy 10 a creacent-shaped 
omitDOnt. In 011& Wadj I notloed two noca with howa and a dogj ftftd a 
grotoaque animnl with a birdie hill. In Ofle instance only ware there any 
letters which 1 could decipher, and these formed the word ANAKlCOT^ 
IJ^ear Saarleh I noticed, tho following symbol^ and 1 copied 
some characters (here represented) on a rock near th&t ia- 
scribed with the gtrafFea neat Sileilie* It is worthy of lamaj'k 
that in aU cases the incised figures, which are esitremely 
utimerous* ate cut in a hard and not in a soft sandstone 




rock ; they are plainly the work of men familiar with ostricheB, giraffee* 
and elephant 5^ animale now uhknewn in the dieti'iots where these markings 



occur. I ha^e already observed that some are ciecutod with apirit, hut 
others of like though inferior eiccutlon occur high up on the doorway of the 
pyJoTi of the PtoLomale Temple of Dakkah. In connection with" this I 
may fflenticn that I procured two curioua pieces of pottery in the sliape of 
ghaffes’ hoods from the tncuudB of the dale of Elephantine. 

With regard to tho mai'kiugs generally I am inclined to conclude— 

1. That they are not the work of casual traTclIera. This is evidenced 
by the hardness of tbs irocka on whiDh. they oeciir, as well os by the diffi¬ 
culty of approaching some of them 5 by their e^rtrftordinary number, and 
by the care with which many of them arc executad* 

2 + Tliftttboy are of Chriatiar] ttmes, but out either by persona from tlis 
interior of Afnca, where glraTos, elephants, and oatrichos arc found, or by 
people living at a period when those animals were common in districts frotn 
which they have aow dle&ppearedt if, indeed, they ever were found, bidcc 
the Christian era, as low as SUsilis. 

3 . That at all evente they are ancient, ns is ahown hy the obsolete form 
of the boats, which have double prow*, by the use of bows and arrows, 
and by the use of (apparently) Egyptian symbols and Greek letters. 

I shall be very glad il by drawing attention to these erngular remains, 1 
may induce any one about to proceed to Egypt to provide bimself with 
appliances for procaring impressions from some of the ingcriptions/^ 

Hr. Ambrose FoTHTun oorntnuxiicated a notice of tba discovery of a 
Bmall stone, sun-dial now preserred m the museum at Dover ; it was sent 
for examination by the kind permisaioti of Djt. Astley* Hon. Curator. This 
relic was found on the site of the desecrated cbiirch of S t* MartSnde-Gran d, 
on the west side of the Market Diacc at Dover, in 1362, when several 
adjoining houses were pulled down and some remains of the ancient fabric 
were exposed to view. It is stated that tlio church was founded hy Wictred, 
King of Kent* 693-725, with certain buildings for the aceommodatiou of 
twenty-two canons removed by him from the castle. In 1130 Archhisbop 
Cor boil obtained from Henry I* a grant of the church, designated 
regia, and of tbo possessions of this collegiate foundation, and he erected “le 
novol menetcr ” and priory at a abort distanca from the town ; Bouie of the 
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convantual buililingg atSll It ia stated tliet tluj fliicitftit cburclt of^t. 

Martin's was not UiEusisd uutiJ 154G^ Roman coins and relics hayo teen 
brought to ]ig]]( near its site, and the snn-dial brought tmder the notice of the 
Institute hy Mr. Poyntcr hae been regarded by e[}n3erper&Dii& as a veatige^ 
pcisalblyj of tlie RtHnan oceupasion of Dit&rte. It is foroied of a cube o£ 
ll no-grained Oolite, tnoaBuring about 4^ in. in eacli dii'ettioii 5 on one of 
the faces, as sbo™ iu the acctmapanying woodcutgj there is a ycrtical dial* 
ifl form of a heart-shaped carityT acurod with eleven diviaions or hciirdinca j 
on two other fflocs are fierni-tylijidrical cavitleB* with, on one side* the 
moiety' of a cone, aud, on the other, the moiety of a triiuigular pyi'andd 
(see woodcuts), oaeli of these dials being scored with four or at most fivo 
tiour-linea* and the upper edge of the parity, in eaeh instance, cutting the 
lines drawn in the hollow, and thna serving the purpose of a gnocuciib 'The 
fourth side of the cube is plain and roughly worked ; oo the top of tha 
bluok, as bore shown, there is an iron dowol or pin Esed by lead. The 
moldings are worked on all aides of the cube* whicli presents the general 
appearance of the capital of » ftmaU pillar of the Korman period, and, if 
thus adjusted, the slondei' shaft should appear tn have inoasured only 2^ in, 
in diameter. 

Fi'om the slight dimcnalons of the support Upon which the c-ubo of stone 
would thus he vs rested, accordiugto thii conjectural e^planatign of its use* 
It been suggested* with much probability* that it may have been afhiLed. 
against n wall, cither ou the face of a butiirese un the south side of the 
church* or in a doiater-court* or the like. It Tins, however* a& Mr, Poynt&c 
obstfrved, beon supposed that the dial may have beou otherwisa disposed^ 
namely* vrith the priuelpal face* on wliich the heart-shaped cavity Ja found* 
placed not in a veitical* but in a hol'ijscntfti ■ position [ it has been asoer- 
tained that the shadea's fali upon the hour-iincs with fair accuracy wliea 
tlie dial ijJ thus esposed to the solar raya To thie suppoeitioQ* howevei’, 
objeetion has boon made tliat, if the cubo wore thus placed* the cavity would 
obviously heoame a receptacle for rain-water* for which nu eseapo is pro¬ 
vided i fur tins inCoUvenleuce no remedy has been proposed* unless by 
placing the dial under suoh skelter aa would nooesaarily iuterfei'e with, tho 
solar rays. It appeal's* tliorofoi'e, more probable that the cube was intended, 
a* aboYo euggeeted, eiclior to form the eapical of a little column* or possibly 
to ho aflSxod like ft bracket or corbel on the scutli sldE of the church* and 
tliat the heart-slmpcd cavity was in technical language a “ direct south dial,^* 
the ou&p Or point of tho heart serving the purpose of a gnomon* for ■which, 
by careful eKperimont, it has been proved bo bo well adapted, the shadow of 
the cdsp falling suceeasivoly upon the hour-lmes with ecnsidcrablo procisioti. 
The diaLaupon the other two faces, namely* those ou tfiat supposed to liave 
been tumed towards the east* arc foiled to inditato the foreiuoim Jiom'a* 
and tlicoe on the opposite or weatoni face tho aftornoon hours, respeotively* 
with sufficient acouraoy. It liaa been imagined that a horiHontal dial 
might also hare been: consbmeted on the top of the ouho* with a guonion* 
but tho appearance of tho stone does not indicate such an arrangement* 
nlthnugh net tmeommoa In cuhieai dials of comparatively modern date, 
whou hollow dials were likewise in vogue not only on account of the quaint 
variety of their forms* but because they did not require the projeeting 

i Sea Men, Ang!. to], Jt. p. 1^33* Calsy’s edit.* and tho accounta givan by Hnglad, 
Lyjja, jtc. 
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gnomon which was liable lo injury. Mr. Oetaviug Morgan remnrlicd that 
tha littia dial communicated bj Mr, Fojnter liad probably been set on a 
slender ahnft near the South aide of St. Martin's church, and it msy have 
bsen surmounted bj- a ci-ogg or eorae other sacred ornament affixed ic it 
by the iron pin* He had noticed two such piilar-dials in McncnoutfiaLire, 
which had probably raplfKjed crosses of an earlier age. 

Tn regard to the Euppoftition tliat this curiem* relic may be of Eoman 
orlgm, it ihotild be noticed that the moldlnga^ conaiEting apparently O'f a 
beM and hollow chamfer or azvettOt h&vc no distinct character of antique 
forme ? hollow cliala weroj indeed, much in uee among the ancientej 
and exatoples are preserved at the British Museum and in continental 
collections.’ 


^nttquLtur^ snU o£ ^rl tPybthiUb. 

By tbe Kev. Giie.till'E. J. Chester.—I nscribed uljlet of stone obtained 
during the piwioua winter at tlie remote temple of Mabarrata, in Nubia, 
M. Mariette, Director of tbe Museum of the Viceroy at Cairo, informed 
Mr, Chester that the inscription is in the ancient Etliiopic chai'ucter^ and 
that such monuments are of extremely rare oecurrciiee. There ia only one 
ill the Cairo Mueeuen. and that example is inuoh broken. M. Mariette waa 
not aware of the cxiatcncc of any like iuscription in auj Oolleetion in 
Europe. There is^ however, one in tlio Britieh Muaeum, haring been pre¬ 
sent^ by the lata M]". Ebiiid. 

By Mr* H. G-. Bohn.—A n Egyptian aepulcbral tnblet^ representing a 
faaetj and n papyrus. Also two paintings in fresco^ obtained, as stated, 
fram Hei'Oxdaneum. One of tlicao ropreaents Psycho armed with a sword 
and carrying a torch, and proceeding to tbe ohamber of the sToepfng Cupid, 
according to the story of Apuleius, This aubject, beautifuEiy treated^ is 
Bupposed to have been copied from some earlier Sreek original The sub¬ 
ject of the other mural painting, pmbably by the same artist as that first 
noticed, of inferior art. but probably original in oompositen and design, h 
Minerva, Or possibly Rome parsoniSed, seated on a cippus near a reclining 
nymph afld a seated male figure. 

By Mr. W* L. LawnEitCB* F.S.A.—Photographs of the fine bronafl 
Htatuettc of Mari^t found in excavations on the extensive Roman site at 
Wycomhj Gloncestcrshirej on Mr, Lawrence’s eatates, A plan of the 
vestiges which have beon there brought to light is given, Gent. Ifag,, 
1804, voL ii. p. &5, where also numerous other Roman relics fonod at 
tVyeonib are described. The figure of Mara is cngrav&d. i&idL, p. 4U3* 
These discovarics have been noticed in this Jeurnah p. SS, ante. 

By Dr, Abtoet, of Dover, through Mr. Ambrose Poynter,—A fine 
Roman ring fonod at Dover among ths ruius of St. Martinis churcli^ where 
many Roman coins and reilce have from time to time been found* The riogt 
here figured, is of ba^o white nietah probably silver, or of iron plated with 
silver, the setting being an intagUo on aaid^ act in a small collet of gold* 
Tile device on the gem is a horse, with the Greek letters—H PAKAI— 
abovej nnd± underneath—iHC“pi‘ohably the natne of a favorite horse of 
the owner of the ring* The first of the three letters under the horse is 

* Sea dials Sgurai in Smith's Diet. Diotienru'y^ v. DIjicuh, Goomonj Hecoici- 
Antiqu., V. Horolutpum^ and In Rioh^ii cliTnn, Heminphaithnn, ao. 
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indx&tijiot. ’VVe Ar^) inJclitedl tf> flie acftomplislied author of ttie treatLse ou 
Antique Gemg for the inforrtiAtion that the ioUglio cortninlj belongs to tlia 
^lai'lr Empire* and it Is r^ra to find so good a work in the Acieicut sotting* 
altbodgh poaabJy later than the gem itiolf. The name* aa Mr. 

King obBcrreSj being in the nomiufltiTe, appears to refer to tbe borao; the 
name of an owner of tbe gem or ring is by rule inaeribed in tbe genitive. Sucb 
heroic namea aa that Huppoaed to be found on the inUglio ondor coneiderB- 
tioQ werOj in fact* given to horaes* Engenins, a famous is figured 

on a with his four stoeda* AebilloSi DealderinB* Speciosus, and 

EiguHS. Mu King baa also pointed out that the setting of Dr. Astley^s 
ring mny prebihly be Bsorihad to tbo time of the Lower Empire, because 
it is cvidcut thafcwlien FUiijm'Ote, about A.p. 73-75, rings were cqstomarily 



of iron wlieti not of geW* for be speeka of silver rings assiniieil by ArcTlEns 
Fuecofl, aa if to wear siieh oi'iiaments had hcen very uuusual ; Jsfat. Hist., 
iib. ^xAiiln c. 12, But lEEjore* five centun&j later* that the gold, 

silver, and iron ring distingiiishod the free-horn* tbe fiioed Jiian* and tlio 
slave Tospectivoly, The gold bezel surrounding the gem is not rmcouimcm 
where the ring itself is of silver* It may deserve notice that there was a 
small silver bead or idm attache J by solder to the hoop on. each of its 
margins ■; this rim* however* having been partly hrolren away, the edges 
of tbe boopi as shown ici the woodDut, appear aa ff formed with a little 
slmulder or projection on each side t originally the rtm wae doubtless eon- 
tinuQus all round the hoop. 

By the Kav. II* Maclean, Vicar of Catstor, Lineoloshire*—A fine Saron 
cruciform brooch of bronze, with remains of gilding on its surface, found 
some years ago at Soarhy, n-ear Caistor, Numerous relics of the same 
peiiod biBYe been found at varioos times in the pariah of Searhy on the site, 
as supposed, of an eAteDsive Saxon cemetery, at a spot wboro a obalk-pit 
has been worked in former years, but it is now almost eAbnusted. Mr* 
Maclean, to whose hind nets the Institute had on several previona oeeasions 
been indebted for the communicaticn of objeots of tbo same period found 
near Oaistor, has »een human skeletons disinterred at the place in question* 
hut rarely neoetnpauiod by fitly ornamenta* with the exception of tbe simple 
fiatring-bfooeboft oftoii found with, Sasoc^ intermeute in various parts of 
Engloud, The brooch exhibited mejifliii'os 5^ in. in length ; it roserablcs, 
in ihe general ebarfteter of form and ornamontation* tbo epecituon found 
near Botbloy Tempie, Leioesterahire, now in tbe museum of the Society 
of Antiquarioa, and another found ut Sporle, Norfolk* These brooches 
Are figured in Afeernmn's Pagan SaKondom, plotea xx,* iL The brooch 
found in Leicestershire was* like that sent by Mr. Maclean, partly gilt* 
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anJ sooie portions were ptatod wEth ailvor. J!7uni[:!:rau9 Saion relies fonai 
at Sei-rbjt a iine gilt brooch act with plates of garnet, heads of vitreouB 
pasta, hi-onze appendagefj of the girdles of tho SoiOn womoo* i^ith other 
Ci^rieus remaioa, are figured in Mr. Hoaoh Smith’s CoUeetaDoa Antl^ua^ 
voJ* ii, pi 55, tq], r. pi 12,13, 

Bj Mr. Webb.—A proeoaslnnal croae of ailver- gilt, from the Soltikoff 
collcetioti j it is ertriclied lyith uncut sard a, aincthjsta, and sappliires, 
cn ca&ocAojj. One of these gecos, placed at the centre of the cross, ia of 
remarkably rich color, but it has a porforation through its axis. The 
arms of the creea are decorated with exquisite! j enafneled royndela. This 
beautiful exampla O'f art, date thirteenth century, la daecribed in the cata-^ 
logue of tlio Soltikoff collectiori, No. l02.^SG«lptui'ed group in ivory, repre- 
sentiug ihs baptism of Our Lordin the river Jordan; Italian eioque-cento art. 

By the Bev. R.-P, Goatsb,—A facnsimile of a mason’s marlt oceurritig 
at Daren Ml chutcb, Kent. Its generai form resembles 
that of the numeral 4, ao frcqiicjifi in the varied mcr- 
ehants^ marks of the fifteenth aenfury. The mart 
here figui^ed is to bo (seen on many of-tin? stones whicii 
form the coigns of the tower, n structure of Early 
English date, Thoy appear only at the S.'W. angle ; 
the N*W. coigns having been much weathered. 

By Sir Philit? he Guev Esebtoe, Bart., M.F.—A 
folio Tolome contaming memorials of the fanicly of 
ImhofT* of Nuroinberg, purchased in Paris in Eabninry 
last at the sala af the effects of that ancient family, and consisting of 
SU elaborately-finished water-color drawings of monurcentE, soulptnres, 
paintingCh painted-gla^s, eealEs, and heraldic achievements. The later 
drawings ai'c by an artist, named G. Voii Benpttiel* in the last century. 
The sei'ies inciudee numeroua Imhoff monumentg in the eburcbe^ yf 
AUdorf, Nuremberg, Komburg, and MoBcldorf; church plate, altar- 
pieeoa and chui'ch decorations, of which varioua mombers of the family 
appear to have been the donoro, and which are charged with armorial 
insignia. Among tlie most interesting memorials ore those from the 
churches of St. Laurence, Sh Sebald, and St. Gilee, at Nm'emberg j 
on every object, however siioiied, tlio golden lion with a tritynb toil 
(lion rtiaimtO on a field ;puJ&s, tho bearing of the ImhoSa, ii introdneed* 
even -on tlio shaft of a cross, beneath the cmeifix. On the drawing O'f 
folding doort of the great organ in the church of St. Laurence, the 
\ Apocalyptic vision of the Adomtion of the Lnimh, with cb'Orubim in glory, 
is delineated ; below arie teen the fonc-and-twenEy elders with tb-elr barpe, 
all of them being porEraits of members of the ImheiF family. Of that 
disfinguiahed race was the eminent gciiealogiat and antiquary, Jamca 
Wijliani Imhoff, of Nuremberg^ among whose numerotu valuable works 
was his Regum Pariumquc Magniia Britannia Hlstoria, published in 1690* 

The lion. Robert Curzcht observed, in negaid to theinninsaerable family 
Tclics and memotialB of Ibe noble race of whose hiatyry the sumptuous 
volume eshibited comprises so many curions illustratious, that a large ebield 
of the fifteenth century^ charged with the Imhoff arms, is in liis collection 
at Parbaoi, Sussex. A small meEal caskeE, of beautiful workmanshipH with 
the same beraldrie beoi'ing, is in the possaasion of Mr* Dickens, at Oool- 
hurst near Horsham, and tb& late Duke of Hamilton bad a silv-er gilt 
hanap, supported by tlm Imhoff crest* 
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By Hr» T. !Blascjtji|Th—P orti-ait of Qneeii E^isftbeOi^ lately bronglit to 
light IE Cambviiigeshirej in ^os&aaattm of VA old-catatiliehed family, and 
probflb ]7 of the period. 

By Henpekeow^ FhB.Ah—A pair of beautEful oandlesticka of metal 

daniaaceneJ wiLb elLver ; choice specmaoiie of Yenetiaii ’i7ork of the latter 
part of die eiitecnth centuiy. 

By Mr. Er W. CoojiEd R.A.— A. statnette pourtrajmg Leonardo da 
Vincithree soElptur-ai ivory medallionand a eliaatng in eteel pet OQ a- 
BTiEifF-hoi* The subject ib au equefitrlac combat executed ’vpitli spirit and 
artistic akill* Also a glaeo atwjiiiriffi or vial for perfume, compreased by 
ecEpoflure to heat, probably in tlie funeral pile. 

By the Very Kev. Cjj30S RocKj D.B.—A ilS. book of Horce; datc^ 
early fifteenth centory. 

By iij'B. W. Couhtnat Moelaitd.— A ouslnon cover of black velvet 
nchly embroidered in silka and gold tbi'cad, nvitb porLiens in tent-stitch 
overlaid on the velvet, the decoration eensistiEg of large hoin^sis of ftowera 
and frnita, ’with aoimals and birds in tlie iatervcDing spaces ; al&C insects, 
aucli afl c&terpiUai'i* drogon-fliea, &o. In the oenlre la tbs vine betTvecn 
an EiEcern, on the dexter side, and a yelfow lion not crowned, on tho 
siniB^er ; Uie flo^era most oonapiciioEB aj'e the English rose, columhiiic, 
marigold, red car nation, nai'ci&aua, and honeyauokle ; aUo a gourd or 
pnmplLiii {flower and fruit). Of aairaale ponrU'ayed may he enumerated a 
came], elepliaat, tiger, leopard, irbite lion, hare, rabbit, and a ainall dog j 
al&{] an ovri in a bosb, a ecek, and a poiTot on a cherry-tree. This 
fiumpticoLis “ pilloTv-bere has its original tassels and fringes of gneen 
gitk and gold lace, with the lining of sea-green damask. Tim data is 
about ItiOO, or cai‘]y in. the reign of James 1. It is belie'fed tliat it was 
formerly at Foivdcrham Castle, Devon, or at one of the ancient seats of the 
noble family of Courteuay. 

By Kr. R* E. Sopew SidiTn, F.S.A,—A pair of gilded opura, and 
three otlicr spora of various perioda.—A gloaa bottle of English mano- 
factnre* lately found i,n Soutliwurk [ the surface is beautifully iridescent, 
the efiect of partial deeompoEition. On the lower port of tlie neck there ia 
a Tndcr roM in relief; date, early seventeentb century.—A silver ring 
foi'mcd with five hoops and three moveable bands act with tnrquoiaoB f by 
those ban ds tlie hocpe are joined togetber. Frobably of the work of Upper 
India. 

By Mr+ IrViLEtnsoii.“A German wheel-lock rifle, date about 1760, 
elaborately ougraved with bunting subjects, and beariRg the name of the 
artifioar, in It was formerly in pMaession of the 

Empci'or Napoleon L, and waa pi'caentcd to Jdr. Wilkinson by E+ If. the 
Empeiror of the Freneli^ whll&t resident in this conntry previously to his 
being elevated to the Imperial dignity. 

By the Ecv. FiiEDERia W. Eusbell, through Sir John Boileau, Bart,— 
Bronze apoon. stated to have been lately fonnd near AllhatloiiTfi Pier^ City, 
pi'obably iji the course of railway opemtiona. 

By Mr. MaoLAUCittLiAN E. Uions,—Broiije dagger, stated to have been 
dug out of the foundation of the railway near AUboHowa Pier, City, witbia 
100 yards of tlio Thamoa ; a medal or coin of the Empenoi' Claudius, and 
a coEtsiderablc quantity of Eomau tile and broken pottery, lay, as dcacribcd, 
near the apot. The handle ia in fomi of a nude female figure, probably 
Venna, holding the applet another dagger with the aame figure had been 
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prertously Bent far Quaminaticm. It la bolluTcd that theae^-vliJi variove 
ficiiiioua objects oaaE in eoclt-braas,^^ to whicU a deceptive ftspect of 
antiquity la given bj eipeanre to aeitlsH and by other artifices, might be 
traced to the Game atnarce &5 the pretended niedalliona and caatiuga in lead^ 
to whieli attention Tvaa called bj Mr* Eeed and Mr. Franks on a previona 
oceoaion ; sec p* J67 It Ja dosirabla chat the unvraty collector sliould 

he put on bis guard agaioet euch inalpractaces, some of the recent fraudu¬ 
lent priKluctions in hras^ being fabricated with no slight akil! and knctrledge 
of ^oonine ancient types. 

MuOLiiTAL Sbals.—B y Capt, HmrAiiTi Hoahe.—S ilrer matrii of 
l>cii[]ted-oval fortn> with a small crooked handle ; the device ia composed of 
small demi-figurcs, arranged in three tici-B. At the top is seen a holy 
personage, possibly tJie Bloseed Virgin^ whose right hand is c^ttanded down- 
waRls towards the two saints in tlie central division, aod beueatb is a 
dim.mutLve figure lu profile, kneeling, with bandc upraised in supplication. 
The legend ie its follow&t^-l- 3 : reihaldi : de : tiwe_ : iioSAOai* Date, 
fourteenth Century ; dimonsionsj in. by -^in* A similar' silver mattii 
was brought bafora the Institute about 1847> by Sir Augustus Hillary. 
The portion on which the design waa engraved was of consiJerahla tldck- 
uesa 3 on the roverSft there Tras a ring attached to the upper part of the 
Oval. A tliird niatriic, likewise of sliver and of like fashion, was sent for 
examination by the Eov, Edwin JarriF, of Hack thorn, Lancblnshtro, at the 
meeting of the Institute, Nov, 3'^ 1848 3 it was stated that it hnd been 
biiougiit fi'oin Scotland ; but it had been, oe believed;, part of the Naville Hole 
collection ivliich was dispersed nt that time. This last had the appearance 
of being a genuine original^ from wliioh poBBibly that exhibited by Cipt. 
Hoare may bavo bean oaat. There are several places iu Essex called Tow ; 
also Great and Littlei Tew in Oxfordsbiror From one of these Eeinald the 
monk tiijiy have taken his nuruame. Hugo de Tiwa ia rnantiened iu tho 
Htmdrei Holla as a benefactor to O^ney Abbey ; and Ralph de Tiwe 
occurs in the same record as One of the Tillnus of the manor of “ Magna 
Eolleudie/’ Oxford&hiro, Eot, Huodr., vol. ii, pp. 717, 727. 

July 1,186d. 

The Lord TaleOt i>b Malakipe, F.S.A., Vice-rre*ident, in the Chair, 

A short account was read of recent rescaTcliea in, Argyleshire bj Mr. 
Heury Davonporii Graliain, illoatmted hy bla drawings, and by 0 plan of a 
group of erect stonea and otlier early remaina which esi&t a few yards from 
the road leading from ICilmai'tin and KilmichaeL Argyleabire* Tho spot is 
in a field onoc a portion of thei great Orman Moss, a district in whloEi 
maoacTous atanding atones occur, and whore also the rocks incised with 
circular markings ore to be seen, doseribed by Mr* DaTonpOrt Graham at a 
previoua meeting ; cee page 164 Dr* Col Dug wood Emce, on 0 rceent 

visit to Mr* Graham, had found on tlio standing stonea, of which drawings 
ware exhihitedj certain markings appitrenttj aimilar to tboao uotlced upon 
the rocks. The group of atones consista of a oivelo of fragments andci^bris^ 
possibly tlae remains of a cairn partly swept away by a brook wluoh ran 
near it; thirty-one paces to the west ai-e four tall atones, measuring from 
4 ft. to 12 ft. in height, in a straight rowj fifteen paoes is length ; two of 
tbeae bear punctures and iucised markinga. Forty pieoa further towards 
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the Treat there is gdOtJier 0 r>ect fitoiiCj hitYiQg an flvat perforation about a 
yard above the ground, Trhich raeasures about 4 in. by tlio edgew of 

the hole being mueh splayed ou both aides. Ou It* east face this stone baa 
TQiore than a score of circular puDcturcs, Bimilai' te tbc eetiti'fll cupo la the 
incited rofirbingaon rocks in the Crinan diatriet, aa before de3crihed4 Tlie 
Jiorgest BtoM of the group, 12 ft. in height, has nutnei'oos cup-abnped 
cuTities on ita ea&t face, and aho four like oupe oircnaiaciibed by an outer 
Hfjgt aad having iu each instance a spout Of radiating line from tlie oontre 
that cuts the ring ; these markings closely resenoUe those on the rocks 
noticed by Mr. Graham on a prcTioua oceasico. On another of the stones 
lie noticed markiuga on the ivcstern face ; besides a number of simple 
cavitieSj there ate tvfo aonular figures with radiating lines, and near its 
base are to be seen aeven caviticE eounected by a line of inter-corrtmiiuicaf' 
tion. Theaa cavities aud markings vary in eise, depth, and preservation, 
the stones having feufferetl from long action of the w6athea\ The best 
prOftcr'Yed of tlie cup-shaped cavities appear as if they bad been drilled trltli 
a rctatery action, leaving circular marklnga ■vrithin, the cavity as the tael 
advanced, a circunastariCo which may tend to show the nature cf the implo- 
ments need and the mode of working. 

Two circLiinstanccs of interest are eennected with tliis group of ancient 
stone monuments, the finat being that they seem to be associated with tliia 
period of the incised tirtular markiuga, mere complicated ia their configura' 
tien, but the Bamo general characteristics present tbemselTcs alike on the 
rocke and On these ereot stones^ namely* the incised circle and tbe hue 
radiating from the contral cup. Itahoul-d ho obscrvecl that cn tbc standing 
stonea described tbla line takes a vertical direction towards tbe base of the 
Etonc. A like cup-shaped marking, it may be observed, Was uoticod by 
Sir Gar-dnet Wilkinson on the largest of the stoues that form a circle near 
Fenrith* in Ctambcrlaiid, known aa ■' Long Meg and her Daughtera.”'' 

Another renmi'kable cireumstance connected witli the vestiges noticed by 
Mr. Graham is that thego inockn.marlc.inge al'e here found associated with 
one of those objects of a very ancient snpoi'stition, not wholly eitinct Until 
recent years, namely, with oneof tlie perforated rocks* or BO-eaHod ** Ston&g 
of Odin*’' used in time of remote antiquity in solemn ndjuraLions or vows* 
by the ceremony of Joining hands through the apertni'e* with the solemn 
pledge by the partice concerned, of which such primeval usage wae the 
irrevocable bond, klany truces might he noticed of aucli ancient eustoma 
in the British islands. Where a district abounded in wood more tliau in 
rocks, the euEtom existed in regard to some ancient tree, through on aper¬ 
ture in which the petEong who took part in the floleiun treaty joined hands. 
In other places it was cuEtomary to pass a child tbrough a cavity either in 
a rock or a tree, with eortain superstitiouB Tiotions of curing or averting 
diseascB. Borlasc, io hU Autiquities of Cornwall, mentions Buch popular 
citgtonis at Maddern and olsewliuro:, A memoir on ^'theHolod Stones’^ 
of that county ia given by Mr. T. Elight* ArchjooT* Camhr., voL x, Srd 
aeries, p* 293, Bee also Geut. Mag* 1864, ii, p. 686. Dr. Wilson, in 
bie Frehistoric Annals of Scotland, gives particulars regarding vows 
fljii oatliE taken by joining lumds tbrough tbo '' Stone of Odin-” The 
moat rcniarkahlij example of such a stone is ibat near the circle of 

* See Sir QardnHr WilfcioBfia'ft Memoir Eritigl remama, Journ. Brit. Arcb. Aesoft, 
on tie Eerie-barina of Dor tmoDr Bad aoibb Jana, 1I6D, p. llS, pi, JO. 
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Steianifi in the Orkneys ; there is an oval helo in this stone large enongli 
to admit a man^s head- The superstition existed ns reeentfy ns the olose 
of the last century, when Dr. Heuiy rofers to the ceremony as held anei-ed. 
and the pereo-n who dared to break the engage di out thus madeiraa acoeunted 
infamous* SomedmeB the hole was of large dimensians, nud to pa^s a child 
through it was eonsideied to bo a soveroign presorvatiTc from palsy or 
rbanmiLtism in after life. 

It has not been stated whether, in North Britain, any ancient law or 
ecclesiaatiftal monitiona were diifiotod agaitisfi the popular persistence in 
some O'f the usages of an olden superstition. In England we find such 
practices strongly condemned* Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
his Fenitcntial, distinctly forbids such heathen usages of pledging vowa at 
trees, wells, and stenee* The Canons enacted in tire reign of Edgar are 
not leas explicit in regard to yaiu custema and a 2 >el]a, trae-worahippiogs and 
atone-Troi’fihippInge, and that devil’s craft whereby children wexe drawn 
through the eni'tii. 

In cooneotioii with tlie circles that have lately excited ao mueh interest 
among arehffiologiEts, Mr. tj-raham icentioiied that similar niarkliiga are 
stated to exist on a stone near Duntrehon ; oilier cxamplci may doebtTees be 
difieevered, the attontion of cai'afcl obsorvera being now directed to tho 
subject. He stated that, accord lug to popular tradition, tlic snot wliere the 
rocks covered with elreular hgin'ca are ReOM [see p. 1C4 ante] had been the 
scene of a great battle between the Feme (Fingaliana) and their oiiemieB, 
and that in the beat of the eonfltet Finn chanced to let fall a whole quiver- 
full of arrows, which stuck in the rock, and foi'tned the cupdiko oavitiCB* 
The story at least may eei'Ye to show, as Mr, G-raham suggested, that the 
natives attribute these markings to the F'eiflc, that is to say, they account 
tliom long anterior to oil history or authentic record, and also that the 
markings have long since attraeted attention in the district- 

The V’ery Rev. DnsiiT GuATfia made some observations ou the circular 
markings thas brought under the notice of the Society; and stated that ho 
would shortly publish in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy a 
memoir on the lilsh examples found in Kerry by the Earl Dunraven. 

Dr* Blachuoeu, of SalUbuiy, commuiiteaf^fd a notice of diBcovericB of 
flint impletnonts in the drift gravel at Milford Hill, on the cost side of that 
City, It is given in this volume. See page 243, ante. Recent reBeai'chss 
have brouglit to light nnmerous specimens of those remarkable relics in tko 
Bouth of England; they have been found by Dr* Blockmore not only at tlie 
place to which bis nicmoh refers, but alee at Fishertou about a mile weet 
of Salisbury in tlio high-level gravels ; the implementB there found are 
interesting on acconnt of their oloso analogy to many of those from the 
Talloy of the Somtno and from Ickhnghatn in Suffolk* By the tlnduoss 
of Mr* Edward Stevens of SaJiabury and. Mr* latues Brown, who has also 
lately detected a deposit of tho^sa ohjoets in a now locality. Hill Hoad, 
between Goaport and Southampton, these discoveries were brought under 
the notice of the Institute, and a serlee of spooimeng wore brought hy Mr, 
Drown for examination. They havo been deposited in the Salisbury 
Museum, which contains a very ioatruotive oollectlon of flint impleinents 
atid of mammalian remalnSi by which in oertein deposits they aro found 
aecompanled. The utility of that county Depoaifory haa been much 
enbanoed by the valuable catalogue published in the present year ; for the 
portion relating to the atone and other rolica of the earliest penoda we are 
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ijidclited to Mr Steveos. A memoir on the- recent diacovaries at FigLorton 
haa lecn conimunicatcd! bj Mr^ F.S^A,., to the Quarterly Joyntal of 

the Geological Society, for Augnatj 1064^ Trliere some flccoiint of ilr, 
Brown^a auaee&sful researelica at Hill Heti'!! moy also be foitn^L 

Mr, Hekjiy F. Holt vend fcome Observation a upoii tlie woodcut of St, 
Christopher^ id the Collection of the Earl Spencer, dated 1423,. Uc 
remarked that in tha liLatorj of Art itwonlil be difficult to eoleet any object 
cDinpriaiug ao many elements of intereat. Binec its disco vary by tlie Earon 
Hoinekeoj in 1769; in the library of tbc CnrthoBiaus at Buxheim in Suabia* 
this ’Troodcut lifts baoti gencrnlly recognised as the moet ancient dated 
asample, and the date has been generally accapted^ as marking witEi 
precision an important epoch In tlic annals of Art, Mr. Halt considered it 
desirable to arrive at soiao clear deeision in regard to the validity of the 
belief in the date of this woodenti which has occasionally boon assailed hy 
tbc acepticiana of a]'[tio&. The St, Christopher of 1423 ” la well known 
to all who tftfco iutecoat in the flistory of Xylogi'a|jhy» and it Is familiar 
through tbc cicellent facBimile given by Ottlejin bis History of Engraving, 
toL i. p. 90, and a reduced copy in Jarkson^s Treatise on Wood Engraving, 
p. GO, where full p&rticwlera rogardhig its dlacovcry may be found. The 
Baron Heinekenj m wc Icum from his own account iu his "IcMcg^n^ralo d’nne 
QoUection d-^eatampesj” Leipalc, 1771, p. 250, had pursued his rcsearchoa 
In tbs oonventu&l libraries of Franconia and otbor pai'ta of Germany, anil 
found woodcuts pasted into certain volumes of tlie fifteenth century, " J’ai 
decouvevt^^ [writes the bai'On) " clans Ja Chartreuse de Bmhoiro, pres do 
Mommingon, un de nos plus aacicnsi convents en Alomague, Fimage do 
Saint Giirigtophlc ;" Jie givee a dcecrlptloa, stating that it is a woodcut 
illuminateJ in colors like playing cards, ftnd thus inscribed at the foot of 
the page—Cristoferi faoeem die quacunque tucris—Ilia nempe die morte 
mala non morieris. Milloslmo cccc'^ icrcio.-—This discovery escitod 
considerable interest; it was mode known by Heiueken as a fhet of no 
alight importfionce, being free fr&iu suspicion of any deception, On no 
pourra mfime (the baroQ remaiksj " soup^onner ici aucunc ftuporchcrie," 
On the authority of Heineken, at tliat time keeper of the engravings in the 
Boyal Collection at Brcadoii, tbe "St, Chrietophcr of 1423 " was accepted 
by Santander, the Boron de Eeiffcnberg, Bucbcane, Fiiiniii Hidot, Ottley, 
Jackson, and other autliorities, TJse ai'gumentg, however, adduced in 
support of tiso date eccui to bo limitedj, according to Mr, Holt^ to tho 
dflcision of Heinekcn and the opinion of Ouloy* who mainly relied on the 
paper on which the woodcut is printed, having as a water-mark a bull's 
jiead with a line riEing between tlio haros, found likewise on paper uaod in 
Holland iu 1418—1431.'* It wm not until 1S19 that any serious doubt of 
the correctneEa of the date aeems to Imvo bfton cntcrLaiuiid ; Koning then 
affirmed that it shouSd bo 1473—tertio—and that tlic I bad been 
token cut; in this conclusion he w^ae supported by Sotznmn, adio alleged 
that no other woodcut of so early a date waaknowjj, and that all tbc early 
examples wei-c posterior to 1459. Mr. Pinkerton proposed to read— 
terno {14GOJ Instead of iertfo. Mr. Holt now suggested that tlia confidenco 
with which tliLij woodcut was received was unainly due to the reputation of 
ileineken iu regard, to hia knowledge of Art; it wae, how ever, well known 

* Sm Outlay's dBSCrjp tion of the pupar and bull’anhead mark, Hitt, of Engravine, 
vdI. I, p, 226 . 
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wlien tlie woodeut wae found that he iraa on a toni^ In quest of fres^h fftcta*' 
’crlieve doubtless they Tfl,'ere nxost probably to be found, iu the conventual 
libraviee of Germany. The int^hjjsnt librarian at Biuhoim^ Franois 
Kiismor,. was aware of the obfeet of the baron^S and Mr. Holt sug¬ 
gested that lu antieipatioii of hie amvn] the librarian tc<>k care to select 
eomcthing of more than ordirtury attraction, wliicli should alfio bring 
Buxlieim into repute, and possibly aid the fnnde of the nionnstery, 
Heineten, however, aa Mr. Holt ndndtted. did not seek to purohase the 
iiewly-fonni treasure j in his Id^e Qdiicrale, published tlu-ee years sub- 
geqikentljj he made kuowi] its existence ; Charles de Marr, editor of a 
Journal of Arts at Nuremberg, seems to have been the first to profit by 
Heinckou’s tUscovary. He obtained a loan of tbe woodcut, and a faesicuEln 
Was given in ds Marrs Jouvnah The original waa Biibseqaently sold at a 
conEiidarable price ; and Hrismer was etiCHJuy&ged, according to Mr. Holt, 
to seek, for further treasures, such aa the St. Sebastian dated J443, regarded 
by acme critics as apoeryphal. In i-egavd to the important qucatioiis con¬ 
nected with tljese nnd other contemporai'y discoveriosT the low eatimats 
of the attainments of art-critica expressed by Bartseh may claim attention^ 
as Mr. Holt pointed out; Bartscb alludes to cerLaia ornors in the works of 
Heinefcen ; our accoiiiplihlicd country m an, Otttej exp leases likowiEo the 
siixue Opinion. In coueliision, Mr* Holt asserted his couviction that the 
authority of Heaiiekcn has been overrated, that tlie circumstancos midat 
wliich the print was found are udE free from suspicion j that its chju'acter is 
SO much in advance of the suppo-'icd dete as to discourage confidence in it 
as a preduction of 1423 ; he declared his conviction that the date is a 
forgiO’y, and that the true date is 1493^ the insci'iption having beoo altered 
by eon verting ctocxG° terrio into ecccxx" tertio ; according to his theory tlie 
woodcut eUould ho assigned to Albert Duror^ that great artist, as Jie 
believed,, had been apprenticed in 1486 to Wohlgemuth as a. Form^fmeid^r^ 
and worked in that capacity alono until Easter* 1490* when he set out on 
a fourycavs^ circuit to complete bis apprenticcsliip ; in 1494 bo rctnruod to 
Huvemberg. Mr. Holt asserted tliat Lord ypencer'a woodcut of 1423 Is 
the work of Durer axecuced at Colmar early in 1493* during liis visit to the 
brothel's of Martiu Sebon. The prototype was, according to Mr. Holt, an 
engraving on copper by Martin Sebdn, ajid the stappositiou jh supported by 
the fact that thy woodcut is printed upon that soft, fine, and strong paper 
used by Martin Schon, the water-mark being the builds head with a single 
wire line between the home, de^eribed by Ottley in hiH account of Lord 
Spencet^fi print. Since the publication* however, of Ottley’a work id 1816, 
it has been aseortained that this paper was manufactured by Frick and Haus 
llolbain at Havens berg, the tub's head being the trade-mark of that family; 
nioraovor the ^lapcr commonly uaed by Luvcr prior to 1505 hae tile like 
mark* although some of liia engravings ai'c priutod on paper marked with a 
Gothic P.‘ 

A warm djBcusflion ensaed OH the question raised by Mr. Holt in regard 
to the authentioity of an example usually accounted, as of auch high value 


* Saa £bll particidiVTs in B. Hausmaii’a 
wnvt on Alb&it Durer^fl engTaviugs, tha 
paper usad by bim* Ac., Hanover* 1861. 
Tlia feiots 'raeMding the paper manufae- 
turad bj the Holbftin family have been 
made kaown by Horr Abel of flEo.tE£*rt; 


t-hey were eomiuuuicAted in 18^6 to the 
fjbriaau Hiab. and Sooiaty. Tbc 

paper OU whfgh the St. Cbriabgpber of 
1^23 is printed ib sinuLar to that used by 
MArlin ^tdn and BajBi', 
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'In the of the r 0 v[¥al of Art. Lord Taihat, Oanan Kect, and Mi*, 

Eorcaford Hope took part m tho conYersation ; tile general feeliiig appemred 
to be tiiat> ]n>%^Qvei‘ superior in ai'tiotle merits flifi St^ Christoplier of 
1433 ” unqiieatioiialily may he, no aiiffiflEent ground had been adduced fo-r 
any msinuatka against the good faith aud hODorable reputation of the 
learned librarian of Buiheiiu, The critieai diaeai'Tinient and Bkill in malteni 
of art posaese&d by Eeinckeo^ at a period when the I'esearahea bo Tvhich Inj 
has eouEributed ae much were only commeniclng, may doubtless bara fallen 
far Bbort of tlie atULLmaants of tlLoec who hav'O l^ad ample maiei'lak And 
infonnation jit their comiaiand. It waa affirmed, morooTer, that the Sl^ 
Chrigtopher doea not present Ihc faniiliar cliaracteristios of tho work of 
Durer, It is by no mcjuis incredible, that at a time wJien the nemfly-acqnired 
art of Xylograpliy was growing rapidly in popular eatcem in Genunny, some 
worka, or even a solitary pTodaction of surpassing eEcellenae, may have 
been producfflJ, apparently far in advauco of contemporary engravings, 

Tho Hcv. Geou&e Cauoew gave a detailed narrative of his recent 
oxploratious at neimingham, Suffolk, and bro-ught for a::amination a large 
colleotlon of pottery and other reliea found at tlic aitenaive cemetery which 
he huB there diBeoverod, as stated at a previous meetiog. See page 173 
onie. These vestiges appear to belong to the l&ter times of Koiuan occu¬ 
pation, He eahibited also & series of idmsrablo photogiuphs taken by 
Mr, Ftpar, a very ekilM artist at Ipswieh, and illuatratiug the position of 
the interments and the general featiirea of the ground where Mr, Catdcw’a 
remarkable explorations have boon oan'led out. 


mit SlSirnrfij^ of CSfljibitrlT. 

Ey Mr, H. Havjssport GHAHAtr,—Drawings of sculptured emeses and 
cepulcLra! mcmarjaJe on tho vrostOJ'n sboi'ca of Scotland. Among tliese waa 
a view of the ruined chapei of Kilmory, St, Mniy’s ecll, in Knapdalc* near 
four Or iiTo thatched hcivela in the wild district of the Point of Knap, at 
tho mouth of Loch Swain, This, Afr. Graham obeCfYea, ia an example of 
tlie primiclve type of llighlnnd Kill, an oblong parallologratn eonglructed 
of blocks of rough stone, witliout buttresaes, tlie windows narrow, deeply 
eplaycd within ; the door is at the fioutli gide^ Occatlonallj it is found at 
the west end in these cai‘]y structure^. Tho orientation ia mostly defectiye* 
There ia- a well-preserved and etaboratoly-carved cross in the gravojArd at 
Kilmory j on one aide, upon the head, is tlie crucifix, between two figuroK^ 
probably the B* V. Ifary ojid Si, Jobti ; On tho ibaft is a large sword of 
tbo peculiar faeliitm usual in these oarly Soottiah oculptnreo, Tho sculpture 
of tho ahaft, on tho other side, TcpreBents a stag at bay^ and the hutiter 
bearing a brcad-bladed avo, a large hero bangs at Lis back ; honoath is 
insortbed— HEC est cevj£ ■ ALtiAifiOitL * jjacmyieu ; foliated scrolls and 
intorlaeod work fill up the vacant spaces, Tho aneiont lords of Knap dal a 
bore the natno of McHillan. There are also several slabs in tbo church, and 
aorna bonring the shears and mirror Ilk® a slab at the nunnery at Iona, Sco 
Mr. Grabam's Antiquities of Iona, pi. iS, 5:c. At Kilmory, in twcinstancea, 
these synabols of tbo female sox are found In combinatiotv ^vith a sword. 
It had been, conjectured that the shears may here be in allusion to descent 
from Alalen, to called from being tonenrod or dedicated shaven or 

bald). On tho wild coast of the loch, <jn tho way to Kiineoiy, ther# is a 
remarkable rock-chapel or anchorite’a cave, a Datural fissure near the 
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fllioro, with a green sward aloping down to the knding-placc. The tjpening 
of tho caTO wa 0 formerly walled np j neat the entrance there is n taain 
hoDoTTcd out in the rooh* pOHaihly for holj water j at the further end is a- 
square platform hewn out of the rock, and upon thig ig an altar of rough 
stones ; above is carved a eroes ; on the green in front there is a roafloti 
chapel siffiilar to those found in theae parts i it was dediff&ted probably to 
the holy teuant of the cave, Thote is no tradition, howovar* connected 
with the Epot. St, Kentigero^. who came from Ii-eland to Canty re,, Jived in 
a cave on this coast, and the place deaeribnd may have been one of the 
rude retreats of bia (JigcipleB, At K Elmar tin, another httlo ruinous chape], of 
which drawings were exhibited, there- are two curious sculptured oroseesj 
now progtratO; one of tliem elaborately sculptui-ed with interlaced work, the 
&c* At Kihniehaje]* four milea from Loch G-ilphead, Ifr* 
Graham found in the graveyard several carved slabs of considerable iatepest, 
such as are called eommonly “ Iona Stones,” and which, although similar 
in character to the Sculptural slabs nt Colmkilh have a distinctive style, 
showing that they were the work of a different band. Several examples of 
tliese so'called Iona Stones” exist at Straobur, and also in other ancient 
graveyards in Argyleshifft. 

By the Hon. RorEUf CernaoK.—Two holmek, one of thom ffat-tepped, 
of the ttme of Rithard Coaur de Lion, a specimen of very great rarity ; 
the other is of the period of Edward the Black Frinco ; it bae, on the loft 
side, an additional piece of steel which, as Mr. Curzon stated, does not 
occur on any other head-piece of the time which had come nuder his 
cbseiwation, bnt it may be seen in representations of helmets in monu' 
mental afUglcs of the reign of Edward III, These relics of sneiont armour 
are in remaikahly fine preservation, and were selcetfid as two of the most 
interesting objects in Mr. Curs on's aimory at Parham,—Block Book, 
with the date 1414 in Arable numerals, Mr., Ourxon, by whom this 
curious acquLaition had recently been made in Paris, observed that “ it 
appears to ctitLeiat of modern impiieasions from old Gciman hlocka. The 
volume conEams two colored prints, which are woodcuts, not block ptints* 
and seem to belong to a more modern edition of the same book published 
towards the end of tho fifteenth century.” 

By Mr. Octatiub Moksait, M.P., F.S*A.—An ancient Arable quadrant 
with a Cufio inscription of the thirteenth century.'—'A dial in form of a 
Corinthtau coliunu standing on a pedestal, and supporting a globe on tho 
capital. The globe opens and diselosos a suu-dEal and eompass; on the 
shaft of the column is a vertical cylin'drical dial, and, on the pedestal, a 
dedicatory ioscription stating that it was presented on Jaunarj Ist, 1593, 
by I. Mauroy, as a new-year'a gift In token of friendship, to bia amiable 
and virtuous youug friend. Pet, Belpil,—A Jewel of the order of the White 
Elephant, the Banish order of knighthood, ono of the most aociout, 
esteemed, and rare In Boroptj. Tho order is supposed to data from the 
time of the Omsades ; tho precise time, however, of its origin is not 
known, but it is considered to have been caiabJished, as it now is, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. It was renewed by Christian I. in 
145S. After the English Garter and the Goldan Fleece it is th^ moat 
distinguished among the orders of Europe, ita cootinuity' never having 
been lutoirupted, aud its distribution very sparingly awarded, ^for ^it ia 
only bestowed on crowned heads, or qn very remarkable and distinguished 
individualB. The Duke of ’Wollingtoii was one of tho Knights. The date of 
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thia JoTTcl ia the latter part of the last centuvj, in the rei^ of Chriatian 
Vn. ITe other ejs^naple of tliia remarkable deeeration ib kiiomi to cxiit 
10 to coutitrj* 

By Mr. EjiMUun WATEnTo:^, F.S.A.—Flioto^apb of tbc " Claris Con^ 
/eiiBurtiis Pctyi ” given by the Pope fo St. Hubert, the firiat biahop of 
Liege, at the eloM of the seventh eentuiy. The handle of thia curious key 
h elaborately wrought with pierced Tvork, iu whitb flro iutroducod fignro& 
of liouB» A Eomewhnt siuiilar k&y, of Bilver and of bcautiful workmanaliip* 
16 preserved at Maostrichtd wbieh, according to the legend, was brought by 
an angel to St, Servaia whilst be ttm engaged iu prajar at tho tomb of St, 
Peter at Homo ; tliia key is figured in a meniciir bj Sehaepkena, Mesaager 
des Eciencca Hiatoriguea on. Belgique, 1S47, p. 311, 

By the Hon. 'Wiijuiaham Eoehtos, A ateel vieo for a lady'a 

vrork-tiiblc, a heantifiil apeclmon of Itahau workmanship, aixtesntli century. 
“An oval oameo, Italian ai'l:, repreacutiug the Blessed Virgin, 

St. Peter, and St, Paul; it ia in tortoiBeshell, a material rarely uaed for 
any work of artistie character. —A circular boea or ornatnent for the fasten¬ 
ing of a girdle, from Baltiatan Lu Wcatera Thibet; it is oniicbed with 
rows of SEuall torqueiees; diameter about five inohea. 

By the PaESiTEHT of the Coeleqe, OEd Hall Green, Herts.—A set of 
keys, supposed to bo of the fifteenth century* and to have been used by the 
Cellarer* or by aome other coirveiitiial funOtionarj, 

By the BrraTtTifENT of SoiEycE and Aax, thi'ffagli Mr. Sodon Smith, 
P,3.,A.“-A ease of gold posy-rings, presented to the South KeDsingtoii 
Muaetim by the late Bov. E. Bnooko. 

By Mr- W. EtfJMiJia.—Two spoeimena of oriental plate., one of thorn being 
a nut elEjgantly niounted on n silver tripod; nlao a aiiver patent j a 
drinking enp of German or J^^ortkeim workmanship set with cotus ; and » 
knife, fork, and spoosi, enriehod with ohasing and filagree. 

By Mr. Joiicf Gccoh NiOEOta, P*S.A.—Poi-trait of Queen EliEabeth, 
on panelt three quaitera te the left, a portrait In her younger y<jar£ j hIlo ib 
repreaentfld in a mai-oon colored droae puffed and jeweled with poarls* 
mbios. and emeralds ; in her right hand ia a red injse, part of a fan of white 
feathera m her left n around Iior neck ia collar of red and white i-oses, 
lanea'fllda and pearls, with a falcon diapUyed appended to-it; there is a jewel 
in her light bmflti hair i the hack-ground la green. 

By if]-. FAnftER, P.S.A.—A Hingnlar portrait of Queen EltKabeth* on 
panel, three quarters to left j the dross black, the sleeves quaintEy omu- 
moDted with ui’tnillary spheree f a largo cord of peorle around the neck. 

Seais and iMPREggrooss,—By Mr, W. H. Weale, of Brugos,—Impression 
in gutta-pereba frcun the obverse and roveree of a curious object prssemd 
io the church of St. Servais at Macstrieht* and des&ribed in the inventory of 
relicB aa the seal of tho tutelar flaiot, St. Sciwatina, the friend of St* 
AihanasiuB* was Bishop of Tougrea in Belgium, and died them a,e. 3S4 ; 
his remains were preserved in the eoliogiatc olmre-h at Mnostriebt, with his 
pasioral staff, pectoml cross, and other relies. The seal is desenbed as 
of yoliqwish-rod. color* probably jasper, flaked (niifitnirte) with light and dai'k 
hues > it is of eireular form ■ diam. about inch, CMlusive of n uilver rim in. 
which ^it is set with a ring for saspenaion j it has the appearance of a 
modallion or Each face of the stone is slightly cenvez and rudely 

eugroTed in intaglio. Obverse : a bust, appai'sntly of flu ccfileEiastic 
holding a croia-steff La his hand [the right hand* as scon on the fitone) i 
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m the ^eild, on either side, there iirg Greek letters, ^^hioh hnve not beeti 
eatiefaotoriljF decypheredi, but they douhtJeea iodjcftte the eaint here repre- 
Bonted; arentid the margin is inscribed + HAHCAtlOCKCOCA, 
Ees^eraeT the Gcrgcm's head, aud around it iathe epcil which c-ccurE eii other 
like ohjocta, namely—Moi/ja M*Xo«nj »p w^jr. This remarkEkble object, of 




wliidh We are enabled by the kindness uf the ^lev, C. W. King to give the 
accompanying rcprcsentfitious, ia noticed in liis Treatiae on t!ie Guoatics 
and their Remains, p. 119. The Jiead of the Gorgen is ropreaaiited by a 
dlminntive face, from which seven sei'pcnte' or dragons^ necks and lieads 
appear gyrating lihe n wheel Tho letters in t]ie legends, although in 
intogho as if for the puriiose of sealing, ate not inverted, Mr. King informs 
ns til at the chai'm or in I'uth whioii ihe engraver of the gom 

attempted to copy, is probably the aame os that found upon n bronse 
medal figured, by ilunter (Sinnbilder der Christen) ; Obv. the Gorgon's 
Head; Rav. the legend filling th a fiold. H- VS— M E A A N H M E A A f - 
NOMENHOZO^kHZHAHESEXEOCAEONBPYXElJlHKEO 

2APN02!KYMHZH* The reading completely baffled him, hut the 
chann ia probably the Ibomaic form of the following:—■+Y(iep) 

MtXatvt sts fiXti rjfrvxji Xfiuv Kai m opuof: 

There may be some ground, for euspectiug that the unintelligible legend round 
tlie sainris bead On the gem may hs the coutliiuatton of tlie same formula, the 
oc (pdf) being repented in it. Although unauited from the co[iTeE.Lty of 
both of the faces to he used in eoalingj the curious gem at MaefitrlobC hae 
always been regarded as a seat It is mounted in a rim of silver with a 
tma-U ring by whlcli it it, appended tu a tabUti described ns of green 
porphyry, and supposed to have Lccn a portable altar used by St. Se-rvaig; 
With these relics have been p'reserved an ivory matrts of a seal bearing 
this legend -j- gc*a ■ sEnvaTtvs ' bp'$. The device le a seated figure in 
pontificals, the head nienbed but without a mitre. This interesting seal 
la attributed to the eleventh century ; it is figured,, with tbe object pre- 
viously dascribed, the crosier also and the pectoral cross of St» Servaig, 
in a memoir by M- Schaepkens, Messoger des Sciences Historiqnee en 
Belgique, 1S47, p. 220 .-—ImpreBslon of a fine matrij;, of cii'cglar form j 
diani. 2^ Inches. Tbe device is the Annunciation, the figures are in high 
relief, the legend ia as follows: 4- s’* eccle5IE *3C^e ' MAnrE ^ sq'i - (i'- 
QAlSBrELIS ns ROUE, 
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^rrija^alcgtcal EntElUfjencc^ 

I'it 19 pi-opoaed to publish, in volumi}, iLenidrs iJlu$trflt.iTe of the 
Art of pEiiuting iq the Middle oommuaicoted by our lnmoT^ted 

frieod Kc. Winston to ouTOirn Sofliety^ totheln&Eitut-eof Eririsb Architects^ 
iho Oxford Arcliitoctural Society, A:c, Tbq infojrmeitjoia tlme^ivefi tFith prac- 
tioEil jioticea of an art, of which the history and progresaire atylea have ncTer 
probably been more carefnily studied thim by Mf. Wimaten, cannot fail to 
prove acceptable in thia tohectifc form. It has, boon tbo dosiro of Ida 
fiiendB to unite the valtiable contributions diapersed through numorons 
wOrko, Aud to possess a lust memorial of bcB intelligent researches into the 
special subject of his prodilectlou. This toIutuo will form a valuable cora- 
plomeot to Kr. Wlu&ton*& Inquiry into the Difference of Stylo observable 
in ancient Glojs Faintings; and it will contain much of the reauitg of 
his e:cperience and observation during seventeen yoare that have elapsed 
gitiGc the appearance of that Tvetk. A cutalo^uo will also be given, pre¬ 
pared by himself, of the ooll&ction of drawings of painted glass {720 in 
number), about to be presented by his widow^ in uccordunce with his last 
intentions, to the British Museum, llluatrations, ioolading twelye plates 
in colors, will ha Eel-ectod from the most ingtmetivo oiiunpIcB in. this 
ptocioue BCfries to accompany the forthcoming volume, which will be pub- 
Ushed by Mr. Murray, 

A third and muoli enlarged edition of ** The Rotnao Wall is in p&- 
pn ration by the Rev, J+ Colling wood Bruce, LL.D., whose indcffitigable 
labors in the arcLjEologieal field Ijavo frequent-Iy contributed, tliroo^i liis 
friendly communloatious. to oar gi'atification. The aeeoud edition, pub- 
liahed in 1S53, Las long aince been oJthangted j nmncixus cieuvationa and 
discovei'iefi have during the last ten years thrown light on tbo history and 
the remaiiaflof the great IfTorthem Barrier, An acourate map of the Wall, 
reduced from the survey ezocuted for the Duke of J^orthumbcrland by Mr. 
Mac Lauchlanj will aoconipany the hirthcoming edition, wiiich will be 
emiohed with rnauy additioiiftl and iastrufitive iilusti-ationa. The price of 
the quarto cepics will b& fto subBeribors) three guineas ; fifty copies will ha 
printed in folio, ranging with Horsley's Britannia; price seven guineas, 
SubscriberB^ names ftfe received by the Author, and by the Publisher, Mr, 
Reid, Hcwcastla-upon-Tyno, 

We invite attention to the edition of Hntchms’ History of Dorsett in 
course of publication, in parts, by Mr. Shipp at Blandford, by whom sub¬ 
scribers’ names are received* The wo-rki oarefully revised and augmented, 
wiQ be issued at the moderate coat of twelve guineas j copies of the last 
edition have realised not leas than aisty guineas* The ‘undext&kitig will 
doubtless )nterej9t our members who propose to take part in tbo meeting 
Dorchester next summer ; an anriliary, however, of even greater value is 
promised by Mr. Wamo, namely the rsaultg of hia careful investigation of 
earlier remains in the comity, and bis Map of Dorset during the British, 
Roman, and Ssjon poriodSh 

Captain Paul Biol, Profeaaor at the Imperial School of Artillery at 
Besan^on, has announced, in two vola. 4tef, with illiietrations selected from 
the principal muflei.nii& in Europe, bis ‘^Hisfoire do laCivilisaticn Celtique,” 
from which valuable inforncAtioii is expected in regiar>d to the most obseui'a 
section of arebsoitogy in the earlier periods. 
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IHE BAH OF EENILWORTH (BICITJM BE EBNUWOETITA].' 

nr tUe JlflT. JOHF aitllElr, ILi. 

From ih& slaughter of Evoshauij ’^^'liero liberty lay, it 
seemed, dead with De Montfortj to the Statutes of Marl¬ 
borough, where the very spirit of the great Earl and of 
freedom is alive again, our modem hiatorians pass quietly 
on without once pausing to ask the cause or nature of so 
great a revolution. And jet it la not the mere sharpness 
and vividness of the contrast which gives weight to these 
memorable years, they are of weight in themselves ; they 
form the transition period between the two great sections of 
our history, the period which severs that age of formation, 
during which a succession of new peoples and customs and 
ideas were slowly mingling and fusing into freslr forms 
and comhinatioDS, from the si^- centuries of true national 
history which stretch thence to the England of to-day. It is 
in fact in the Dictum, the Award, or, to take the older 
English word,^ the “ Ban of Kenilworth, that great national 
act which these historians in like intelligent fashion dwarf 
into a mere capitulation, that the key of this great question 
must be found. 

For the history of the events which led to it, over which 1 
must necessaiily hurry, and of the Dictum itself, on which 1 
sliall venture to dwell at greater length, the authorities are 
unusually numerous and valuable. The chroniclers divide 
into two groat chisses: wo have first the adherents of the 
National party, Rishangcr in his chronicle (Camdeu Soc, 

^ flruTi mnfi -(o fto mBtfiJfl-Cftl JdIj, 

Section at thfl Atmunl Masting o£ tbe ^ RobEn-t of GlMfliteu teruM it 

A-TC-taaclo^ll Infttitntft held it Wal'- p. 5^3. 
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1840), and in tli6 continuation of Matthew. Piiris (“Wats, 
1044), the annalist of "Waverfey (Grale, Sciupt. in toL ii.), 
Eobert of Glocester (Lond- 1810), the chronicler of Mol- 
roKG (Gale, vol. i.). On the other side are the Royalists, 
Wikes (Gate, -i^oL ii.), Westminster (Load, 1570), the 
chronicler in the Liber de Antiquss Legilns (Camden Soe.). 
All these ai-e eoiitemporriries, some were eye-witnesses of the 
events which they relate^ and^ with the exception of the 
historian of Melrose on the one side and Matthew of West¬ 
minster on the other,^ arc all, allowing for tlieh sti'ong party 
bias, thoroughly ti'nstworthy. Nangis (Dnohesne, Hist. Fr, 
Sci'ipt. voL T.) gives a very valuable French view of some 
of the transactions of the lime ; but the great supplement 
to and check upon the chroniclers must be found in our 
uatioDal records, which I have been enabled by the courtesy 
of Mn Burtt (though far too cursorily) to examine, tlie 
Patent and Close rolls and in the collection of royal letters.* 
These not only furnish us with facts, bnt enable us often 
to form a decision amid the emharrassing discord of the 
chroniclers. To pass at once to the story. 

On the morning of the 4th of August, l£65. Sir Simon de 
Moutfoi't, marching tljrough the night from Keiiilwoi'th to 
his father's relief, reached tlie little town of Alcester at the 
confluence of the Aine and the Arrow’. The delay caused 
by Edward^s masterly surprise of his army under the castle 
walls had been more thait compensated by the opportunity 
afforded by his absence to the Earl of Leicester of breaking 
the lino of the Severn. Severn crossed, tlie night-march of 
August 3i d had brought the Earl as lar as Evesham ; he 
■was now only some ten miles distant from the rclEeving army 
down the Vale of Avon, and the junction of father and son 
seemed secure. The Earl how’ever listened, reluctantly 
indeed, to King Henryks lequest, and halted at Eveaham for 
mass and dinner: the army of Sir Simon halted for the 
same puipose at Alcesten “ Those two dinners doleful were, 
alasP^* for Pj-ince Edward was huri-ying through the night 
by country ca^osa-lanos to seize the fatal gap which they had 
left. As the morning broke his army lay across the road 

^ At Icafit two accoukitB oio * Wherenar thaag havie beBQ piranlcii 

oTjviottily cKJuftiBQd t&getlifir by Matt of by Brady or njmer, 1 baya raferreU to 
WeBtiHiubtar, and bis cblonulai^ is even thair wjUtetiong. 

Utora oiToneoLig than lifA fftota Lingai-tJ, * Itflbert of 0locesttr, Jp. 5GS.. Ann, nf 
however, follow! iA PluTy of Waverley, p. £1S, 

rjirlinmenta.) is eiiuSLllj misted. 
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tlmt led from E^esliam to Alcester. Ere tliree 

hours had passed the corpse of the great Earl lay tnangled 
amid a ring of faithful knights, and the ‘‘murder of Evesham, 
for battle none it ’waa," was over, 

Simon de Montforth army, after finishing its meal, was again 
on its march to join the Earl when the news met it, heralded 
by tliat strange darkness that rising suddenly in the northwest 
and following as it were on Edward^a track served to shroud 
the mutilations and liorrora of the hattle^field*^ Tlie news 
was soon fatally confirmed, Simon himself conld see from 
afar the noble head of that great father borne off on a spear-’ 
point to he mocked at Wigmore^ His retreat was uninter¬ 
rupted : the pursuit had streamed naturally aw'ay soutliward 
and westward, tlirough the streets of Tewkesbury heaped 
with corpses of the panic-stricken Welchmen wliom the 
townsmen had slaughtered without ruth or pity ; and amid 
the darkness and the big thunder-drops the army fell 
despairingly hack on. Kenilworth. “I may hang up mine 
axe," ai'e the bitter words attributed hy the poet to their 
leader, for feebly have I gone,"® Onco witlun the castle 
he gave W'ay to a wild sorrow, day after day tasting noLthcr 
meat nor drink,® till ho was rousod into action again by a 
great emergency. The nows of the shameful indignities 
offered by Mautravers and the Marchers to the corpse of tlio 
gi'eat Earl before whom they had trembled so long, had at 
last reached the garrison at Kenilworth, and the knights 
broke out in a passionate burst of fury such as wc see in the 
story of llecket's murderd Eichard of Cornwall, his eon, 
and some of his knights were prisonsrs in the castle, and 
the garrison clamored for their blood. Simon had enough 
nobleness and self-restraint to interpose. “ To Gh>d, and Him 
alone, was it owing," oivned his uncle afterwards, “ that I 
w^as snatched from death." “ 

It was noble, for no mercy could be looked for from the 
conquei'oi's. Fresh from the butchery of the fugitives in the 
corn-fields and gardens of Evesham, the Royahsts flung 
themselves ou their foes with the wild licence of YictorJ^ 
The triumphant blare of trumpets which welcomed the 

* n&fc. of Gl&t wiw it, “ and waa well * 71 ► 

Bora nfsrd," p, ^ KiBLBngQr, p. liO. 

^ WikBB, p. 7L. * liifltBiiger, p, ^0- 

= Bob. aiot, p. 661, 
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delivered king into Evesham, “ his men weeping for 
rang out in bitter contrast to the universal mourning * It 
wais tiro inanguration. of a reign of terror. The rights and 
laws for which men had toiled and fonght so long seemed 
swept away in an hoar* EngLand^ in the words of her 
anonymons poet/ was— 

Nescia Tcuturi cajus Bit sulidtt* jun. 

Sub ^juo custodo-, tub Oliriato vei sab Hcrode/' 

Every town winch had aupportod Earl Samon“-^d what town 
had not?—was held to be at the hinges mercy, its franchises 
to he forfeited/ The charter of Lynn was annulled, Oxford 
was heavily finedj London was marked out as the speoial 
object of the king^s vengeance, and the jfe,rms aud merchan¬ 
dise of its burghers seized as frst frnits of its plunder* The 
darkness which on that fatal morning had hidden their 
hoolts from the monks of Evesham as they sang in the choir^ 
was hut a presage of the gloom that ivas to fall on tho 
religious houses.^ From Eamseyi from Evesham, from St* 
Albans, rose the same cry of havoc and rapine. But this 
was little to tlie sweeping sentence of confiscation which waa 
assumed to have passed by the mere fact of rebellion on all 
the adliercnts of Earl Simon. To disinherit these was to 
seise the estates of half the landed gentry of England. 
“Exhseredati," says the anonymous poet, “si fiant con- 
numerati, miUia cum binis deca bis sunt acta ruinis/^ Tho 
Royalists, however, did not scruple to declare these twenty 
thousand dialnheiuted, nor the king to lavish their lands 
away on favourites and foreigner. The vciy chronicles of 
their party recall the pillage with shame/ But all tliought 
of resistance lay hushed in the universal terror. Every 
prison, save those of Dover and Kenilworth, opened its gatoa 
to the prisonera of Lewes/ The wife of Hugh Despenser 
flung open tlie dungeons of the Tower, and fled weepmg to 
the protection of her father, Philip Basset. Even at Kenil¬ 
worth Simon *^saw no Other rede^’® than to release his 
prisoners, 

* WSkea, p. 71. ^ et mil oompllcea non eicut 

'■ nittijiueiarj, p. 45. dflouerat cautacrea leftecti Bcd poEim 

^■Quoded by EulbVelL rfotee to rtulticu'M,.. .uon eriluiapftaflsaeiDnea,,, 
EfaliftngEi^B Cluraiicle^ p. 144, indlgenis Bed et alleutgmla Bme peraenB- 

c Confchi. Matt, ruuri^ ad aun. 12(30. rum diswi'etloiKS conceMit.'' Wilta 9 ,p, J4. 

T Ttiahailgiar, p. 4T* ^ Ldb. Anblq. Lo^, p. 7^* 

° EiBban^er, p. 145. ^ RaK Glotjp, fiffL. 
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But otl^ier inotirea than mere pauic influonced Smion iii. 
this release. Hig captives “were set free on the 6th o£ 
September/ days before the date of convocation for the 
Parliament at Winchester. The mere assembly of a Parlia¬ 
ment seemed to promise an end to the present reign of utter 
^wlessnesfl. It was knovim too that in tlie Royalist camp 
itself a powerful party oxistodj headed by Prince Edward and 
Earl Gilbert de Clai'e, which, however hostile to De Montfort, 
shared his love for Englisli liberties. By his release of the 
prisoners of Kenilworth Simon added to "uieir ranks the wise 
and moderate Richard King of the Rcmang, and that prince 
returned the obligation hy a piomiso, under his hand and 
seal, to exert his influence in :flivor of the Countess of 
Leicester, of Simon’s brothers also, and of liimselfl 

For the moment, however, all wise and moderate counsels 
were of little avaiL The Parliament met in the usual 
temper of a Restoration Parliament, only to legalize the 
outrages of the past mouth. The embittered prisoners, 
fresh from the dungeons of the Barons, poui’cd into Win¬ 
chester to add fresh violence to the demands of the 
Marchers. The very wives of the captive loyalists and 
the widows of the slain were summoned to give fresh im¬ 
pulse to the reaction. Their place of meeting added fuel to 
the fiery passions thus heaped together, for Winchester yet 
bore the marks of its pillage by Simon on his way to 
Kenilworth, and its stubborn loyalty must have been 
fanned into a flame by the losses it liad endured. In such 
an a^embly no voice of modemtion could find a hearing ; 
the four prelates who favored the uatioi]al cause, tlie 
Bishops of London and Lincoln, of Worcester and Chiches¬ 
ter, were excluded; the heads of the religious houses 
were summoned for the mere purpose of extortion. The 
oflbi'ta of King Richard and Edward were met by those of 
Edmund, Henrys second son, who, unsated with the gift of 
the lands and honors of Earl Simon, placed himself with 
Mortimer and Giflfard at the Imad of the ultra-loyalists.^ 
The four resolutions paased were hut the legalization of 
their violence; all grants made during the King’s captivity 
were revoked j the De Montforts were banished' the charter 
of London was annulled; the adherents of Earl Simon "were 
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disinherited^ and aeizin of their- lands giTOn to the King, 
■Henry at once appointed commissioners® to survey anti 
talre possession of his spoil, -^^hila he moved to Windsor to 
triumph In the humiliation of Loudon. Its ■ mayor and 
forty of the chief citizens Traitod in the castle-yard amid 
the jeers of squires and grooms^ only in defiance of their 
safe-conduct to be throvfn into prison, and Henry onterod 
his capital in triumph, as into an enemy’s city.® The 
surrender of Dover came to fill the cup of victoiy; it -was 
by this port that the foreign ausdliaries n^hom Eichard and 
Amanry de Montfort had sailed vrith the EarFs treasure to 
enlist, wero designed to land ; while in itself it headed tlis 
formidable league of the Cinque Ports. "On the sea,” 
vrribes Edward of them, in August, " they commit a thou¬ 
sand piracies and murders ; nor is any one suffered to land 
unless he be first conducted to Dover, and his arrival 
approved by its inbahitants,”^ A rising’of its prisoners 
compelled its surrender in October, and the success of the 
Eojalists seemed complete,® 

In fact, their difficulties were but beginning. Tlioir 
triumph over Earl Simon had been a triumph over the 
rcligioits sentiment of their time, and religion avenged 
itself in its own way* Everywhere the Earl’s death was 
viewed fus a martyrdom, and monk and filar, however they 
miglit quarrel on other points, united in praying for the 
aonls of the dead as for “soldiers of Christ.” "Within a 
short time after Evesham “ it began to be whispered that 
Heaven bad attested the sanctity of De Montfort by 
miracles at his tomb* How great was the effect of this 
belief may be seen in the request of the Aihitrabors of 
Kenilworth to King and Pope for the suppression of these 
miracles ; in the efforts for their suppression throughout tho 
reign of Edward the First; in their continuance into the 
reign of his successor.^ Their immediate result ^waa a 
sudden revival of hope. “ Sighs," bi'eaks out Rish anger,^ 
"are changed into songs of praise, and the greatness of 
our former joy has come to life agalii/^ Nor was it in 
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miracles alone that tlio " faitJifuV'* as they proudly staled 
themselves, began to look for relief from the oppi’ession of 
the Malignants/'^ Tho s^me Parliament which by its 
decrees of exile robbed Simon of any hope of accom¬ 
modation provided him 'with, an army by its decrees of 
disinlierison. In the first moment of the reaction he had 
quitted Kenilworth and joined John d'Eyvill and Ealdewin 
Wake in the Isle of Axholme, ■ So fa^t did foot and horse flow- 
in to him, that Edward and hia cousin lleniy of Almalne 
hurried into Lincolnshire to hold him in check. ’ Eut 
already the south and the west were hacking the resistance 
in' the north ; the men of the Cinque Ports, putting on 
board their wives and children, swept the seas and hai'ried 
the coast whilo Llewellyn, whose raid upon Chester had 
caused the hasty dissolution of the Pai'liament of "Winton, 
butchered without mercy the routed fragments of the host 
sent against him.^ Rishanger himself, penning bia grand 
eulogy of Earl Simon quietly amongst all the uproar^ eaw 
the rise of the new spirit of resistiiuce in the streets 
of St, Albans.® The town (these details of the story 
light up the time) was diligently guarded and strongly 
closed with bolts and bars within and without, and in its 
dread of war refused entrance to all strangers wisliing to 
pass through, above all to horsemen. The Constable'of 
Hertford, Henry de Stok, was an old foe of the townsLuen ; 
he boasted that, in spite of bolts and bars, he 'would enter 
the place, and carry ofiF four of tlieir best villeins captive to 
^ Heidiford. He contrived to make liis way in, and loitered 
foolishly about, A butcher passing by overlieard him ask 
his followers how the wind stood i and guessing his design 
to burn the town he knocked him down. The blow gave 
lieart to the townsmen, tliey secured De Stok and his 
followers, struck off their heads, and fixed them at tlie four 
corners of the borough* 

In this moment of reaction, the Legate Ottobuoni landed 
with the QueenJ bringing with him the calm wise policy of 
Rome, In the hour of their triumph Pope Clement had 
been a bitter enemy of the Barons; immediately on his 
accession he had deapatchod Cardinal Ottobuoni to preach 
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a cruaade against theraj to form a league of princes for tlic 
defence of " the common cause of kinge,” aud to induce 
Louie of Franco to put himself at the head of it. But 
Tvitli their oyerthrow his tone changed. Tiistia nohls et 
l^ta enarrastia/’ ho wotc in reply to the news of Evesham. 
HoDceforth congratulations on the Eoyal successes^ merely 
serve as preludes for earnest exhortations to moderation and 
clemency. Clemency" wrote the Pope to Henry, on Octo¬ 
ber 35, is the strength of a realm . .. Foi^ivenesa will 
win more to love you and your son than punishment and 
harshness ... If tl^e heat of vengeance represses the 
hatred of a few, it goade tliat of the many.’* Clement had 
accompanied hia letter of absolution to Earl Grilbert with 
like exhortations to assist the King and Prince Edward, but 
also anxiously to study the peace of the realm, and to 
exhort them to clemency. It was Edward's severity that 
Clement seemed moat to fear, and to him he wrote in yet 
stronger appeal It is against yourself that you are cruel 
when you are cruel towards jour people ; it Is your own 
power tliat you diminish . , . Eather knit their hearts to 
you by benefits; by these win over your foes, that so of 
traitois you may inake liege men, and of enemies frleudsf’ 
Noble words, and destined to find in Edward one noble 
enough to understand them. In the first flush of victory 
Edward had stood alone in dcsiriDg the ciLptivity of the 
Earl and his sons, against the cry of the Marchers for tlieir 
biood.^ He had wept over the corpse of his old playfellow, 
Ilcni-y de Montfort, and had followed the Earl, hia uncle, to 
’ the tomb. If his brother Edmund joined Mortimer and 
the other loyalists, Edward took Jiis stand resolutely with 
the party of moderation and peace. Ho had inarched, as 
we have seen, to stem the rising in the North, On his 
arrival at Axholme, he at once entered into negotiations with 
his oonsiu, and, adding the soHcitationa of the queen and the 
legate to his own, prevailed on him to quit the island and 
appear before the King.^ There Eichard of Cornwall wel¬ 
comed him as the saviour of his life; he presented hiin to 
his brother, and Henry gave him the kiss of peace,® In 
spite of the opposition of the Marifihers, conscious that 
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however, from the blood-connection between them, the court 
might wish to save the De Montforta, yet that between 
Simon and the men who liad sworn his i^ther^s death and 
mangled his father^s corpse no terms wore possible* success 
seemed on the point of crowning this bold stroke of the' 
peaco^ piiity, when Earl G-ilbert interposed. His position 
wa^ indeed most difficult. He bad not fought against 
liberty 5 be had bound Edward bj oath to preserve it* ere 
he entered with him on this campaign. Re had wrested a 
like promise from. Henry in the very hour of exultfition after 
Evesham. So conscious was he that neither bis love of 
liberty nor his past struggles for it could ever really be 
forgiven by the Eoyaliste, that he had thought it wise to 
obtain a formal pardon for hia share in the victory of Lewes 
from the King,^ and a release from his excommunication at 
the hands of the Pope. Bnt^ if distrusted by the conquerors, 
lio was hated by the conquered.^ It was hia treason to 
which they attributed the ruin of tlieir cause. Above all, 
lie* the pupil of Le Montfort* had sworn the earVs death * 
the blood of the father lay between him and the sons ; the 
safety of the one lay in the ruin of the other. In the face 
of the more pressing danger, Earl Gilbert throw hia weight 
into tl:Le scale of the Marchers, and peace became impossible. 
The question was shelved by a reference to arbitrators; 
Simon* so his party complained* was detained in spite of hia 
safe-conduct* and moved in the train of the royal army at 
Christmas from Northampton to witness the surrender of 
Kenilwortli, which had been stipulated in the original terms 
of agreemont as the price of his reconciliation with the King. 

The ca^tlo was the one gi'eat obstacle that remained to a 
general peace. As eaily as August* 1265, Edward had 
enclosed* in a letter to Roger Leybume, a list of the chiefs of 
its' garrison and a summons to sunonder. “ Bt cum sint 
nonnulli in castro de Kenilleworth quos possumus et debemus 
nostros inimicos merito reputare* quorum nomina vobis mitti¬ 
mus prsesentibuB annotata, existinjatur pariter expediens 
ipsis fore scribondum ex parte nostri domini supradicti ut,- 
si nolint inimici public! reputari et exhaoredari ac vitam 
perdere, prout morucnllit* dictum c^trum committant sine 
moraqualibet nostro domino et assignent* neoista littera alii 
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quam religioso deferenda con^mittatur."^ But the gaiTiaon 
attracted no Bpecial attention till the departure of Simon for 
Axholme at the close of November. It seema to have been 
part of the plan of the campaign on Tvliieh he entered that 
the cattle should hj increased activity draw down on itself 
the attention and efforts of the Boyahsts^ and thus give the 
insurgents in the north time to take the field in arms. 
Immediately therefore on his departure, the garrison scoured 
the country, ravaging cruelly on all sides, and sweeping such 
a store of provisions into the castle as would sufficej they 
boasted, for seven jears^ consumption. Every day brought 
new troops of the Disinherited to swell their nmnbers, and, 
pressing as was the danger from Simon at Axholme, the 
attitude of Kenilworth appeared so formidable to the 
Royalists that on. the 10th of December the King despatched 
from Windsor a summons to his nobles to meet him at 
Northampton for a campaign against the castle, and from 
Northampton ou the 30 th he directed Oabert Giffard to raise 
the posse comitatua of Oxfordshire and Warwickshire ^^ad 
gravandum et expugnandum illos qui se tenent in castro 
de Kenelworthf^ ® The sudden appearance of Simon in 
the Royal camp and his offer to surrender the castle 
promised to, end the matter, but the opposition of Earl 
Gilbert had changed the face of affairs, and it was, in his 
own belief, as a man betrayed and a prisoner that Simon 
was led before the castle to perform his part of the contract 
The reply of the gairison to the royal summons shows that 
they understood his situation, and freed him from the 
responsihility of their refusal. They bad received ward of 
the castle, they answered, not from Simon but from the 
Countess, and to none living save to her, in her presence, 
would they surrender it.^ Adroitly as the refusal was framed 
it was not likely to make Simon’s position an easier one. 
Immediately on his ai'rival in London the award was an¬ 
nounced, binding him to quit the realm, and not to return save 
with the assent of king and baronage when all was again 
at peace, No formal acceptance seems to have been given, 
and Simon remained in free custody at London ; but sinister 
rumours, probably the work of th^ ultra-royalists whose 
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great aim it was to get rid of him, reached his ears, and, 
warned at length that he was doomed to perpetiial i rnpriao li¬ 
me nt,® he resolved to escape. On the night of Ash Wednes¬ 
day he stole cautiously out of London with his men and 
hastened to Winchelaea,® where the citisens were expecting 
Ilia arrivah Hia escape gave a new yigenr to the war^ 
Llewellyn wasted the Border; the Cinq^uo Porta ravaged 
more mercilessly tlian over ; the garrison of Kenilworth 
pLiahed their invasiona even to Oxford, and the Disinherited 
again rose in the north. It waa spring-time, when, aa 
Wikea expresses it,^ the vast forests which then covered the 
country " clothed themselves in their covert of leaves/^ and 
it was easy for outlaws to live under the greenwood tree* 
Baldwin de Wake and John de Byvil, both of thorn brothers 
of knights in garrison at Kenilwoidh, and the latter a prisoner 
at Kvesham who had but recently escaped, threw themselvesj 
with a numerous band of followers, into the wood of Suf“ 
feld frith,and harried with fire and aword the counties of 
the north and tho eastern coast; Sir Adam Gurdon, a knight 
of gigantic aiiic and renowned prowess, wasted at the head 
of a smaller band tho shires of the south. In almost eveiy 
county of the kingdom bands of outlaws were seeking their 
very existence in rapine and devastation,^ while the royal 
treasury was empty, and London's enormous fine had been 
only swept into the coffers of the French usurers. 

But a strong hand was at the head of affairs, and Edward 
met his innumerable assailants with untiring energy. Henry 
of Almaine, son of the King of the Romans, was sent with a 
large force to the north ; Mortimer to the defence of the 
Welsh border; three or four men were levied from every town¬ 
ship in Oxfordshire and Berks to garrison Oxford. Edmund, 
tho King's second son,^ was despatched to IV^arwick to hold 
the Kenilworth knights in check. Edward himself and Earl 
Gilbert bunded on Sir Simoffs track to secure the sea-ports 
by which foreign auxiliaries could be introduced. Thi^owing 
out scouts in all directions, he fell, on tho 7th of March, sud-' 
denly on Wiuehelsea.* The surprise was complete* Many of 
the citizens were slain ; many rushing in wild panic to their 
boats wore drowned, and their leader, Henry Pedeu, fell into 
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Edward^s hamds * Hia life ^aa spared bj Eail Gilbert’s 
advice^ and Ed’tvard made use of him an agent for the 
reconciliation of the Cinque Porta- The success of this 
policy of moderation was immediate. The most obstinate 
of Henryks opponents submitted in a weeti fov on the 15th 
of If arch the Cinque Ports accepted a peace wliose terms 
wore a presage of the coming Dictum® They were pro¬ 
mised a complete oblivion of the paatj freedom from all 
forfeiture, the coiifiimation of their charters and privileges. 
" For what reason these concessions were made I know not,’^ 
growls the royalist scribe of the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, 
and the growl no doubt echoes the general sentiment of his 
party- Heeding nothing of their discontent Edward held 
on his way, scouring the south with the same misture of 
caution and alacrity, clearing the woods of Berkshire, dis¬ 
persing Adam Guvdon’s band at "Whitsuntide, aud capturing 
their renowned leader- The day before this close of the 
insurrection in tlie sonth bad seen the last blow given to the 
rifling in the north. Henry of Almaine fell on the knights 
at Chesterfield wliile the bulk of them were hunting in the 
woods ; of tJie two leaders who remained in the town, 
D^EyviU cut his w'ay out and escaped, Earl Ferrars, sick 
with gout and other woes,’’ was taken in his bed- The band 
dispersed, some keeping to tlio woods, otliers, amongfl-t whom 
was Henry of Hastings, making thoir way to Kenilworth.'^ 

All WHS now free for the great siege. Edmund Crenohback 
had held ^^arwick in the face of the garrison, but lie had 
been abk to do little to oheok its insolence. The news of 
Simon’s escape to France had filled the knights with hope ' ® 
they raised his standard,^ boasted of the letters they had 
received from him/ and awaited eagerly the foreign 
auxiliaries which the family of De Montfort were making 
strenuous efforts to raise/ 

The countess had retired to the Doniinieau nunnery at 
Montargis, but her sons were actively employed in raising 
money and men. Guy de Montfort, their father’s elder 
brother, had inairied Petronilla, countess of Bigon'e in her 
own right, and this county their son, Eskivat, unable to 
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defend it agaiiiat th& Gascona^ had granted in 1350 to hi^ 
powerful undo, Earl Simon. lu October, 1365, the couut&^ 
and her son Simon, as jet still in. England, surrendered it to 
Thebault, King o£ Navarre and Count of Champagne, 
probably to provide means for the armj which the brothers, 
now united in Franco, were endeavouring to raise. The 
King seems to have entertained considerable apprehension of 
their efforts : the grant made to Prince Edward in April, 
1366, of "all foreigners and merchants from beyond sea 
desiring to come into and abide in this our realm," and the 
directions to suffer none such to travel or traffic without 
special licence were probably intended to provide against 
Sir SLiiion’'3 spies;® while in May the King's fears 
broke out in a writ from Northampton to all bailiffs and 
barons of his ports ; " Oum Sjmon de Monteforte et complices 
et fautores sui, inimici noatri, cum multitudine armato- 
rum quos sibi jam colhguut in pai tibus Gallicanis rcgnuin 
nostx^um hostilller ingi edi proponant, ut accepimus, ad idem 
regnuni nostrum perturbandum et iteratam guerram in eodem 
de novo auscitandam," they were to keep guard against 
invaders day and night.* 

The bold attitude of the E end worth garrison, their 
hopes of foreign aid, and the tiniveraai outburaf*of the 
spring, had changed the temper of the royal camp. The 
exultation of Evesham had sunk into despondency. Otto- 
buono hEid applied for permission to abandon hia hopeless 
mission, and the Pope, while reproving him for his cowardice, 
left it at his discretion to stay or to go.^ Henry himself 
gave the strongest sign of his wish to conciliate popular 
favor in the relaxation of liis grasp upon London, and by 
despatching a writ from the camp enabling the citizens to 
elect their own sheriffs. The reception of the writ sbowed 
how, within the city, late so panic-stricken, the old spirit of 
freedom had revived ; the popular paidy met the nomination 
of William Fitz-Riebard by the King’s friends with a 
tumultuous demand for the release of their leaders. " Nay, 
nay,^ they shouted, " we will have no mayor but Thomas 
Fita-Thomas; him we will have freed from prison with hia 
fellows that be at Windsor,” and a popular rising against the 
magnates was only prevented by tlie armed interposition of 
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Kogor Leyburno ® The same new spirit showed itself in 
th^rojal army on its gathering at Oxford in the middle of 
April. Though tlie aiiinmons against Kenilworth had been 
specially proclaimed at every market cross,^ many re¬ 
fused to attend, alleging it to be contrary to law to be sum¬ 
moned thrice in a year' ® while those that came showed 
greater inclination for negotiation than ■war. It ivas in 
compliance® with their counsel that the King anti the Xjegate 
despatched the Archbishop of Edessa, an Englishman by 
birth, a man wary and eloquentj bo exhort the garrison to 
surrender ; but his exhortationSj white giving them timely 
notice of the King‘s approach, succeeded only in quietening 
their activity in the collection of forage. Far from dreading^ 
they had long been desirous of a siege, and as if to provoke 
the King to yet speedier attack* they seiiied a royal 
cut off his hand, and sent him thus mutilated, with 
ribald jesta, to the royal eamp.^ But, bitterly as Henry 
resented the affront* the siege was still delayed. From 
Northampton, whitber the royal aimy had marched from 
Oxford at tlie end of April* Edward was suddenly called 
away to check the bands of northern marauders, who had 
seized and pillaged Lincoln. The task proved an easy one* 
but it* wasted two inonths, and an attempt of Edmund 
to invest the castle in the meantime, single-handed* was 
repulsed with loss.^ 

At last,-on the 2Srd of June,® 1265, the royal army en- 
campe d around Kenilworth; and the siege was form ed. But, in 
spite of the King^a oath not to st-ir thence till the castle was his 
owa,^ it was plain from the first that war was to be secondary 
to negotiation. Even after the rejectLon of the Archbishop^s 
offers we find a safe conduct granted on June 14th* while 
the army was still at Northampton, to the Disinherited who 
wished to treat with the Legate; aud, a few days only after 
the commencement of the siege the Legate, thei Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and two of his suffragans, came with tlie 
purpose of arranging a peace J Fifteen days^ fruitless efforts 
ended, however* in an equally fniitless excommunication of 
the obstinate garrison, and tlie siege commenceil It was no 
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light undertaking, and Henry had shoT^'n Ms sense of its 
magnitucle by directing the citizens of ^Warwick to forward 
to the camp at Northampton * , , Comentarios et omnes 
alios operarios de balliTa tua, cana hachiis, pika^is, et aliis 
uteusilibus auls.” ^ Tho castle was so stroDg as to have been 
deemed impregnabloK No fortress of the realm could rival 
it in its equipment of war. Its supplies would have sufficed 
an ordinary garrison for years.'' But the 1^200 milites who 
had gathered there formed rather an army than a garrison^ 
and made tlie operations not so much a siege as a war. Sir 
WiDiam de la Cowe and Sir John do la Warre were the 
wardens of the ca^tle.^ The names of some of its defenders 
are hero given, as appended to Edward^s letter from Chester, 
in August, 1265. *‘Joh. de Muzegros, Ingerramus de Bayllol, 
Rad. de Lymes^, Hugo de Culeworth, Nich. de Boeco, Hugo 
Wake, Joh. Fitzwaiter. Will, do la Gene, Philippus deBoyville, 
Hugo de Traham, . . . de Caudewello, milites] Walterus de 
Barkesvile, Nicholaua le Archer, Joh. do Bovj, Ric. de 
Havering", Joh, Page, Willielmus Camerarius; Walterus de 
London, clericus; Thomas de Wynton, deticus; Walterus 
de Grlou, Galfridus de Crulefend, Joh» Luvel, Ekib. Luvel, 
Thos. Luvelj Ricardo de Sancto Johanne, valletti.” Besides 
the two chaplains given here, Robert of Gloucester tells ns of 
Master Peris of Radnor, that was the stale wardeste cl ere on 
of al Engelonde.^ ® 

All had hailed Henry of Hastings as their leader when, 
with Sir Nicole de Bois, he fled to Kenilworth, after the rout 
of ClieEterfield, They saw without alarm the “tents and 
pavilions" rising in the meadowa around, the lines drawn 
about them, and the erection of eleven petrariae, which rained 
thenceforth night and day a shower of stones upon the castle.^ 
Edward had made vigorous efforts to match its renowned 
armament* In the Close Rolls for the year we hnd man¬ 
dates directed to the wardens of the city of London, John 
Walround and John de Luids, bidding them supply Conrad 
the balistarius witli ^12, “ad nervos et cordas emendos et 
ad balistas faeiendas-” and on October 23rd an order to 
tlie constable of the castle to forward to Kenilworth quarrells 
and fourteen balistce without delay* But throughout the 
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royal etigineara found tbemselves overmfttcLed. A ivooden 
tower of wondrous' height and breadth, constructed by 
Edward at enormous coat, from whose floors more than 200 
halistarii poured arrows and other mlasilee on the garrison, 
fell before the atones hurled perseTeringly against it by a 
niLingoiicI from witliin.^ A machine, called the hear, whicli^ 
sheltered a number of archers, was levelled by one of the 
petrariffi of the castle. Barges were brought at mvmh ex¬ 
pense fi-om Cheshire, and an attempt wae made to a^il 
the walls from the water, but the attempt failed* Through¬ 
out the siege, iu fact, the besiegers were thrown practically 
on the defensive.^ The gates of the castle stood defiantly 
open from morning till night, and the garrison made daily 
sallies of horse and foot, threatening the very herds which, 
gathered for the consumption of the Hoyal army, browsed in 
the meadows beneath. The besiegers, on the other hand, 
ventured on no goncral attach, but confined themaelres to 
repulsing tliese desperate sallies. On one day only were 
they interi’upted by an incident characteristic cf the time* 
From the open gate descended a bier, surrounded with 
tapers, beailng tlie corpse of a brave knight of gentle blood, 
who had fallen wounded into the hands of the l)isiiiheiited, 
and was now borne forth for burial, in accordance with hia 
dying wish. The courtesy of the castellans may have^aided 
the efforts of the peace party in the royal camp. _ Rejected 
as their first offer had been, the Legate and the King of tho 
Romans had not ceased their attempts at mediation, and 
their spirit was shared by the Pmliaraent that met before 
Kenilworth on Sh Baidholomew’s day,August 24th, 1366, and 
which a sense of the importance of the crisis cau^d to be 
numerously attended.* Their first act showed their resolve 
that this strife should cease* The King’s most pressing need 
was for money. The great expense of the siege had forced 
him to leave his Queen penniless at indsor,^ The treasury 
he had brought with him was drained. His first demand, 
thereforOj after a solemn confirmation of the charter, was for 
a tenth from the clergy for three years* The whole Parlia¬ 
ment united in their reply. They would first establish 
peace, if peace were possible, and then answer the King on 
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this matter. The Legate added his apprOYah and. the King 
at once gaYe "wayn. On the 2^tliof August (according to the 
original record in Nornoan-French on the Patent EoH, 50 
Hen. III. in dorso)j it YTas agreed and granted by common 
assentj and by,the common counsel of the bishops, abbots, 
priors, earls, barons, and all others/* that six commis¬ 
sioners should be chosen, who in turn should elect other 
sli, to provide for the state of the kingdom and of the Disiti* 
hcrited. The words of the record sufficiently indicate the 
national chai’acter of the act; the additional words of the 
Annals of Waverley, perhaps, only indicate the general ini" 
press ion which it conveyGd. In that account, it is stated 
ttiat the commissioners, bishops or barons, were specially to 
be men English-born and lovers of their country.® 

The character of the commissioners chosen corresponded 
with the temper of the Parliament, All were of the party 
w-hich, aa dieti]vet both from the ultra-Royalists and from the 
National cause, we may call “ Constitutional Royalists,’’ The 
Rishops of Exeter, Worcester, Rath and Wells, Robert 
Walround, Roger de Someri, aud Alan de la i^ouche formed 
the first six, and these associated with thcmsGlves the Rishop 
of St, Davids, the Earls of Gloucester and Hereford, John 
Eaillol, Philip Basset, and Warin de Bassingbourne. With the 
exception of Earl Gilbert all had been staunch supporters of 
the Crown, De Dohun, Basset, De Someri, and De la Zouche 
had been captured at Dewee. Bassingbourne had headed the 
Royalist charge at Evesham. But the majority of them were 
well known as inclined to a policy of moderation. The 
peaceful inclinations of the court were notorious* and two of 
the bishops (Walter Gifiard and Nicholas Ely) were, the one 
a Royal cl^ancellor, the other an ex-chanccllor. Walround, a 
man of great diplomatic experience, had in 1362 been joined 
on a like commission with Philip Basset and Walter de 
Merton to effect a compromise with the barons. Baeset 
himself one of the bravest of the King’s supporters* was 
pledged to moderation by the fortunes of his house. His 
son-in-law, Hugh Despenser, and bis cousin, Ralph Basset, 
had fallen by Earl Simon’s aide at Eveaham ; Ins daughter, 
Despenseris wife, had taken shelter with him after that fatal 
overthrow. The widow of Ralph Basset, again, was the 
daughter of Roger de Someri, and the fatheris loyalty alone 

* " IndSgenaa at tarraSl diligeutK.” Ann. of VfaTfirl^, fi. 5 
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been enriched by the forfeitures of the ballons, but his son 
had served in thcii' ranlte, and ’^vas atill iinpardoned^ Of the 
t^o earls, De Bohun, though ever on the King's side, 'was a 
staunch supporter of English. liberties, and hia son had been 
one of the rebel leaders at Lewes and a captive at EvesWim, 
His colleasrue needs no comment—he was Earl Gilbert of 
Clare. 

The Twelve^ were the first to make solemn oath, “ de 
utilibus ordinandis ; ** and the King, the clergy, and the 
people in succession swore to the observance of their Ban. 
The Legate and Henry of Almaine were added as umpires 
in case of any division of opinion,® and at the close 
of August their deliberations began. It is worth while to 
notice that on the first head submitted to them, the question 

De statu Regni,’' whose importance we shall see presently, 
the twelve were peidhctly in accord. On the second, of the 
state of the Disinherited, unanimity was impossible. ^Should 
any or none be excluded from the redemption of their lands 
fiat exhETcdatio aut redemptio ^—was the question that 
met them at the outset. Some contended that there might 
be cases of total confiscation, others that only a third of the 
lands should here and there be restored, others advised the 
restitution of a half. Tim matter was at last refeiTed to the 
umpires, and it is to Henry and Ottobuoni that the final 
decision was owing, and liberty of redemption on one term 
or another left open to all.® 

The decision wa^ the signal for a storm of opposition. 
Liberty of redemption.—in other words the rescinding of the 
confiscation—was the deatb-blow of the ultra-royalists, 
Mortimer and his fellow-marchers had the credit, they 
pushed to the utmost the claim of having ** brought tbs 
King back.^’ Quasi reges dicebantur, regale dominium 
sibi protectum usurpando eo quod Eegem tanquam a 
carcere liberassent/'^ Theirs bad been the profit of the 
pillage of the clergy, and of the confiscation of the Disin¬ 
herited. ■ Every motive of hatred and greed urged them to 
resist this proposal to disgorge their spoil They Woke out 
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in mad violencEj threatening the life of the Legate himself 
But their power Tvas over, the national resolve was not to be 
shaken by the threats of a faction, and the utter rout of 
Mortimer by Llewellyn at Erecknook,^ tlie only defeat that 
had chcf^uered the course of the Royalist success, in the 
spring, had damaged their leadei'’s influence. Backed by 
Edward and Earl Gilbert the Legate met their threats boldly. 
He had received commission, he said, to excommunicate all 
disturbers of the peace, and the excommunication which 
they had solicited against Be Montfort, he would, if need 
were, fulminate against them.® Then they turned against 
Earl Gilbert of Gloucester. On him was now to fall the 
Nemesis of the one black deed that stains his lifo. The 
departure of the sons of l)e Montfort had left him free to 
break from his unnatural union with the Marchers, to stand 
fortli again as the cliampion of English right and Euglish 
justice. He earnestly supported the decision of the arbi¬ 
trators, and the restoration of their lands to the Disinherited, 
By grant, or yet oftener by Lawless seizure, the bulk of tha 
spoils w^erc in the hands of the fierce marauders witli ^¥hom 
lie had sworn against the earl’s life, and now there were dark 
rumours of a league against his own.^ The struggle at last 
ended in secession, both parties quitted tl>e royal camp, 
Mortimer ostensibly to protect his lands against the Dis¬ 
inherited, Do Clare with tlie avowed design of crushing, by 
the decisive stroke which he afterwards executed, the last 
relics of the influence of the Marchers. 

The strife did not interrupt the labours of the Twelve, 
while the Bishop of Ely broiight tidings to the camp which 
quickened the anxiety of all for some speedy pacification*® 
The whole face of the country, drained of its defenders by 
the concentration of the royal forces round Kenilworth, was 
scoured by the bauds of the Disinherited, in spite of royal 
directions that castles and towns shonld be carefully guarded, 
and all depredators be at once pursued wdth the Hue and 
Cry {Close Koll, 50 lien. IIL, Wcstni. March 15), By one of 
these bands tho Isle of Ely, though jealously guarded by 
the bishop, wajs seized about Michaelmas, and the natural 
fortress at once filled wiDh Disinherited.® Prince Edward 
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was detached against this new clanger^ hut the tide of 
popular courage was still rising, Tlie kiiig^a brief^ despatched 
to all the sheriffs of Englaiidj directing the obseryanco 
of the Great Charter throughout the realm, had no sooner 
been read at Guildhall on the Eve of St. Michael, than tho 
citizens claimed the free election of their ow^n major and 
sheriffs w^hich was provided in it. These envoys appeared 
now in the camp, and returned successful. William Fitz- 
Riehard, tho royal nominee, was removed, and the city 
made its own election of batliffk^ Amid ah this the com¬ 
missioners proceeded in their settlement of the details of 
redemption, continually referring their disputes to the Legate 
and Lord Henry, who as invariably decided in a sense favor¬ 
able to the Disinherited. On the 7th of October, though 
still unproclaimed, the award must have been really com¬ 
pleted, for on that day the king (Pat. Roll, 50 Hen, III.,) 
granted power to Philip Marmion, William de la Zouche, and 
William de St, Omer, to treat for peace with those who hold 
out against us, and to grant them safe-conduct to the royal 
camp.''^ But the formal announccmejit was rescived for 
tlie Parliament now summoned to meet at Northampton at 
the close of the month. The Legate, desirous of increasing 
tho sanction to be given by it to the Dictum of the Twelve, 
had directed all ai’xilideacons to forward lists of the abbots 
and priors within their provinces, and had threatened with 
excommunication, all spiritual persons who neglected to 
attend,^ 

In the presence of the tw'o Kings, the Legate, and this great 
fisserably, the Twelve, on the 30th of September, the 
Wednesday before All Saints' Day, pronounced their award. 
Beside five copies of minor importance, the oldest and most 
valuable text of the Dictum is that preserved in the Oott, MS. 
Claudius D. ii, f, 119 b, a copy beautifully written and in 
complete preservation, and from which the text given in the 
pStatutes of the Realm has been taken. It bears in the 
Chronicles and in tho heading of the MS., the same title of 
tlie “ Dictum ” of Kenilworth; though sometimes in the 
course of the document styled ^‘ordinado nostra-" the words 
have commonly been rendered the Award" of Kenilworth; 
it is, perhaps, too Late to suggest a cliange, but I have 
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ventured to stjle it the ^^Ban of KeDilworth/^ partly ag 
the rendering given by the only contemporary, Robert of 
Gloucester, tv ho designates the Dictum by an English term, 
partly as restoring to the vvord the truer sense, Tvhich, save 
in the phrase “ giving out the bang,,^’ it has almost ivholly 
lost. 

The Dictum is so long, so encumbered TVitb details, and so 
easily accossiblB in the Statutes of the Realm, that I need, 
not give more than a brief abstract of most of its later pro¬ 
visions, Its earlier are more important* It is easy, by 
passingthem over, to regard the Ban as tho mere capitulation » 
of a beaten party, though even then, our common hi&toriana, 
■who adopt this interpretation, forget to explain why it ia 
daimod as a victory by the chroniclera, such as the Annalist 
of Waverley and Rislianger. But, in truth, the “ A-w-ard con¬ 
cerning the State of the Realm,” which they pass over, is 
tlie most important portion of the ■whole, while the details 
of the redemption are but temporary arrangementa, passing 
away with the emergency which called them forth* 

Tlio Ban opens with words too solemn to be viewed as 
merely formal, " In the name of the Holy Trinity, to the 
honour of God, the Saints, and the Catholic Church ; for the 
honour, prosperity, and peace of the King, the whole roEilm, 
and Church of England, we, associated to make provision 
for the State of the Realm, and of the Disinherited, having 
front the King and others, barons, councillors of the realm, 
and nobles of England, full power, according to the form 
wiitten in public letters soded with the seals of the afore¬ 
said King and others, make under God’s favours those pro¬ 
visions W’hich, according to law and right, wo deem to be in 
aceord with God’s good pleasui’e and the peace of the realm, 
accepting no inan’^s person in this matter, but having God 
alone before our eyes, and acting therefore as in the sight of 
God/^ After this solemn exordium, the TtvbIvc proceed to 
the first gi-eat question laid before them, Slain 
Their primary care is to restore the machinery of govern¬ 
ment to its full efficiency , to render to the king all former 
rights and prerogatives j to dedai-e all amenable to hia 
courts \ to annul all acts of his while in captivity. But from 
this they pass to a seiies of demands strangely neglected 
by historians, but constituting a solemn assertion of English 
liberty* First, they claim a real administration of justice. 
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“We beseecK tbe JK^ings and respectfully press on his piety, 
that he appoint such men. to administer justice as, seating 
not their own but Tvhat is of God and justice, may duly 
settle bis subjects" business according' to the laws and 
customs of the realm, and so render the throne of the King"s 
majesty strengthened by justice.” Thence they pass to like 
petition and request that “ the King fully Iceep and observe 
those ecclesiastical liberties, charters of liberties and of 
forests, which he ie expressly and by his own oath bound 
to preserve and keep/’ “ Let the King/' they add, “ esta- 
*blishon a lasting foundation those concessions which he hag 
hitherto made of his own will and not under compulsion, and 
those needful ordinances which have been devised by ids 
subjects and by his own good pleasure/’ In the same way 
they demaud, the suppression of the abuse of purveyance, 
the restoration of the Church to its former condition, and 
the immediate restitution of its charters aud privileges to 
tho City of London. 

In the opening of their second division, “Lei Statu 
Exhieredatorum/’ they lay down the broad principle that in 
this alone among civil wars confiscation Wiiii to be the fate 
of none. “ Non fiat exhairedatio sed redemptio.” Kor 
this pujpose tlie commissioners divide tho Disinherited into 
classes, according to the rangom due from each. The garrison 
of Northampton, the plunderers of Winchester, those who 
had fought against the King at Lewes, Evesham, and Ches¬ 
terfield, who bad sent tbeir aids voluntadly against him, or 
committed ravage, murdeiv and arson on their neighbours, 
might redeem their laods on payment of five yeai's^ rentah 
Fines, gradually deei'etasiug to half a year’s rental, were 
assigned to lesser offenders, and elaborate directions given 
for the due execution of the redemption, on which it is need¬ 
less to dwell. The difficult question of the De h'lontforts was 
evaded j Henry HI, had referi’ed it in tlic spring to tlie 
decision of the King of France, and the Court aceras to have 
contemplated their return after all was settled and peaceful. 
Tho murder of the King of Almaiue’s son Henry by Simon 
and Guy do Moiitfort, in i-eveugo of their father’s death, 
aloue prevented this by turning into fierce hatred the neutral 
dispositions of the- Court. “Dlsposuit Deus,’^ wrote some 
bitter Koyahsi: exultiugly under the picture of the murder 
ou the wall of tlie chui'ch at Viterbo, ^‘Disposuit Deus ut 
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per cos vit tantas obiret, ne, revocatis his, geiis AngUca tota 
periret/'® But the commissioners petitioned King and Pope 
alike against the popular canoniisatLOn of Earl Simon and 
the vain and silly miraclesreported to be wrought at his 
tomb, Henry wfis requested to satisfy as far as possible 
the disappointed gran tees, lest their resentment should 
furnish occasion for fresh war; immediate restitution was 
promised to those innocent persons who had been dis- 
inherited on false charges, and punishment was denounced 
against their accusers* Finally, a complete indemnity for 
all wrongs done or endured throughout the troubles, and 
the full benehta of the Ban were assured to those who 
availed thomselves of its terms within forty days after their 
publication, and the King was requested to appoint twelve 
commissioners to carry out equitably its details. 

The Annalist of Waverley's summary of it, :&LCta pronun- 
ciatione adjndicati sunt terris auis omnes eshaeredatl," ^ marks 
the popular appreciatiOTi of the Ban as a victory for tbs na¬ 
tional cause. Those only who liad won the victory failed to 
recognise its value* With the exception of Henry of Hastings 
and the mutilator of the King^s curscTf on whom a fine of 
seven years was imposed, the defenders of Kenilworth fell 
within the general terms of the Dictum, and on its confirma¬ 
tion by King and baronage it was at once offered them. The 
exemption of their leader may have angered the garrison, 
or the rising at Ely roused fresh hope ; that offer was at any 
rate refused. Then the Legate, in his red cope among a ring 
of bishops, pronounced against them the sentence of excom¬ 
munication. They met it with defiance and mockery; 
innumerable pennons and standards fiuttered out along the 
wallg,^ whence a puppet Legate, in cope of white, pronounced 
a jesting excommunication on Ottobuoni and the Royalists.^ 
In spite, however, of defiance and mockery, the inevitable 
end drew near* Louis of Franco, since the rejection of his 
award by the barons, had been the steady friend of the 
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Crown. He had suffered the Coutit of S. Pol to conduct 
auxiliaries to the King, but hk opposition had foiled^ the 
cflbi'ts of the sous of He Montfort to raise a similar forces 
and (Simon and Guj had abandoned their enterprise and 
were following their cousin Philip de Montfort to the Italian 
campaign* Thinned as tho royal army had been by the 
departure of Prince Edward, Earl Gilbert, and Mortimer, it 
still clung to the siege, and summoned carpenters for the 
ei-ection of Luts for winter quai'tcrs. Want and fever dis¬ 
abled the once enterprising garrison from taking advantage 
of their ■weaknosa, Proyisions wore failing ; there was no 
forage for the horses; the want of water was ill compensated 
by abundance of wine ; there was no wood for fires, and the 
walls were so sliatterod by the constant attacks that the 
sufferings of the besieged from cold became intolerable. In 
tho beginning of Hovember they wore forced to agree to a 
surrender if no aid came within forty days, and in the sus¬ 
pension of arms which followed they sent letters to Simon. 
No relief came or was expected, and in the middle of December 
the garrison marched out. They Itad to the last hidden thoir 
state fi*om the besiegers, but there were now only two days’ 
rations in the place, and tlieir worn and emaciated frames, 
the palo and discoloured faces of the Disinherited, told the 
talc of sufferings gallantly borne. Tho stonch within the 
castlo which they left was so intolerable as nearly to suffocate 
the Royalists who entered if® 

This is no time to tell tJie story, which never has been told, 
of the events which followed the surrender' of Kenilwortli. It 
is enough to say that Ely accepted the Dictum, that Earl 
Gilbeit's masterly sei^iure of London procured its definite 
aeceptanoe as public law* 

I cannot close this memoir without suggesting two 
thonghts which seem to spjing from tho history of this 
memorable year. It is perhaps the greatest instance in 
our annals of that resolve bo struggle on when all seemed 
lost, to which so much of our freedom is owing* It is fortu- 
nato that in the battle of liberty, aain the battle of li^aterloo, 
Englishmen never knew when they were beaten. Other 
peoples have wrested liberty from weak princes on the crash 
of thrones, but England alone has won hers, in the hour of 
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royal triTiQiphj or from kings such as Edwari the First. 
And then, with this Ban begins what has been a national 
characteristic ever since. We do not write Vea Vtoiis as 
the motto of our revolutions, nor can party stragg;les cause 
us to forget our truer brotherhood as Englishnnen. It is 
something that from the Dictum of Kendworth wo can look; 
proudly along to the self-restraint of the J^eatoration, to the 
clemency of 168S, to the forbearance and mutual respect 
which restrain the bitteir^caa of th© political strifes of 
to-dav. 
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THE PAEHTED <JLASS IK THE BEAUCHAMT CHAPEL AT 
TP^ARIVICE* 

Ey tii 5 Ijitt Mr. CKAHLB 5 TTINSTON. 


A Memoir visad »t the Annti&l MdetLdj; of tbo Arciucoiogtcnl loetJ'tutfi 'VVarivi^’t, 

July ae, 

NoTW'rTHS'TAKurNQ the fLsaist-anee afforded by Sir Williain 
Dugdale'a account of the painted glass in the Beaxichainp 
chapelj its present sLattoved and dislocated state renders it 
a ditficult task to re-arrange itj or to ascertain what parts 
occupy their original positions, or oven to form a con¬ 
jecture as to the nature of that ■which has been losk For¬ 
tunately for our iuTestigations, the glass hitherto has not 
been '^restored,” but only repaired by some ignorant 
glazier,” as the phi’ase is; but such a peison I have ever 
found to he less misdnevous than even the most accomplished 
restorevK 

I ■will not make any long quotations from the documents 
of w^hich Sir Wilham Dugdale has furnished abstracts, but 
tlie following partieuhirs ivill be found useful. 

It appeal’s by the will of Richard, Earl of Warwick, ■whose 
executors built the chapel, and who was Lord Deepencer in 
light of his second wife,^ that he bequeathed au image of 
gold to the shiine in the church of St. Alban, to the lion or 
of God, our Lady, and St^ Albau; another to the shrine 
of Sfc^ Thomas at Canterbury; a third to the shrine at 
Bridlington in Yorkshii'e ; and a fourth to the shrine in 
the church of St^ Wenefride at Shrewsbury. 

The contract for glaring the chapel windows was made in 
1447 by the earl’s executors with John Prudde of West¬ 
minster, glazier.^ 

Sir Wiiliana Bugdale adds that after the windows were 
finished, the executors caused some alteration^ to he inade^ 

^ la thfl ibacmcB of tbfl lamanta^ * [Sm Nota A. flt tibe and of ttia Me- 
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being some addition (not stated) for “ Onr Lady,’^ and 
“ scripture of tbe mari iage of tbe earl" 

The east window of the chapel, as the most prominent 
and striking objectj naturally airests our attention; it will, 
howerer, assist our inTestigation of its contents, if we first 
take a brief survey of the side windows. For it will, I 
fear, be found, that the east window has undergone the 
fate of most east windows, in haring been made the recep¬ 
tacle of fragments collected from, other windows. Indeed I 
may state my belief^ that of the glazing of the east window, 
w hich at fii'st sight appears so perfect, little else romaina in 
its original position, than the glass in the tracery lights, tlio 
four upper figures in the side lights, and the small fragments 
In the cuspidated beads of the three central lights* In the 
accompanying diagrani the original portions still in sitn 
are indicated by shading diagonally from right to left, and 
a piece which I believe dso to be original, though somewhat 
displaced, is indicated by dotting, the spaces filled by glass 
inserted being left white* 

To begin with the side wiudowB of the chapel; although 
the remnant of the ancient glazing of these wiiidowa is so 
scanty, there is enough to indicate the original composition* 

The same general design pervades tho three windows on 
the north aide of the chapel, and the first window from the 
ea&t on the south side* 

The tracery lights of each window are filled with a choir 
of angela ; and each of the lower lights was originally occu¬ 
pied by a single figure with a waving scroll above ita 
head, which ascended into the cuspidated head of the llglit. 
Of these scrolls only the Upper parts now remain ; but by the 
insoriptioiis on them It sufficiently appears that the figures 
were mostly prophets or patriarchs. Figures with tho 
lower parts of each scrolls waving above and about their 
heads arc to be seen in the .cast window. These, It can be 
shown, have been removed from some of the side wiiidowa. 
Indeed it can, I tlnnk, be pi'oved, that two of the figtmes in, 
the east window have been removed from the first window 
from the east on the north side, by the agreement of the 
inscriptions on the lower parts of the scrolls with what 
remains on the upper parts still continuing m'ii the side 
Window. 

The lower lights had no borders, but w'ere filled with 
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colored grounds altornutoly rod in ono light and blue iu the 
next. Each ground vfas ornamented ivith a foliaged pattern j 
and ’n^aa divided by a narrovf ornamented band—interlaced 
lite a fret—into a series of small compartmonts ; the red 
ground into lozenge-shaped compartments, the blue into 
square compartmentSj in which were placed alternately tho 
founder's badges, tlio white ragged staff, and the whito 
bear with a yellow chain and muzzle. The figures and the 
scrolls wero embedded in these giwnds, and the figiu-es 
were represented standing on brackets only, and not under 
canopies. 

The remalna of the colored grounds are found in^the side 
lights^ and are all m situ. They afford a means of identify¬ 
ing figures in the east window (which retain their grounds, 
and sometimes their brachets also) with the lights in the side 
windows out of which they have been taken. 

The angels in the tracery lights of the first window fhim 
the east, both on the north and south sides, are engaged 
with mnsical instruments. They are placed on a blue 
ground powdered with yellow flaming stars. 

But the angels in the tracer^' heads of the two remaining 
windows on the north side, and, as it w'^ould seem from the 
appearance of the fragments, in the heads of the two oppo' 
site windows also, wei'O furnished with scrolls ingcidbod with 
pertiens of the hymn supposed to be sung by the angels, 
and marked with appropriate notes of music adapted to 
some sort of instrument. These scrolls most resemble the 
leaves of a book' and they are aimnged in such a manner as 
to present the inelegant appearance of a series of clievi'ons. 

The scrolls are preseiwed only in the middle w indow on 
the north side ; the inscriptions on them relate to a festival 
in honor of the Virgin ; and the prophetic scrolls in the 
lower lights of the same window seem to have a general 
reference to the coming of Our Lord, 

A somewhat different arrangement is adopted in the 
lower lights of the middle window on the south side. They 
appear to have been filled with a “ multitude of the heavenly 
host j in some of the lights yellow rays dart upwards. 
The glazing in the lower lights of the last window on the 
south side cannot be considered as original 
"We will now return to the east window. 

It will be the more regular course to commence with the 
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traceiy ligMa of tliia T^^indo’w* They are evidently designed 
with reference to some impoiiant sacred subject in the lower 
lights; though we find in some of them (as well as in the 
heraldic grounds of the lower lights of the side windows 
already noticed) that strange admixtui'e of objects of secular 
pomp and worldly vanity which, usually characteriKes the 
works that we are fond of attributing to the piety of onr 
ancestors" in the middle ages. 

The upper row of tracery lights (mai'ked A in tho dia^ 
gram) is principally devoted to a display of the founder’s 
motto, in allusLon to his mamage with a lady who eventually 
became heiress to the great Bespencer family^ The whole 
of this naottOj Louey Spencerj tant que vivray/’ is 
repeated in each pair of lights ; one half, “Louey Spencer 
(i e* praise Sponcer), being written on a scroll in one light, and 
the remainder, ‘^tailt que Tivray,” on a acroli in the next. 
The lights otherwise have reference to the sacred nature of the 
general design* In the upper part of each light are repre¬ 
sented clouds colored in the lights alternately bine and red, 
and powdered with yellow flaming stars ; fi’om which clouds 
yellow rays descend, and are received on the red or blue 
foUaged ground, as the ca^e may be, on which the scroll con- 
taining the motto is placed. Of the originality of this glass 
there can he no reajsonable doubt. 

The next row of tracery lights (marked a in the diagram), 
is entirely of religious design* In each is represented, on a 
blue foliaged ground powdered with yellow flaming stars, a 
red seraph standing on a yellow whe^, and holdmg a scroll 
of the same character as the angelic scrolls in the side 
windows, on which Is set foith a portion of the " Gloria in 
cxcelsis," with musical notes. The hymn commences on the 
left hand or north side of the central part of the window, 
and continues across the six central tracery lights. It 
recommences on the left hand, or north side of the win¬ 
dow, and continues across the four noith tracery lights ; it 
again recommences in the left hand light of the south side 
of the window, and terminates with that scries. The adap¬ 
tation. of the hymn to the number of lights, and the occur¬ 
rence of the blue ground with flaming stars, afford a proof 
that the glti^s in this tier of Hghts is also original. 

Tlie glass in the two quatrefoils (marked c in the dia¬ 
gram) may also he considered original Each quatrefoll 
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was originally Gcsupied by a cbeinb, colored yellow, on 
a blue foliaged ground. Of tbe remaining tracery lights 
tlie larger ones are filled with the bine ground and yellow 
darning stara, and the smaller ones, mere holes, with plain 
pieces of red or bine glass. There is no reason for ques¬ 
tioning their originality. 

We can have no difficulty in concluding that the four 
figoi-es in the upper pai^t of the lower lights on the aides 
of the window (which are marked B, % F, Q, in the dia¬ 
gram) are also original and in situ; for it abundantly 
appears that these figures represent the four saints in whose 
honor the earl bequeathed the golden images mentioned in 
his 

The first in order on the north side of the window 
(marked n in the diagram) is that of an archbishop, as indi¬ 
cated by his cross-staff. The inscriptl&n formerly on the 
bracket supporting the figure (the figures never had any 
canopies) is now lost, but Sir William Dugdale, in his notice 
of the east window, states that thei e were in his time, ^^hesides 
those costly portraitures in glass of Earl Richard, with his 
w ives aud children/^ (of which we shall hear more presently,) 

the pictures, in their full proportion, of St. Alban, the proto¬ 
martyr of England ; St. Thomas of Canterbury ' Bt. John of 
Bridfington ; and of St. Wenefride,” The figure in question 
may therefore be considered to represent SL Thomas of 
Canterbury, 

The second figure from the north (marked B in the dia¬ 
gram), representing a king in royaJ apparel, armed in plate, 
having a blue &urcoat with a yellow saltire, and bearing in 
Lis hand a cross, is at onco identified with Bugdale’s 
desci'iption by “Seg Alb , . , (Sanctus Albanns), the 
remains of the words inscribed on the bracket supporting 
the figure. 

The third figure from the north (in the south wing of the 
window, and marked P in the diagram) is that of a female saint, 
in a slate-colored pniple mantle (black is hereby indicated, 
but Pl^udde waa mindful of hig coYOnant not to use black 
glass if he could avoid it) having a jeweled border, and in 
a similarly colored under-dress, and bearing a pastoral statf. 
This is dso identified witli Bugdale^s description by the 
w^ord . Wenefrede"^ remaimng on the bracket which 
supports the figure^ 
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The fourth figure (marked G in the diagram) may 
rea^onahly conclude represents St. John of Bridlingtou, 
though the name on the bracket has been lost. It is that of 
a male saint, bald-headed, in a. skite-colored purple cope 
and white surplice, and holding a pastoral staff. In scale 
and general character it entirely accords with the other 
three figureSv 

The figures of St* Thomas and St. John ai^ on red 
grounds, those of St. Alban and St. Weneftide are on blue; 
each ground being divided into compartments, and oima^ 
mented with the founder's badges, the bear and the ragged 
staff, like the gi'ounds in the side windows. The order 
of the arrangement of the colors of these groundS“-red, blue, 
blue, red—is a strong proof not only that the figures are 
in sitUf but also of the originality of the glass which occu¬ 
pies the cuspidated heads of the three central lower lights. 
For it will be found, that of these three lights the two outer 
ones had red grounds, and the inner or central light an 
exterior bine ground ; an arrangement which would produce 
an alternation of red and blue grounds across the lower 
lights of the window thus:— 

I Red I Blue | Red [ Blue ] Red ]| Blue | Red | 

The glass in the cuspidated heads of the three central 
lower lights would appear to have belonged to some large 
subject. It seems to have immediate reference to some 
design wliich consisted of three glorified 'figures, the centre 
one of which was either larger than the others or was 
raised above them. For tlie glass in the centre light 
(marked i in the diagi'am) represents the upper part 
of a nimbus (not cruciferous as far as I conid ascertain), 
from which yellow rays proceed, and extend over a red 
ground next the nimbus, and over a blue ground beyond; 
which blue ground occupies tho remainder of the space as 
far as the stonework will allow* Tliis blue ground is painted 
to represent clouds, and is powdered with yellow flaming 
stars. 

The glass in the two outer central lights (marked e and k 
in the diagram) representa only yellow rays traversing a red 
ground, and these rays, it is evident from their less 
divcigcncc as compared with those in the centre light, 
proceeded from some point lower down in eacli light than 
the nimbus in the middle light. 
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We probably should corLjcic:tiir& lightly, if we supposed that 
the subject of which, theiso fragments formed part consisted 
of some proDiiiieat piece of Marian synihoHsm. The 
chapel is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin ■ and she was one 
of the holy persons intended to be honored by the earba 
bequest of a golden image to the shrine of St, Alban* But, 
in order to ascertain whether any other portions of the glass 
now in the window belonged to such a subject, a considera¬ 
tion of the space which it may be supposed to have 
occupied becomes necessary; and in this we must par¬ 
ticularly attend to what Sir William Dugdale says, as to the 
state of the window in his time. 

In his Antiquities of Warwichshire there is an engraving 
of eight kneeling figures, the portraits, as appears from the 
inscriptions which accompany them, of Earl Eichard, the 
founder; of his first Countess, EliKabeth, and her three 
daughters, Margaret, Eleanor, and Eliiiabeth; and of his 
second countess, Isabella, and her two children, Henry, 
first Bnke of Warwick, and the Lady Anne. Among these 
inscriptions 'we may recognise the '‘ scripture of the marriage 
of the esrl,^^ added by the earEs executors after the com¬ 
pletion of the windows* 

These portraits are ai-rangcd on the page In three rows; 
the upper one consisting of the effigy of the eaid be¬ 
tween those of his two wives. But this arrangement, though 
the most convenient foi' the engraver, we may be certain 
was not the arrangement of the figimes in the window. 
All analogy points to the conclusion that tliese portraits 
%vei-e placed in the window in a single row ' a supposition 
w'hich, iudeed, is strengthened by the attitudes of the figures 
in the engraving. The earl, who is represented in profile, 
looks towards the spectator*s left, which, if the figure were 
in the window, would in reality be facing the north. His 
first countess and her three daughters look in the same 
direction as the earl; whilst the second countess faces the 
earl, and consequently would look towards the south, to 
■which point also her son and daughter turn* So that if the 
figures ai'O supposed to be in the window, and there placed 
in a single row', the earl, his first countess, and her three 
daughters would look towards the north, and face his 
second countess, her son, and daughter, who would look 
towards the south. 
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The difficultj ia to detemLiie ivhether these figures wei'e 
arranged in a. rovv' 'which continued uninterruptedly across 
the wholo window, or which wa^ divided into two portions 
and confined to the outer lights^ under the figures of BL 
Thomas, St. Alban, St. Wenefride, and St, John, 

Of course, if our opinion should be in favor of the con¬ 
tinuity of the vow, tlio space to be allotted to the central 
subject will, as a necessary result, be greatly diminished. 

If we could, with absolute certainty, identify the figure 
in the lower part of the middle light of the window 
(marked l. 1 in the diagram) with the effigy of the founder 
delineated in the engr-aving given by iJugdalB, its size, 
coupled with the appearance of the engraved figures, might 
solve the question. For the figure in the window, with 
its tent-like canopy of state of which the remains exist, is on 
a scale sufficient to occupy the entire breadth of the light. 
Such dimensious. must have given riae bo great crowding 
of the figures, if we suppose that they were all upon 
the same scale, and w’ere confined to the four lights in the 
wings of the window. That they were of tlie same size, 
appears fi'ora the engraving which is given by Dugdale j and 
all analogy w^ould confirm that supposition, for the son and 
daughters were grown persons when the gLiss was put up. 
And that the figures were not ao greatly crowded together, 
as must have been the ea,9e had they been confined to four 
lights, also appears from the engraving, where each figure is 
represented separately, and with the whole of its heraldry 
shown ; which the engi'aver could hardly have supplied had 
they very much overhtpped each other, I say, had they 
very much overlapped each other, becan.se, even according to 
the theory of a continuous row, two of the eai-rs daughters 
by his first wife must have occupied one fight; but, accord¬ 
ing to the contrary theory, five figures on one side of the 
window at lejust must have been crowded into tw^o lights, 
I think that it is more probable that the figures were 
disposed in a continuous row which extended across the 
entire window ; and that the founder was placed in the 
middle light, his countesses in the lights on each side, his 
three daughters by his first wife in the two south outer 
lights, and his son and daughter by his second wife in the 
corresponding lights on the north side. It is probable that the 
canopies of state in the three middle lights were a little talter 
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than those in the outer lights; and, if the theory of a con¬ 
tinuous row of figures is con’ect, we may reasonably conclude 
that the effigies occupied in the centre lights the spaces 
marked in the diagram L. 1 and 2, m. 1, 2, and 3, and N ; 
and in the side lights the spaces marked o. 1 and 2, P. Q. 
and R, immediately under the figures of St. Thomas, St. 
Alban, St..Wenefride, and St. John; which would leave, as 
the space available for the piincipal subject, that marked in 
the diagram s. 1 and 2, t. 1 and 2, and ,tJ. 1 and 2. 

The difficulty felt in identifying the existing figure in the 
middle light with the engraving of the founder's effigy arises 
from a discrepancy in tlie heraldry on the dresses of the tw'o 
figures. The arras represented on this figure in the en¬ 
graving given by Dugdale are the quartered coat of Beau¬ 
champ and Newburgh. Those on the figure in the window 
consist of the same coat with an inescutcheon of pretence of 
Despencer. The latter arms would no doubt be the earl’s 
proper coat after his second wife became -heiress of the 
Despencer family, and I can account for the discrepancy 
only by supposing, either that the figure in the window 
belongs to another series of effigies in the chapel, w'hich 
is improbable both from Sir William Dugdale’s silence, and 
the absence of any allusion to the founder in the traceiy of 
the side windows, or else that the engraver by accident 
omitted the Despencer inescutcheon. Sir William Dugdale 
has left no description of the arms in addition to the en¬ 
gravings; and there is this circumstance wliich seems to 
impugn the engraver’s accuracy, that in the plate the 
Despencer incscutcheon (omitted in the earl’s arms) is made 
to appear in the arms of the Lady Eleanor, the second 
daughter of the earl’s first wife, who was heiress of Lord 
Berkeley, as well as (properly) in the aims of the Lady 
Anne, daughter of the earl’s second wife, who was ultimately 
heiress of the Despencer family. The figure, which is much 
mutilated, is turned, like that in the engi-aving, towards 
the north, and has evidently been placed under a canopy of 
state. The head of the figure is lost, and has been replaced 
by that of a lady, perhaps one of the female effigies. The 
canopy has lost its upper part, and the whole subject has ■ 
been thrust upwards above its proper position in the 
window. 

With the exception of two subjects which I shall presently 
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notice I thick that we shall liave no difficulty in concluding 
that of the remainder of the glass in the window' none formed 
part of the original design ; and that^ with regard to these 
two subjects, strong gronnds may be adduced for the belief 
that they liave been removed from some other window^s in 
this chapel. 

To GOmmenee with the three lower centre lights of the 
wmdow ; the eubject in tlie north light (mai'ked s, 1 in the 
diagram) is the upper part of the figure of St* Elizabeth* 
On the portion of the scroll which remains above the head of 
the figure is part of the forty--third verse of the first ohapter 
of St, Luke^s Gospel; and the residue of the scroll with tJie 
remainder of the vei'se is, I tMnk, in the cuspidated head of 
the next light but one to the east of the first window from 
tlie east on the north sirlo of the chapeL This glass is an 
insertion. What at first appears to be the lower part of 
the saint (marked s. 2 in the diagram) Is, in fact, the lower 
part and feet of another figure on a larger scale than was 
that of St* Elisabeth, and probably the remains of the 
figure of a prophet or patriarch. Another ground for con¬ 
cluding that the glass in question is an insertion consists in 
the fact, that the nimbus is plain and not radiated, and that 
the red background to the figure, instead of being pJa,in red, 
like that in the cuspidated head of the light, is reticnhited 
and ornamented with the hear and the ragged staff. 

The subject in the south light (marked v. 1 in the dia¬ 
gram) is the upper part of the fgore of the Blessed Viigin* 
On the poi'tion of the scroll which remains above the head 
of the figure is part of the forty-eighth verse of the first 
chapter of Sk Luke; and the residue of the scroll with the 
remainder of the verse is, i think, in the cuspidated head of 
the light nearest the east of the same window on the north 
side of the chapel to which the figure of St* Elisiaheth 
belonged, and from which this figui'e also must have been 
taken* Anotlmr ground for concluding that it is an inser¬ 
tion in the cast window consists in the fact, that its back¬ 
ground is not red, like the ground iu the cuspidated head of 
the light above, hut blue; and moreover it is reticulated and 
ornamented with the founder’s badges ' both which featui’es 
would be correct, if this figure stood, as I have supposed, 
next to that of St* Margaret in the window on the north 
side of the chapel* What appears to be the lowci- part and 
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feet of this figure (and occupies the space marked u. 2 in 
the diagram) really belongs to a different figure; wliich last, 
from the inscription on a scroll at the bottom of the bracket 
beneath, appeal’s to be that of the prophet Amos. 

The subject in the middle light (marked t. 1 in the dia¬ 
gram) is the upper part of the figure of a prophet or patri¬ 
arch. The figure holds a small scroll rolled up, to which 
allusion is made in the inscription “ . . . , non aperietm* ” on 
the scroll which waves above the head of the figure. It is 
clearly an insertion; the ground is blue ornamented with 
the founder’s badges. The lower part or feet (marked t. 2) 
in the diagram belong to another figure, which appears 
from the inscription on the bracket to have been that of the 
prophet Isaiah. 

The two subjects concerning which I think the greatest 
difficulties must be felt to exist are the following. It .will 
be most convenient to commence with that iu the lower part 
of the southern central light (which is marked n in tlie 
diagram). 

The subject here represented is the Blessed Virgin. She 
is kneeling, and turned towards the north side of the 
window. The hands are crossed upon her breast; the eyes 
and countenance are downcast. Above the head of the 
figure is a red cloud, from which yellow rays diverge, 
spreading themselves over a blue ground powdered with 
yellow flaming stars, down to the shouldei’S of the figure. 
It is habited in a mantle and close-fitting under-garment, 
the upper part or body of w'hich is richly jeweled, and 
the lower part or skirt is purple, powdered with small 
roundels, each representing yellow rays issuing from a blue 
cloud. The nimbus is red. This figure, which is of a larger 
size than any of the four original figures in the window, 
but is on the same scale as the figures of some prophets or 
patriarchs in the lower part of the window, which cleaily 
have belonged to some of the side windows, may, from its 
appearance, have formed part of the subject of the Annun¬ 
ciation, or of the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin. If the 
latter, we might be inclined to think that w'e had at last dis¬ 
covered some part of the subject which occupied the upper 
portion of the central lights. 

But the space requii-ed for the representation of a 
Coronation of the Virgin, on such a scale as the size of the 
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present fignro demand, would greatly exceed the limits 

necessarily prescribed by the adoption of tlio tlicory of a 
continuous row of effigies across the window. Tliough I fully 
admit the dlfficultica which surround the subject, in whatever 
light it is regarded, I think that, upon tlie whole, it is less 
caay to conceive tliat this figure formed part of the missing 
central subject, than that it belonged to one of the side 
wdndows of the chapel. 

In the most northern of the centre lights (at the spot 
marked M. X in the diagram) is a head of Christ crowned 
with thorns and surrounded with a cruciferous nimbus* 
The countenance, which is turned towards the south, looks 
do^Tnwards. ^Tho scale of this head is the same as that of 
the last“inentionod figure. Whether this head was originally 
on a blue background traversed with yellow diverging rays, 

I arn unable to say, but, ou a close iuspection, it appears 
that tlie blue ground we now see is made up of fragments - 
of glass once used for draperies ; and that the greater part, 
at all events, of the existing yenoW’ rays has been, cut from 
fragments of yellow glass originally used for other purposes. 
This modern work may have been done in repairing an 
original design ; and it may have been devised witli tlie 
intention of producing an effect in conformity with that of 
tlie radiated ground above the figure of the Virgin in the 
opposite Hght. 

The remains of a figure, which are just beneath this 
head (and occupy the space marked ii. 2 in the diagram), 
appeal' not to have belonged to the head in question. 
About the shoulders there is a po rtion of hackgroun d, 
rod, diapered, and powdered with yellow flaming stars. The 
background to the remaining portion of the figure is blue, 
divided into small squares, and ornamented with the 
founders badges. The rest of the light (mai’kcd m. 3 in the 
diagram) is filled with remains of a tliird figure. 

My impression is that the head of Christ belonged to one 
of the side -windows, as well as the rest of the glass with the 
exception perhaps of the fragment of the red background 
which is powdered -with,yellow stars* This indeed may 
have belonged to the upper part of the middle light. 

There seems to be no difficulty in supposing that the 
remainder of the glass does not belong to the east window. 

The space below the kneeling figure of the earl (marked 
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h. 2 in the diagram) Is filled with fragments^ amongst which 
jB a portion of foliage with red fruit intermixed, which may 
have belonged to a painting of the Temptation of our firiit 
parents—if there wei^ such a subject—■in any one of the 
aide windows. 

To proceed to the glass In the lower parts of the outer 
lights ■ that immediately below the figure of St, Thomas (in 
the space marked o, 1 in tlie diagram) condats of the upper 
portion of the figure of a patriarcli or prophet. This figure 
is on the same scale as that of the Virgin and the head 
of Christ ill the spacea marked K and 11^ 1 in the diagram, 
Jt is evidently too large for the place it occupies; for^ if com¬ 
plete, it would extend about one-fourtli of its length below 
the sill of the window. There can therefore be no reason¬ 
able doubt that this glass belonged to one of the side 
window's. Above the head of the figure is a wavy scroll, in 
this instance completej but without any inscription. The 
background is red divided into loaeiigee, and ornamented 
with the founder’s badges. What appears to be the lower 
part of the figure (and occupies the space marked o. 2 in the 
diagram) if^ in fact, a portion of another. 

The subject which occupies the nest light (in the space 
marked p In the diagram) is the upper portion of a 
prophetj as appears iium the part of the scroll that remains 
above its heai and the insci-iption upon it. It is evident 
that this figure is net in it being too large for tlie 
place. If completed by the addition of its lower part and 
feet, the figure would reach below the siU of the window to 
a distance equal to one fourth the height of the figure. Jt 
is upon a blue ground divided into squares^ and ornamented 
with the founder’s badges. Without doubt it belonged to 
one of the side windows^ 

On the south side of the window, the lower part of the 
light (marked a in the diagram) is filled with fragments, con¬ 
sisting principally of the remains of two figures, each on such 
a scale would render them* if completed, about one-fourth 
too long for the lighL "We may therefore conclude that 
they belonged to one of the side windows* The ground is 
red divided into squares, and ornamented with the founder’s 
badges. 

The remaining part of the window (matkod r in the- 
diagram) is occupied with a portion of tlie figure of a 
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prophet or patriarob^ which, if completed by the addition of 
its lower part and feet* would, like the others^ bo too tall for 
the light. It may therefore be considered to hare been 
removed from one of the side windows. The background is 
red divided into losiengesj and ornamented with the founder s 
badges. 

Such is the best account that 1 hawe been able to fumieli 
of these most interesting windows. It is unavoidably dry 
and technical; and possibly some of the positions which I 
have advanced will not meet with ready acceptances I 
shall, however, be sufficiently repaid for the pains I have 
taken, if my survey of the glajis should in any degree facili¬ 
tate the labors of others. 

In conclusion I will add a few observations on the general 
character of the glazing. 

In the contract with tho earl’s osiecutors John Prudde, 
the glazier, amongst other thingis, undertook to employ no 
English glasSi but to glaze all the windows with the host 
foreign glass that was procnrable in England ;■ to use the 
best colors, and as little white, green, and black glass as 
possible. Designs on. paper were to be delivered to him by 
the executors, w^hich were to be fresh traced, and pictured 
in rich colors by another painter at Prudders expense, from 
which the glass-paintinge were to he executed* The whole 
cost of painting and fixing was to be at the rate of 25. per 
superficial foot, which would be equal to about IZ. 45. pre¬ 
sent money. 

1 imagine that the use of foreign glass at thi^ period was 
not unfrequent. Por I cauiiot perceive that the material 
used in these windows differs in texture or tone from much 
other glazing of the same date with which I am famfiiar. 
The small effect that the weather has had on it proves it to 
be a very hard kind of glass] but glass of an cq^ially hard 
nature, and of the same date, may be seeu elsewhere* Hof 
is there anything remarkable in the quality of the colors. 
Prudde, indeed, seems to have been a man of sounder^ taste 
than hia employers ] for notwithstanding their objection to 
tho use of white and of green glass, he seems to have used 
each color without stint. In point of general execution his 
work is a very good average Epedmeu of the period. It is 
brilliant, rich, harmonious, and solid; and as flat and con¬ 
fused as the contemporary glass-paintings, and paintings in 
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oil or water^color aWays are* To lia^e been otkervfiae at 
tbat titno would haYO been impossible ; for tlie art of pro¬ 
ducing relief in any kind of painting then imknown. 
Ita disco very waa reserved for a later period. Once known j 
the pi’actTce adopted with equal eagornesa by the artiste 
in glass-paintingj and by the artiste who worhod in oil or 
water-color; and during the period when modern art touched 
perfeetiorij the different ineana of representation were each 
faithfully worked out according to ite own peculiar laws. 
In Prudde'a work we recognise the infiuenca which the 
general art of his period exercised on his own, just as w'C see 
in the next century the glass-paintings influenced by the 
progress of the Jienalasatiee* It is surprising to mo that 
pei'sons should ever fall into the eiTor of suppusings that' 
there is any necessary or scientific connection between glass- 
paintings which look as if they had been ‘Mroned out 
and Gotluc architecture* Flatness was the fault of the ai-t 
of ropre^entation. lii painting generally in Pmdde'a time* 
The fiatnes^ of his own work is evidently the result of hEs 
ignorance of a better methodj and not of intention. 

The mem bars of the Institute will have an opportunity 
on their visit to Lichfield of comparing the effect of these 
glass-paintings witli tliat of glass-paintings about one 
hundi’ed years later* I shall not anticipate their judgment 
by any remarks* I will only recommend them to prepare 
themselves for the occasion by studying the example rmder 
consideration, and noting its defects as well as its merits* 
If the state of modem glass-painting in England is deploy- 
abloj as an examination of tire specimens now exhibited at 
South Kensington abundantly proves it to be> we should 
remember that the fault lies rather with tlie patrons of 
the art than with its professors* A general truth is in- 
Tolved in the verso— 

" The DrenHi's la^rs the Di'sma'e pfiirons gbe.^’ 


The coTTectlon of this: memoir and its preparation for 
the press were among the last labors of the lamented author, 
of whom a sudden and unforesoeu stroke has deprived us. 
Though a learned, careful, sound, and acute archfeologist in 
many branches of the science, ho was best known from hfs 
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studies in the art of glass-pain ting, iu regard to which hia 
reputation was European* Of this art he not onlj investi'- 
gated and illustrated tlie history and principles, but endea- 
TOured, we may hope witli some eaccess, to restore it, not 
in a spirit of mere imitation, hut as a living and progressive 
art, and to raise its standard to a level with those aclcnow-* 
ledgod bj artists both in painting and in sculpturo. Much 
remained for him to do had he been spared longer, but he 
has laid a foundation on. which others may securely build. 
With his refined taste and sound judgment was combined a 
technical knowledge, not merely of tho treatment, hut of the 
actual niauufacture of the material. His dt^awings of glass 
paintings are unique. In character and exprossiou, force, 
truth, purity, and brilliance of color, as well as in the repre¬ 
sentation of the tCAture of the glass, they ai-e uuparallcled. 
They ar^ in fact, as perfect fac-sitnilea of tlie odginals as can 
be produced by watei'-color upon paper* 

n r. 


A,—Ktcliand Eftrl of Warwick, i^'ho fountled the Benuohfttnp In 

^htcli ho was itUgti'ad, and 30tli April, 1439, was son and lielL" of 
TIioTtma Earl of Wemrick by Margaret daugiitor of Willliam Loril Ferr&ra 
of Groby. He marrlei* first, EtiEabeEk daughter auJ lieireaa of Thonifla 
Loi'd Barircley, by wliom he left ihreo dmtglitei's, Margaret, who was the 
wife of the famous John Talbot, Earl of Slirewshury ; EicanOiTH whe married 
first Tliocnas Lord Rooii, and seoondly Edmuml Beau fort, Maiqtiis of 
Loa'set and Duka of SomerBet j and Elizabeth, who married George Nevit 
Lord Latimer : this earl oinriied, sieootidly, laabol daughter of Tliomas lo 
Do^penoci'* Ear! of Gloucester, who by ibo death of lioi: brother Biciliai'd 
and her older sister Elizalioth without issue beeamo ^ola heir te her 
ffltbei-. This Isabel was the wirlow of Rlohui'd BeancbaaipH Bfljd of Wor- 
ee^ter, the eoi;i$in of tho. earl, wiio had a apccial dispensation from the Fope 
iti marry l>ci\ By lier he loft issue Henry hi a aori and lioir, aftor wards 
Duke of Wai’wiuk, aud one daughter, Anne, who became tlie wife of Sir 
Eichai'd Hevtl. 

B*-—An abatnict of tlic covenants between the executors of tlie oarl 
nnd the several artists employed in tho ercetion and decoration of ttie 
citapel aud t^imb ia given by Dugdale, Antlqulticb of Wariwicksliire, 
edit. p* 354, of which tho following is an co:tract, so far ne relates 

to tbe glass ;—John Pmdde of Westininstei', glastcr, S3 Juuii, 26 IL 6, 
covenantetli, ^i-e. to giaee all the window's in the new Chappell \n Wai'wiok, 
witi^ Glaese beyond t]]o Sea*, and with m> Q la esc of England j and timt in 
tiie finest w'iae. witli the host, cleanest, aud strongest glaase of beyond the 
Sea tliat may he had in England, and of tlio finest colours of blew, yelto'V* 
red, purpyre, sanguine, and violet, aud of all other toloura that sliflll bo 
moat accessary* and best to make rich and embellish the matters. Images, 
aud stories that shall he delivered aud appointed by the said HAecutors hy 
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patterns in p^per* aftcnrariJa to be notrjjf Iracett und piiitured bj another 
Painter in rich colour at the cbargea of the a^id Glasier: All which pm- 
portioaa the aaid iTchti Prudde must make perfectly to f oSh glaee, eneylin 
it, and finely and ati'engly aet it in lead and souder, eir well aa any Glatae 
is in England. Of white Glassa, green OlaRse, blact Glnasej he ehal! put 
Jn as little as ehall be noedfuJl for the shewing and setting forth of tEto 
matters, iTnagcSj and stoiyea. Aud the said Glasior sliall take charge of 
the eaina Glnsse, wrought acid to be brought to Warwick, and Mt up there, 
in the windows of the laid Chajiell j the Executors paying to the said 
Glasier for every foot of Glnsse ii.s., and so for the whole jtd.K. i,j, i.d, 

** It appearcthj that after these windows were ao finished, the executors 

devised loine alterationfi;, as to adde.for our Lady ; and Scripture 

of the marriage of the Earlo, and procured the oame to he aet forth in 
Glssse in nto&h fine and curious ooburs ; and for the same they payd the 
eum of Ti.^. ly.d^. Also it appeareth, that they caused the windows 

io the vestry tO' he cuiio«a!y glaied with Glasae of ii.s, a foot, for which 
they pajd Tj^s, The sum totall for tho Gfaiao of the said Vcjstry and 
Cltappclh Jtvi,;*. xThi,^, vLd,, which in all contain by measure j 
" The East window, cilix. foot, i, quarter, and two incheSh 
The South windows ccocclx. foot, li. inches, 

‘"^ The North windowfl ccev. foot. 

The totall Dcecci, foot, iit, quoi'ters of a foot, and two ineheSr^^ 
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Bt C. TT. H.A, 

AlIj wto liaTs ■written upon tlio Glyptic Art assume that 
gem engraviDg was utterly extinct in Europe d-uring the 
■whole extent of the Middle Ages—-that is^ from the coronation 
of Chai'Iomagne as Emperor of the West in the year 800 
down to the middle of the fifteeiith century (1453), when 
Greek fugitives from Constantinople re-established its practice 
in Italy* The continuance of the art within the Greek em¬ 
pire during that period does not enter into the question, for 
this, together with all ths other arts of arLtiquity, maintained 
a feeble existence there down to the very LLsti as numerous 
camei, some in fine sardonyx hut the greater part in blood¬ 
stone, remain, to testify. The agreement of these in style 
with the hesants of John Zimlsses and the Comneni shows 
that the manufacture of such ecclesiastical decorations (their 
subjects are always Scriptural) was prosecu^ted with con¬ 
siderable briskness between the tenth century and the 
thirteenth. No ByKantine were, however, produced 

during the same period, for if sdeh had existed, they would 
be eseily recognisable by the same unmis takes ble stamp of 
the epoch impressed upon them, both as to subjects and 
their treatment, that marks the ByHantine camei and ivory 
carvings* ■ The reason for this extinction of intaglio engraving 
is obvious enough ; signets cut in hard stones were no longer 
in request, the ofl&eial seals for stamping the leaden bullro 
authenticating public documents were, like coin-dies, sunk in 
iron 5 wliilst those for personal nee were engraved In the 
precious metala. 

Camei were the ornaments above all others deemed appro- 
prlate for reliquaiies and similmr furniture of the altar; a 
traditLon dating from imperial times* In the estimate of art 
then current, the value of the material and the tinie expended 
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in elaborating it counted for inucli- Another cousidoration 
also influenced this preference, the greater facility of exe¬ 
cuting a tolerable ivork iu relief than in intagho : a fact 
declared from the drat by the nascent ai't prodacing the per¬ 
fectly modeled Etruscan scarabs, ’which serve as ’Vehicles for 
such barbarous intagli upon their bases, and confirmed by 
this second childhood of the Byzantine school. 

It ia nt fii’st sight apparent, from two considerations, that 
the genuine Gothic artists never attempted engraving upon 
hard sdoucSk The first, and tills an argument of the greatest 
weight, is tliat no gems are to be met with exhibiting purely 
Gothic designs* Ve kno’tv from the innumcrabls seals pre- 
Ecrved, both oflidal and personal, many of them most elabo¬ 
rately drawn and artistically executed, what would he the 
designs that gems engraved by a hand contem|x>rary ’with 
these seals must necessarily have exhibited ; for, as the 
analogy of the t’wo arts requires, the same hand would have 
cut the iutagli in stone and the seals in metal. Thus at a 
later time we find that the famous gem-engravers of the 
lievivah ench as II Greco, Matteo del Ifassaro, and Valerio 
Belli, ’were also die sinkers. Any gems, therefore, engi^avcd 
cither in Italy, Prance, or Germany bet’vveen the yciU'S 900 
and 1453 would nccessaiily pi-csent such subjects as saints 
in ecclesiastical or monastic costume, knights arrayed in 
the armour of their times, and, above all, ardutectural 
embellishments, canopies and nidies, the customary deco¬ 
rations of the medieval seals in metal. 

Besides this restriction as to subjects, the drawing of those 
ages has, even in its lughesE: correctness, a peculiar character 
jievcr to be mistaken, and which even pervades the paintings 
of the Italian school down to late in the fifteenth centuij, and 
those of the German for a century longer. Lastly, a class of 
subjects distinct from any known to antique glyptic art, 
armorial hearings arranged according to the rules of heraldry, 
would have coitstituted a large portion of anything executed 
in those times for seals, and yet such arc wholly deficient^ 
Again, in the choice of the antique iutagli sot in mediaeval 
seals, there is often evident a desire to pick out some figure 
agreeing with the o'wner’s cognisance* And indeed some of 
the metal seals exhibit in their heraldic animals an attempt to 


* Sse nets 3£Ij. 
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copy representatLOna of tlie like objects upon gems. Antiques 
of the class being so lugbly esteemed from the supposed 
mystic yirtnes of both substance and sigik doubtless, had it 
been wltbiu the mediseyal engraver's poT^'er, a gem would 
have been preferred by him for the purpose when about to 
execute the signet of a wealthy patron : on this consideration 
our second argument is founded. The great number of antique 
gerui set in medifleval privy seals sufficiently provea how 
much such works were in request. The legends added upon 
the metal settings enchasing them show how the subjects were 
interpreted to suit the spirit of the times^ often in a sense 
so forced aa must have tried the faith of e'ren their simple- 
minded owners. Certainly, had it been possible to execute in 
such valued materials designs better asaimilated to the notions 
they desired bo embody, such would have beeu attempted 
in a manner more or less barbaroua, but still bearing 
unmistakeably the stamp of Gothic art, Tliis remark applies 
exactly to the latest intagli of antiquity, or rather to the 
earliest of mediaeval times, the date of which can be accurately 
ascertained, the signets of the Emperor Lothariua, One is 
set in the cross tliat he presented to the Cathedral of Aixda- 
Chapeile, an oval crystal, l|^x liinch in dimensions^ engraved 
with his head in profile covered with the closely fitting 
Roman helmet seen upon the con temporary coinage* Around 
runs this legend cut in the atone, in imitation of a favoHte 
Byzantine invocation which is found upon the aurei of the 
same epoch— 

q- XPE AIUVVA HLOTEARIVir HEO. 

—“Chriatc adjuva Hlotharium Regern.’^-—Both the style of 
the portrait and the lettering agree with those seen on the 
Carlovingian sons d*or. 

Still more curious, because betraying more of a national 
character, is the other seal of Lothajius,“ of wiiicb an impres- 
sion only exists attached to a document, dated S77, preserved 
in the archives of the department of the Haute-Mai'ne, a 
bust in full face, the hair long and parted, with seemingly 
a nimbus over the head, having the hand upon his breast, and 
in the field something like an arrow, perhaps intended for a 
palm-branch. The entire design shows the taste of the age, 
retaining no remiuiscence of the antique oven in its lowest 


* FigiiTiad m tllft Re'.'UQ AjTcliloTogiqUB f&r 1S53* 
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decline.* The beveled edge shows that the stone was a 
nicolo about 1x 1 inch in size. On the metal setting is the 
legend, cut in large letters— 

LOTHARIUS DEI GBAOIA REX. 

The Byzantine camei themselves supply a further illustration; 
they exactly agree in character with other bas-reliefs of the 
same origin in whatever materials they may be executed, 
ivory, box-wood, marble, or bronze. 

Amongst the Transalpine nations, at least during the last 
two centuries of the period above indicated, heraldic devices 
would have been beyond all others the subjects to employ the 
seal-engraver in preference to those of a religious character. 
In fact. Agricola writing soon after 1450 mentions the en¬ 
graving of coats of arms upon the German onyx as then in 
common use, without the slightest allusion to that art as 
having been but recently introduced into Holland. How¬ 
ever, as Bruges was then famed for its jewelers (L. de 
Berquem flourished there at that time), no doubt every new 
invention in the lapidary’s art speedily found its way thither, 
and was cultivated to the utmost. It is on record how 
munificently similar discoveries were remimeratod by the 
wealthy of those times, as Charles the Bold’s liberality to 
tlie inventor of diamond-cutting conspicuously testifies. 

Briefly to sura up the substance of the preceding argu¬ 
ments. For the space of five centuries the Gothic seal- 
engravers were employed in executing <an infinite number of 
signets in metal, to which business all their skill was devoted, 
as the elaborateness and occasional merit of the work mani¬ 
festly proves. The designs on these seals were invariably in 
the taste of their age, being either religious or heraldic, and 
generally accompanied by architectural decorations. 

The style of all these ages has an unmistakeable character 
of its own, from which the simplicity of the artists could 
never deviate by an attempt to revert to antique models; 
indeed, whatsoever Gothic art has produced shows the exact 
date, almost the very year of its production. Yet nothing, to 
speak generally, displaying the Gothic style has ever come 
to light amongst the profusion of engraved stones preserved, 
not even amongst those set in church plate, which would 
have admitted as more appropriate to its own destination any 

• See the " Tr^aor do Coiiqueo" for the etronge intaglio of the Saviour in ame- 
tbyat, of tbie period. 
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contemporary worlc, had such been attainable. As a proof 
of this, immediately upon the Revival we find the most 
eminent gem-engravers employed almost exclusively in exe¬ 
cuting crystal plaques with intagli of Scriptural subjects for 
the furniture of the altar. 

Nor did such an exclusion of contemporary works (had 
any existed) arise from a disregard of the productions of 
the glyptic art. The rudest works of antiquity are to be 
seen enchased in Gothic goldsmiths’ work, honored with the 
same precious mountings as the finest and most costly 
stones. It was enough that the subject suited the taste of 
the goldsmith, the art exhibited therein was altogether dis¬ 
regarded. It is very plain besides, that, in consequence of 
the prevalent belief in the virtue of sigils, all engraved stones 
were esteemed as more valuable than those not engraved, 
even though the latter were of a more precious species. Again, 
it was not its mere antiquity that gave the sigil its virtue : 
that was derived entirely from the heavenly influence under 
which it had been made, and therefore the same and invari¬ 
able whatever was the date of its execution. For example, 
we have abundant proof that, as soon as the art was revived, 
the manufacture of astrological talismans fiourished quite as 
vigorously as of old under the Lower Empire. The case 
therefore stands thus. We find signets as important as ever, 
and their execution employing the best skill of the age, but 
taking for their material only metal; whilst, nevertheless, 
antique intagli in gems wore more valuable than ever, and 
adapted to the prevailing notions by the most forced inter¬ 
pretations. The supply, too, falling so short of the demand 
that the very rudest were accepted and highly prized by per¬ 
sona not destitute of an appreciation of the beautiful, or at 
least of the highly finished—and, nevertheless, in spite of all 
this love of engraved stones, not a single production existing 
of that class which can be assigned to a Quthic artist. 
From these considerations we are forced to agree that the 
general conclusion of archmologiats is well founded, and 
that the art during all the above period was totally extinct 
in Europe except within the precincts of Constantinople. 

It is true that a passage or two in the works of mediieval 
writers seem to contravene this conclusion, for example, where 
Marbodus, writing at the close of the eleventh century, 
directs how to engrave particular sigils on the proper 
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gems ; such as a vine entwined with ivy on the sard; a 
lobster ^vith a raven on the ber}d ; Mars and Virgo holding 
a branch on the calcedony, &c.; directions wliich at first 
sight would appear to indicate the existence of artists 
capable of executing his directions. But in reality the pas¬ 
sage proves nothing, being no doubt merely transcribed from 
the same more ancient sources whence he drew the materials 
for his Lapidarium. 

We come now to consider a most interesting class of 
monuments, and which may be pronounced exceptions to 
the above rule; few indeed in number, and their origin 
forming the most difficult problem to be encountered in the 
history-of this art. These exceptional pieces are what Vasari 
alludes to (Vita di Valerio Belli) where, treating of the 
engravers of his own age, the Cinque-Cento, he has these 
remarkable words:—“ The art of engraving on hard stones 
and precious stones (yiow) was lost together with the other 
arts of design after the fall of Greece and Rome. For many 
and many a year it continued lost so that nobody was found 
to attend to it, and although something w’as still done, yet it 
was not of the kind that one should take account thereof. 
And, so &r as there is any record, there is no one to be 
found who began to work well and to get into the good way 
(dar uel buono), except in the times of Martin V. and of 
Paul IV. (1417 and 1464). Thenceforward it w-ent on 
improving until Lorenzo the Magnificent, &c.” Vasari’s 
“ huono ” always means the classic style; the expression 
‘‘although something was still done,” cannot be understood 
as meaning nothing more than the Byzantine caraei that 
occasionally found their way into Italy, or works done in 
that country by the Greek artists, so much employed before 
the springing up of a native school, as painters and 
architects, Kke Buschetus, the builder of the Duomo at Pisa, 
and those who raised S. Marco at Venice in so purely 
Byzantine a style. The mention of the two popes indicates 
the place of the practice and the improvement of the art as 
Rome itself; in fact, we know that Paul IV. was a passionate 
lover of gems, and left a magnificent collection, purchased 
of his heirs by Lorenzo dci Medici, and incorporated in his 
own, a sufficient proof of the taste and judgment exhibited 
in bringing them together. A cameo portrait of the pontiff 
amongst them is said by Giulianelli to be a fine per- 
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tormance, and to Bhow ttiG hand of an accompliahod avtist^ 
alTording the best confirmation of Vasari's statement. 

But to go back to the veiy earliest times in which any 
traces of the art appear, Sclpio Ammirato (Hlat. Flor. 

V41) mentions a certain Perussai, “ il quale era singolav© in- 
tagiiatove di pietre/* as forging the sea.1 of Carlo da Dura^iso. 
This was in the year 1379** Here then is an instance^ not to 
he looked for at so early a period, of a prince having for his 
seal an engraved gem^ and that apparently not an antiquOj 
else the Florentine artist had not been competent to imitate it 
so exactly. Again, Giulianelli (p, 76) quotes Gori's Adver¬ 
saria to the efieot that before the year 1300 the Florentine 
Republic used two sealS'—both engraved stones. The firsts 
large, for sealing public documents^ was a plasma engraved 
witi^ a Hercules {one of the supporters of the city arms), 
with the legend running round il^srGILLVM FLOKENTiNoaviH, 
The other, small, for letters, bore the Florentine lily ■ legend 
—SIGILLYM pniORYM* The rnention of the large size of the 
former seal, as well ag the subject in such a stone, suffice to 
show that thia plasma wag not an antique intaglio fitted 
into the seal with, the legend added upon the metal, wliilat 
the engraving upon the second must necessarily have been 
done expressly, as no such device could, have been supplied 
by the relics of antiquity * Giulianelli also remarks, with 
some plausibility, that, in the same way as the ai't of mosaic- 
working was kept up at Rome during the ages following the 
fall of the Western Bmpire, there ig reason to believe that 
the art of gem-engraving may in like manner have been 
maintained there. That the Italian lapidaries could at all 
times shape, facet, and polish the softer stones, such as 


* riKi of saua V^or, Duke 

of Bur^udy {d-1 7) iii preftarvedn Hia 

arHie OugtYVied upon a pale BappliirG, 
whloll is opJored UDdemeatli ’wieIi the 
propeir Cnaturea:. la tbo WelIhu'- 

boU CoSleoCiinn I ob^ervsd a siiiald of 
arms akitfLiILy cut iu a fine jacLutL, 

>u a cvidiiutl^ by EU fu&biDU 
bfilotagiLig to the£rat half of (lie flfteoafk 
ecBtiiiy, 

* Lq Tr 4 aor BaaS do Swnct Deaya 
( 104 C); S. Louis,—"O'auneau dumaania 
gifldeur Huy Saiuot L <?«39 qul oat pc 5 - 
cLous 4 n est d'oc da daura da IjE, 
garay d'un Rraad snpltiir quafrl aur laqual 
flfeb giiai'da I'ioiafiie iu no aaipQe aaioct h^dc 
Ifti lattrea S* Tj;, qui Taulautdi™ 


LDditrhi. Bur lo rond de VMineitu pw la 
dcdatij iont griTwj 465 mota, (7«2 it 
dn Mo^ 3r ijuis, <iui y out astd 
fidjoujtei apsL^ aa uioEt'' (p. Itl?)* Tba 
^eddiqg-rEeg af the aime pnnea la said 
{0 liara beaa aet u'cthaaappluFV eu^ravad 
tba OiraciSiLanj tha bbauk oOTorad 
with liUaaaud aUuhEvo Ui IiEh 

owu Jiaoia aud liia vifiE'a; TJds Attfi' 
butLon ia a mol's (rwafMi«> story, Mf, 
WjLtarbDa lateiy sjamiaad tba gem. 
and pult^ it doivn at a much Jacor 11^4 
ttua s fkdl leu^tb, LtU the mmlnSf 

sbowiu^ tba tigaie to ba pDataricr tc bis 
b^Lti liiiatiuu. It probably btdedg^ to 
Lauis XlVei tiing. 
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amethysia, garnets* emeralds* is appai'ent from the r.umhcr 
of antique gems of those species extant, but recut into the 
then fashionable octagonal foim for the purpose of setting in 
mediaeval rings, Yasaii^'s second date indeed, 14 S4* might 
be supposed to have aome connexion with the influx of 
Greek fugitivoa after the ifelL of Constantinople eleven jeai’a 
before. But Vasari would certainly not have discerned any 
** improvement ” in ^yhat they were capable of producing, 
for ItaJian plastic art was by that time fully perfected, a$ we 
see by Luca della Eobbm^s terra-cotta^, not to mention the 
bas-reliefs of Gliiberti and Donatello. And again, in all 
probability very few of the artist class fled from Constanti¬ 
nople, the Gi'eeks naturally enough preferring the tolerant 
Mohammedans to their persecuting rivals of the Latin 
Church. The emigrants were the nobles, special objects of 
jealousy to the conquerors, and the grammarians, whose 
learning was greatly sought after in Italy and most liberally 
romnneratedt Besides this, Byzantium, when the empire 
was once mote rc-estahlished after the expulsion of the 
Flanks, who had held the city during the first half of tho 
thiideenth century, did nothing more for art* its vitality 
having been utterly exliausted by the grinding tyranny of 
those barharians. When Vaaari specifles two paiticular 
periods after 1400, and quotes the pontificates of tw'o popes 
as manifest epochs of improvement in the glyptic art, he 
must be i-Efermig to w^orti done in Italy and by Italians. 
It is very provoking that Ya&ari, usually so loquacious* 
sJmuld have passed over this most interesting dawn of tlie 
art with such contemptuous brevity. He mentions no en- 
" graver by name antecedent to Gio. delie Corninole, who 
worked for Lorenzo dei Medici, and had leaint the art from 
masters of different countries" brought to Florence by 
Lorenzo and Piero (his father, not his son* it would seem) 
to re}>air the antiques they bad collected. 

These expressions prove that the art was flourishing already 
in other places before it ’was domiciled in Florence; and this 
was perhaps the reason why the patriotic Messer Giorgio 
passes so slightingly over these earlier celebrities—“vixei-e 
fortes ante Agamenona.’* Milan waa long before noted for 
its jewelers; Anguilotto Bi'acdaforte waa celebrated in the 
fourteenth century. These lapidaries cut into tables and 
pyramids the harder precious stones* such as spinels and 
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balais rubies, and even polished the diamond before L. de 
Berquem’s discovery in 1475 of the mode of shaping that 
stone; and therefore, as far as,the mechanical process was 
conceraed, they were fully competent to engrave intagli. 
The engravers named by Camillo Leonardo, in 1503, as 
then the most eminent, and who therefore must have been 
working for many years in the preceding century, in the 
school of the quattrocentisti, are Lionardo of Milan, Anichini 
of Ferrara, Taghacarne of Genova, Gio. Maria of Mantua. 
“ Their works, equal to the antique, were diffused all over 
Italy,*' wliich presupposes a long-established reputation pre¬ 
vious to the date of his “ Speculum Lapidum.” Some of these 
may have been Vasari’s “foreign masters/’ 

It was in the year 1488 that Lorenzo founded the 
Accademia di S. Marco, appointing as president the aged 
Bertaldo, the favourite pupil of Donatello, for the cultivation 
of all the fine arts, including the glyptic. ’ But it was long 
before this, and in his father’s lifetime, that he had sum¬ 
moned the foreign engravers above alluded to : inasmuch as 
Gio. delle Comiuole learned the art from them it must 
have before been extinct at Florence. Vasari’s expression, 
“diversi paesi,” would, in the language of his times, apply 
to the states of northern Italy almost as strongly as to 
Flanders, or to Alexandria, for to the Tuscan even those of 
the next city were foreigners and “ natural enemies." 

As the die-sinkers of his age were, as a matter of course, 
the most eminent gem-engravers, such was probably the case 
in the century before; and Pollaiuolo, whose dies for the 
Papal coinage he so highly extols, may be supposed like¬ 
wise to have tried his skill upon gems, and to have inaugu¬ 
rated the improvement that dawned in his times at Rome, 
where he and his brother worked till then* death in 1498. 
And since the earliest works quoted by Vasari are both 
portraits in intaglio—that of Savonarola (put to death in 
1498), by Gio. delle Corniuole, and the head of Ludovico 
Sforza (Duke of Milan from 1494 to 1500), executed in 
ruby by Domenico dei Camei ®—we may conclude that the 
pieces done in 1417 and 1464, which began to show signs 
of improvement, were similarly portraits, and in intaglio. 
Such was natui-ally the fii-st method in which the die-sinker 

” He donbtleu executed in the same Louie XII., novr in Her Majesty's collec- 
gem tbe portrait in rdief of his conqueror lion. 
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would essay Lis skill upon the new and refractory material, 
and the one in which the result would be most serviceable 
to his patron. Ko camei of that age are to be found that 
can be imagined to exhibit the improvement mentioned by 
Vasari, and the supposed cameo portrait of Paul IV., above 
quoted, I veiy much suspect belongs to a later pontificate. 

Vasari's hints, coupled with these facts, throw some light 
upon the origin of that rare class of intagli mounted in 
massy gold rings made after the mediaeval fashion, which, 
both by the intrinsic value of the stone and of the setting, 
evince that they were designed for personages of the highest 
rank, being the greatest rarities that the age could produce. 
On this very account such arc the precise objects likely to 
exhibit the most novel and moat admired improvements in the 
art. First amongst these ranks the spinel in the Marlborough 
Collection engraved with a youthful head in front face, wear¬ 
ing a crown tliree fleur-de-lys. (See woodcut^ fig. 1.) The 
intaglio, in a small square stone, is deep-cut and neatly done, 
but the face is quite the conventional Gothic head seen on 
coins, and exhibits no individuality whatever to guide us in 
attributing it to any particulai* personage. It is set in a 
massy gold ring ribbed longitudinally, and chased with 
flowers in the style prevailing about the middle of the 
fifteenth centiu-y, a date further indicated by the lettering of 
the motto engraved around it on the beasil—tl ncst— 
“ there is no one like him." It is evident that both intaglio 
and ring are of the same date, foj*, besides the Gothic fashion 
of the crown, the work of the intaglio has nothing of the 
antique character, and, though highly polished internally, does 
not appear to have been sunk by the antique method; this 
last remark, indeed, applies to the entire class now under 
consideration. The portrait may be intended for some 
Italian prince of tlie age. The only circumstance against this 
explanation is that the motto is in black letter, a Tedescan 
barbarism unknown in Italy, where the round Lombardic 
continued in use until superseded by the original Roman 
about the date of 1450. The species of the gem at first 
suggests to us the famous portrait of Ludovico Sforza 
already noticed; but, that being on a ruby the size of a 
giulio (f. e., an inch in diameter), it follows necessarily almost 
that, like the heads on the improved coinage of the times 
(imitated by Henry VIL, and by James IV. of Scotland in 
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his bonuet-piec^), the lattev wonld have been m profile in 
somewhat slight intaglio^ stiffly drawu, jet full of character, 
like the coutomporavj relief in rubj of Louis Xll, just 
mentioned. 

The Marlborongli gem was described in tlie old catalogue 
as the Head of a Louibai'd kingbut not only does the 
form of the crown contravene this ojcplanatiou, for these 
barbarians, as their coins and the contemporarj Frankish 
tioun (f or attest, aped the diadem of the Bj^antine Oiesars ; 
■whilst for their signets they had their own image and snper- 
scription cut on massy gold rings, of which Ohilderic's is a 
specimen, or on large gems of the softer kinds, as in the 
t'wo seals of Lothariug above desenbed. 

Miv Albert Way discovers in this little portrait a reaemi- 
blance to that of our Henry VL. upon his great seal. Of 
this sirailaiity there can be no doubt; yet, unfortunately, 
sucli a coincidence is far fiem deciding the question, such 
portraits being entirely conventional, and suiting equally 
■well any number of contemporary princes. He conjectures 
that the ring, a lady's from its small dimensions, may have be¬ 
longed to Margaret of Anjou, ■which is, Indeed, supported by 
the loving motto, ** There is no one like This pleasing 

and romantic theory has^ doubtless, several circumetainces in 
its favor. This princess coming from the south of France (if 
we allow that the aiT in Italy was sufficieiitly advanced to 
produce such a ■work), her position would have enabled her 
to procure its best and earliest performances. Her marriage 
with Henry VI. took place in 1445, a sufiioient time after 
tlie first epoch (1415), named as that of an improveincnt in 
the art in Italy Her father, the “ good king B-onS,” liad 
been dispossessed of Napless in 1443, only three years 
before; he was himself an artist as ■wcU as a poet, and 
iiiti’oduced many useful arts into Provence, glass-making 
amongst the rest. The last being then chiefly cultivated 
with a reference to art in the production of elegant vessels 
or of painted windows, there is a probability that gem- 
eugraviug likewise may have shared his patronage. Such 
an attribution of the ring would also explain the appearance 
of the black letter, used till late in the follo^wing century by 
the French, in tlie motto, and the general style of the jewel 
itself, which certainly is not of Italian werkman^ip, But 
enough of attributions founded upon mere pTObabilitics. In 
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tho UisiclH collection tliere was a- eomevv})at simiiai' work 
(procured in France by Bootike)^ a female head in front-face 
very deeply cut in an octagonal amethyst, but quite in tlie 
eti^'Gothic manner of a metal seal^ and certainly not antique, 
not even to be referred to the Lo wer Empire. It was set in a 
YCrj lieavy riiig made like a many-Etrauded cable a fasliicn 
mucli used throughout the firteonth century, ana, jndeca, 
extremely taetefuJ* Here, ako, both gem and ring are 
apparently of the same date, but there ia no inscription of 
any kind to assist conjecture. Of such heads given in full 
face more shall be said when we come to a most interesting 
specimen of the kind* 

A greater affinity to the Henry VT,” both in material, 
execution, and lettering, is the Jacinth intaglio now in the 
Braybrooke collection, set in a weighty though plain ring, 
which ia said to have been found in Warwickshire. The 
device is a triple face combined in one head, seen in 
but diffeiing altogether in treatment ft^m the three masks 
thus united so common in Itoinan work. Here, indeed, a 
certain Gethic giimness pervades the design, and the hair is 
done in a manner totally different from the ancient, being 
represented by thick straight sti'oJces, each terminating In a 
drill-hole* Tlie intaglio, highly polished, is deeply sunk in 
the stone, and executed with the very greatest precision. 
On the bcasil ia the motto itoel twice repeated. This 
trinne face is tho cognisance of the noble Milanese family, 
tbe Trivnli!!, being the rebus on the name, qua^i ties 
viiltiiis." The style of this intaglio, so bold and foi-ciblo, yet 
Ml of a Gothic quaiiitness, has )io similarity whatever to the 
Homan antrquo. There can be little doubt that we have here 
an actual gem cut at Milan about the ycai-14=50. A supposi^ 
tion which vrould account for the use of the black letter in the 
motto, will plausibly indicate at the same time the femer 
owner of tMa valuable eignet. Gian Giacomo TrivulKio, 
Eurnamed tho Gi'Cat,” bcim in 1441, having been slighted 
by Ludovico Sforaa, became the most active partisan of big 
mortal enemy, Cbarles VJII., and afberw^u-dg of Louis XU* 
and Francois I. What, then, more natural than that ho, a 
general in tire French service, should inscribe upon Ids family 
Eignet tbe well-known Gallic wai-ciy, “ Koel," i. e., Emanuel, 
God be with us,” and that in the character still prevailing 
in his adopted country ? 
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Oar third e^:aE]iplo ia aadogcuis to the last iu many 
respects. It also is cat in a precious materia a large and 
good sapphire, and is a female face in profile, the bead 
covered ■with a cloth after the fashion of the Roman coniadine 
(see woodcut, fig. 2h It is worked eutinamannerresemhhng 
the preceding, allowance being made for the difference 
ueceseitated hy the superior hardness of the stone, the 
most difficult (after the diamond) that ever ta 3 :e 5 the 
engraver’s skill. The intaglio has an extraordinary polish, 
but in technique equally as in design it differs totally from 
the few antiques extant in this stone, and yet more from 
the numerous examples in it executed after the Renaiasanco. 
Round the beasil, in neat Lombard letters, runs the warning, 
TJteTA LMfi L^:CTA TEGB, a favo-ritc motto for mediseval seals. 
On the authority of this motto the signet has been at¬ 
tributed to Matthew Paris, and the bead-cloth fancied to be 
a Benedictine hood * apart from all other considerations, so 
valuable a ling was beyond the station of a monk like that 
chronicler. The Lombard character may appear on ■works 
made in the same year aa others inscribed in the black letter, 
supposing the former executed in Italy, the latter by a 
Krcnch or Gorman jeweler. The subject Is uudoabtedly the 
very one that we should expect a mediaoval engraver to 
select for so valuable a stone—the head of the Madonna. 
There is an attempt to represent curls where disclosed 
beneath the head cloth, the conventional drapery for such a 
type : blue is, moreover, the color appropriated to the Yirgin 
Mary. This ring, also massy and valuable, was found in 
cleaning out an old well at Hereford. Thus wc have, within 
the circle of my own experience, three intagli on precious 
stones, and bearing a certain family resemblance to each 
other. 

Last to be described, but not the least important, is an in¬ 
taglio on an occidental cornelian, not a sard. It is a female 
bust in front face ; upon the head is a sort of diadem, placed 
horizontally ; round the neck is a chain, snpportiug a small 
undefined ornament. At first sight this bust reminds one 
of the type upon the coins of Licinia Budoxia in the fifth 
century ■ but there can be no doubt, after examination, that 
it is designed for a Madonna. The work indeed is very 
tolerable, but the face lias the usual impudent and smirking 
expression that marks the female beads in the later ages of 
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Gothic taste; certainly guch a- manner tv£ls foreign to the 
Roman hand, even in the loTv^est stages of the Beclinei 
Imperial portraits, even after the execution bad become 
quite barbarous, are etill successful in preserving a certain 
rude expression of dignity and repose. This stone is not 
set as a ring, but in an octagonal silver seal^ in shape far 
from inelegant. The legend on tbe setting— privb svi jii 
TOY COWY—" Priv^ suis et puis con am/* is well cut in bold 
Lombardic letters, like that on the ring last mentioned. 
This seal, found at Childerley, Suffolk in 1861 , was ceded by 
the late Hr. Litchfield of Cambridge to the Frinco of Wales. 

All the above described engravings distinguish themselves 
at the very fii’st glance from tlie iuunmerablo examples of 
really antique intagli adapted to mediteval usages, The 
latter, whether the finest Greek or the rudest colonial Roman, 
have an air of antiquity about them which cannot be mis’- 
taken, in addition to the characteristic, shaping of the stone 
itself. For all antique gems (excepting the sard, the red 
Jasper, and the sardonyx, when cut trauavej-sely by the older 
Greeks) have always a surface more or less convex, and 
moi'e especially so in tlie case of the tliree precious kinds 
we have been considering, but which' in all these is peifectly 
plane. The work also betrays in every line the heavy touch 
of the engraver accustomed to cut seals in metal. 

It is only a matter of wonder why the Italians, at least in 
the great trading cities, Fisa, Venice, Genoa, did not sooner 
attain to proficiency in gem-engraving ; in constant inter¬ 
course as tliey were ^vith tbe natives of Alexandria and of 
the Syrian ports, to say nothing of their aiiistic relations 
with the Byzantine Greeks, in all which regions the art wag 
extensively practised, the more especially amongst the 
Mehammedans, in the cutting of Cufic, and later of Persian 
calligraphy with the accompanying arabesques and lloi^al 
decorations. This is the more singular as the Italians are 
known to have learnt many arts fi-om the Arabians, espe¬ 
cially those established in Spain, such ^ the manufacture 
of ornamental glass, enameled wares or Majolica, and 
damascening metal Many Italian words relating to the 
arts betray the sources whence the latter wore derived, 
being pure Arabic, such as xjfcccu, perhaps also 

cameo. &c. It is not however unlikely that some araouffst 
the ruder talismans, on which Hebrew^ letters appear, w'ere 
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madfe in the iuterval preceding the date of lil7, hinted at 
hy Vasari ag the space when something continued to he 
done, although it was of no account. Yet, had the Italians, 
before the year HOO, practised gem engraTing even to this 
limited extent, we should expect to find a class of iotagli 
existing, of wliich no examples have yet presented them- 
selves, namely, the patron saints of the respective cities, just 

the contemporary Eyzantines Wei's doing with their St. 
George, Demetrius, and Theodore, and their own mint- 
masters in the types of their national coinages. V"e should 
expect often to find on gems the well-known figure of St. 
John of Florence and his old lion ; Mar^occo, the Tota 
l^ulchra'^ of Pisa; the Santo Volto of Lucca ; St. Martin ; 
and above all the Winged Lion of Venice. The last wa^ 
the especial device for a merclmnfs signet, and therefore 
does it figure ou so many counters or Kuremhurg Reclien- 
pfennings. 

Sometimes Indeed a calcedony or cornelian is found bear¬ 
ing a regular merohaiit’a mark,’^ but all known to me seem 
later than 1500, and may have been engraved as late as 
Blizabetlfis reign, which has left abandauce of signets cf this 
sort in mefcaL 

To retvirn to the triple face on the jacinth above described: 
its most strange magical-looking aspect irresistibly suggests 
an equally strange hypothesis to account for it. It strongly 
resembles the heads of certain mysterious statuettes botiring 
Arabic legends of unknown purport, figured by Von Hammer 
(Mines de POrient, vol. vi.) as the very images of Baphomet 
that the Templars were accused of worshipping. It cei*- 
tainly would well represent the ‘^ydole avec trois faces'’ 
specified in the articles of accusation. Hence apmng the 
but too seductiva idea that some dignitary of the Oikler, 
stationed in the- iEast, might have employed a native engraver 
to execute to his eommission this image ou a pi'ccious stone, 
and the same tlmory would account for the other female 
heads similarly on precious stones, whose style is evidently 
contemporary with tins triplet's. In that case ah such female 
heads would typify the Female Principle so important iu the 
Gnostic scheme, their Achamotb, or Wisdom. As on the 
Roman talismans’of tim sect a Venns appears for her to the 
eyes of the uninitiated, so a bust that would do duty for a 
Madonna might have served to baffle the curiosity of the 
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profanGi 'vrliea avclopted by these the oultiTatora of tho 

G-nesi^j to typify their mystic Md^. 

In such a sense the enigmatical motto " Though aocret, I 
am afterwards known*” and the injunctiona to silence would 
be highly appropriate* the true meaning of the doTicca 
being only understood by the “free, equal* and admitted 
brother */' but such an explanation* tempting it is* will not 
stand a closer investigation, for it is based upon a mere 
ebitnera. The figures so laboriously ooUeebed by Von 
Hammer manifest in every thing the spirit of the Cinque 
Cento and a certain inspiration of Eoman art* for in some 
the idea has evidently been borrowed from the Hercules 
wrapped in his lion's skin* whilst tho armour in others is much 
too classical in its details to have been of tho work of the 
Templar times. The astrological symbols, too, so profusely 
interspersed are not even as ancient in form as those 
employed by the Gothic architecta in their sculptured deco¬ 
rations* but exactly correspond with those found in printed 
hooks of the sLxtecnth century. The Arable inscriptions 
also ai*® iu the modem Neakhi, which had not supci'scded the 
Cnfic in the ages iu question ** and this circumstance alone 
BufficGs to dcmoliah the whole fabric he has ao ingeniously 
reared. All these considerations united show that tliesa 
figures* if not altogether modern forgeries, were made to 
serve some purpose in the proceedings of the alchemiata or 
astrologers iu the train of the emperor Rudolph II.* or 
perhaps* as certain Hagonic emblems denote* they had 
reference to the arcana of the Rosicmcians. The latter 
flourished amazingly in Germany^ after the year 1600* before 
they were mei'ged iuto the Freemaaong sometime in, the next 
century ; and* seciug that the motives of these statuettes are 
evidently borrowed from Plorantine bronHcs, the latter ex¬ 
planation is* perhaps* tho nearest to the truth At this date 
the notions of the Kabala and mysticism of every kind 
flouriabed most vigorously; indeed* the astrology and alchemy 
of tho preceding ages were simple science conducting its 
investigationE according to the rides of common sense* when 
compared to the extravagant theosophy established by 
Taracelsua and his disciples* 

From all this we are driven back to the' conclusion before 
attained from other data* that these mysterious iutagli* insteatl 
of being early inedfseval works* are specimens of the earliest 
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revival, and belong to the sehool of the qiiattrooontisti* Ey 
the very beginning of that age tlie TtaJiane already sought 
after engraved gems aa works of art, as appears from. Cyriac 
of Ancona's letter respecting the coins and gems collected 
by the Venetian admiral, Bertuccio Delfin, the first possessor 
of tliat famous amethyst, the Pallas of ^lutyches. His words 
describing the latter prove that the merit of a fine intaglio 
was perfectly appreciated before the year 1450* 

A silver seal, "of fourteenth-century work," found on the ■ 
site of the Priory of St. Mary Magdalene at Monkton Farleigh, 
Wilts, displays a female head in nearly front face (Ln.tagUo), 
covered by a veil drawn closely under the chin. (Wilta 
Mag. vol, ii., 389). The legend is capvt maeie ^iagoalenb 
in the Komau letter that hi’S-t began to supersede the round 
Lombardic. But the design of this intaglio is too line and full 
of the classical taste to be referred to the early Kevlvab Its 
motive may be even from a work of tbe Angustan age, the 
portrait of some imperial lady in the costume of a votaress 
of Isis. It is almost identical in dcsigu with the terminal 
figure in the Townley Gallery, mis-narned tho Venus Arehitis. 

Mr. Albert Way has favored me with an impression of a 
seal, containing an intaglio, perhaps the most indubitable 
example of a mediievai engraving of all yet mentioned. 
Jt is a female bust, w'ith a band around the head, and 
another under the chin * the hair is tied in a large bunch 
at the back of the head, a fashion peculiar to tbe early 
part of the fourteenth century. In front is a spray with 
flowers, Gothic lily in its conventional form. The execution 
of the intaglio, highly polished inside, though far from rude, 
differs entirely from the antique. Tl^e subject, I have no 
doubt, is " Santa Maria del fiore,^^ and engraved by an early 
Florentine ; perhaps a specimen of the skill of Permssi, that 
singolare intagliatore di pietre ; an artist capable of such 
a performance in that age would well merit such a repu¬ 
tation (see woodcut, fig* 3)* 

The engraved stones set in medijeval metal works, even 
in the most important pieces remaining, such ^ the slirine 
at Cologne, and that of St* Elizabeth at Marburg, are all of 
Homan date and of tnfiing artistic value—probably because 
they wore extracted out of ftoman jewelry then in existence 
belonging to the latest times of the empire* The finer works 
of Greek ;irt, ancient even to the Eomans themselves, had. 
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one may well suppose, disappeared in the ages following the 
fall of the empire, and are now the fruit of modern research 
amongst the remains of long-buried Italian and Grecian 
sites. Of this fact, the scarabei are a proof, now so abun¬ 
dant, yet unknown to the mediajval jeweller, or to the earlier 
collectors after the Revival, almost in the same degree. In 
fact, the whole domain of archaic Greek and Etruscan art 
may be said to have lain in darkness until a century ago, as 
that of Assyrian did until our own times. 

Not more than two engraved gems, both camei, with 
designs in the genuine Gothic style, have come under my 
notice. Of these the first can easily be accounted for, and 
adds no argument to either side of the question ; not so the 
second, which set us as hard a problem in its class as the 
ruby forming the first subject of this dissertation. 

To begin with the first cameo, formerly in the Uzielli 
collection. The Madonna, a half-length and in front face, 
holds before her the Infant supported on a cushion resting 
on the balustrade of a balcony containing them. They 
are enshriued in a deep canopy sculptured in the latest 
Gothic or Flamboyant style. But, since this style lingered 
on in France and Flanders late into the sixteenth century, 
in a sacred subject like this (especially as it may have been 
the copy of some ancient sculpture of peculiar sanctity), the 
introduction of Gotliic ornamentation does not necessaiily 
prove that this piece was executed before the year 1500. 
It may in fact have been done on this side of the Alps long 
after the classic style had regained its ancient dominion in 
Italy. The work is very smooth and rounded in its pro¬ 
jections, although in the flattest possible relief; and its 
whole manner reminds one strongly of that characterising 
the cameo portraits of Henry VIII. and his family, of which 
there are eevei*al known. In all likelihood it was the work of 
some French or Flemish engraver in the reign of Fran 9 ois 1. 
But the seal-engravers mentioned by Agricola in Gennany 
and Holland towards the end of the preceding century, 
liad they attempted cameo-cutting, would have adhered to 
the Gothic manner. The stone is a black and white onyx, 
the relief in the dark layer, Ijx 1 inch. 

The second is an agate-onyx, 3 in. high by 2 wide. In 
the white layer, most rudely carved, Christ Ascending, hold¬ 
ing a long cross; before him, a kneeling figure, a subject 
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frequently seen in sculptures upon tombs. It is not possible 
to (loBCribe the rough chipped-out execution of the relief^ the 
stone appearing as if cut away \vith a ohiseh Heither work 
nov design bear resemblance to Ejaantine camei, even the 
rudest of the class. The only plausible explanation is to 
suppose it tho first essay of some German career, who had 
acquired some slight notion of the mechanical process from 
the Italian inventors^ and had attempted a novelty as to 
material following his own national taste in everything else- 
The stone seems to be a true a^ato-onyx, perhaps of the 
German species, not the softer alahaster-ouyx often used for 
camei at a later date. This curious piece is supposed to 
have been found in Suffolk, The outline of the stone being 
irregular, it is difficult to conjecture the purpose it was 
intended to fulfib perhaps to be set in a cross, or some 
object of sacred use. Even in this case^ bearing in mind that 
a work in this mediseval style would have been consistent 
with the state of art in England long after 1500 (the Gothic 
type was for many years retrained by Henry VIIL in hi?t 
coinage)j this monument does not necessarily carry us back 
to the first period mentioned by Yasarb still loss to the times 
preceding it.® 

After alf upon consideration of these data^ the only con¬ 
clusion that they justify seems to be one not very dissimilar 
to that generally adopted by archaeologists, tliat the purely 
Gothic artists^ down to the early Revival (this is uutii 
after 1400), never attempted gem-engraving- Vasari, in his 
remark that “ somethiug continued still to be done/" must 
refer to the feeble productions of the By^rantine cameo- 
eutters ; but his “improvement in 1417 may apply to Italy* 
and be the source of the singular intagli in precious stores* 
whose peculiar oharactev is only to be explained upon this 
supposition; whilst the Grothic camei may be ascribed to 
Teutonic apprentices in tlie new arh and so be in reality 
much posterior to the early period properly the subject of 
our investigation. 


* CtinbDiiillet (Glyptit^uo ftu Moysn 
Ag&j Arch. p. 550 ) Sifta pnh- 

linh^ tbicD Cacuci in the Ervnch 
■whlct he coaEiderH DeE of Bjafyntiae 
oHglo. The Chrbst his 

di;!cLpl£B- he asoribeB ta thu tAiltb 4^ 


tqry^ th& aenti CdrUt in Uowieg robes 
fltaadiftg uuder & viiaa, to the tlilittfleatkk ■ 
the third^ tho AdorojEiou, ajo eiquisitelv 
fiuiatied X>ieee, te the clene of the df- 
fceeatEir Eojudgee tliLSia Xtalt^n, 
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THE STATUE OF TEE DIADUMENUS IN TEE BRITISH MUSEUM 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE DIADUMENUS OF 
POLTCLETUS, DESCRIBED BY PLINY AND LUCIAN. 

Bt RICHAfiO WSSnUAOOTT, R.A., 

Among the valuable additions in sculpture made during 
the last few years to the collection of antiquities in the 
British Museum, are now to be noticed some statues very 
recently acquired from Rome, where they formed a portion 
of the objects of Art preserved in the Palazzo Farnese, the 
property of the ex-King of Naples. 

I have selected one of these as the subject of a few 
remarks which I propose to offer to the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute, as it seems to me to have some special claims to the 
attention of archaeologists, independently of the interest it 
must have^ as a work of sculpture, in the estimation of all 
intelligent and competent judges of Art. I shall add to these 
some conclusions at which I have arrived during my investi¬ 
gation of ancient authorities, and my own examination of 
the work in question; and I shall beg to offer these with 
great deference to the impartial judgment of those scholars 
and antiquaries especially who take an interest in ancient 
sculpture. 

The statue referred to is in marble, and represents a youth 
of small life-size, entirely naked, adjusting a fillet round his 
head ; hence its title, Diadumentts. The figure rests chiefly 
on the right leg, the left being slightly advanced, and bent 
at the knee ; but the left foot is well planted on the ground. 
The support is at the right side, and is formed of the trunk 
of a palm-tree, showing the stems of the leaves cut short, in 
the usual way of representing this accessory. 

The fillet, ratvia, with long ends, embraces the head, being 
tightly pressed on the hair over the forehead. 

The right arm is raised, and the hand is holding one end 
of the fillet on this side, as if about to return or tie it. 

The left arm is broken off, but it is preserved. It is, how- 
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ever, a modem reatoration. Tbe action is copied from the 
other arm. 

It has been supposed by the learned that this statue may 
be an ancient copy of a celebrated Trork. by Poljcletus, called 
Diadumenua. 


The statue has received injury in varionS places. Tlie 
surface^ in the lower paii; of the legs, has been tampered 
with, apparently with the riew of rubbing out stains in the 
marble ; and a cross fracture, running through both thighs^ 
by which the statue was broheu in two, has been” repaired, 
and the sepai-ated portions fastened together by iron pins 
and clamps. Ail this has been done clumsily, and, as is 
often the case iu works of this kind, evidently by incompetent 
hands. Fortunately, however* no irreparable damiige has 
been done ; and* tliough it will reqnire gi’eat care, it will 
not be difficult to restore the statue to its almost original 
condition, as, with the exception of the left arm and a portion 
of the nose, every part of it is indisputably ancient. 

The stvle of Art in this work is characteristic of wlrat is 

ij 

known to liave prevailed in the advanced part of the fifth 
century* B.a* when sculpture was throwing oif the remaining 
stiffness of what has been called the later Archaic school 

The head claims attention both for character and treat¬ 
ment. It shows some of the peculiarities of the early school 
referred to, and at the same time the influence of the new 
and more peifect style that was being introduoei The 
same connection with the Archaic manner may be observed 
in the somewhat conventional treatment of tlie divisions of 
the torso —less in the back than the front—and especially at 
the base or lower lines of the ohliqui muscles* on both aides. 
On the side of the Loose or resting (left) leg this is very strik¬ 
ing, and it is- obviously untrue to nature. In that action of the 
lower limb there would be no indication of force or 'weight 
in this muscle. Another circumstance to be noticed, with 
reference to the archfeological question* is the peculiar and 
elaborate treatment of the hair on the fuhi^. It is carefully 
dressed iu small parallel curls* showing, in this respect, a very 
remarkable resemblauce to the same treatment in Archaic 
works, of which good examples may bo seen in the Cnosts, 
preserved in tlie British Museum, of the Eginetau maihles 
from the temple of Jupiter Panhelleuius, 
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The peculiarities here generally referred to will be at once 
apparent if the work under cousidemtion, and others known 
to belong to the transition peiiod, are compared with the 
sculpture of the immediately succeeding school, inaugurated, 
or rather perfected, by Phidias and his contemporaries. 
Polycletus, it is true, was amongst these; but it is important 
to this inquiry to know that he was also associated with those 
who belonged to the later phase of the Archaic school. This 
is clear from two curious passages, one of which occurs in 
Cicero {de clar, Orai. xviii.), the other in Quinctilian (lib. 
xii. 10). ’The writers are describing, in illustration of their 
own subject, the style of art of a series of sculptors, down¬ 
wards, from the artists of the most Archaic school; and the 
various steps or changes in the productions of the different 
sculptors are traced down to Polycletus. These traditions 
are sufficiently interesting .to be quoted at length, 

Cicero says : “ Quis non intelligit Canaclu signa* rigidiora 
esse quam ut imitentur veritatem 1 Calamidis, dura ilia 
quidem sed taraen molliora quslm Canachi; nondum 
Myronis satis ad veritatem adducta . . . Pulchriora etiam 
Polycleti,’^ &c., &c. 

Quinctilian, in like manner; “ Duriora et Tuscanicis 
proxima Calon atque Egesias ; jam minus rigida, Calainis; 
molliora adhuc supradictis Myron fecit. Diligentia ac decor 
in Polycleto supra caeteros,’^ &c. 

The examples that will most clearly exhibit the perfection 
of style ultimately attained may fortunately be found wdicre 
the comparison may easily and readily be made. This is in 
the sculptures of the Parthenon now preseiwed in the British 
Museum. 

From w'hat has already been said it will be seen by all 
who take interest in ancient art, that this statue of the 
Diadumenua has very great claims to attention. Although, 
in some respects, it may not bo placed quite on an equality 
with the sculpture that illusti’ated the immediately following 
school, it must undoubtedly take a very distinguished place 
among the productions of a most important period in the 
history of this art. It precisely occupies that vei'y narrow 
line of demarcation between the lingering traditions con¬ 
nected with the old prescriptive style—hallowed by long 
usage and its application to the mytliiciU traditions of Greece 
—and the consummation of sculpture in its noblest and 
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purest phase * W'iieii, under Phidias, Alcaiuenes, Pra^citeleSj 
and others^ tlie highest peiPection of form, and the most 
reiined and careful execution ware shown to be compatible 
with the most dignified and sablime conoeptions,—a combina¬ 
tion w^blch the religious prejudices of the previous ages, in 
their attachment to the Archalic types, deemed inadmissible, 

I shall now proceed to make some remarks on this statue 
with reference to the great historical interest that attaches 
to it. The artistic merits of the work are naturally those 
which have chiefly claimed my attention ; but iu order to 
explain, or lead up to, the supplementary matter I have to 
bring forwai'd, it will be expedient to touch slightly upon 
some collateral circumstances bearing upon the history of the 
Diaduinenus of Polydetus. 

The statue in the British. Museum evidently represents a 
young man tying or attadiing a fdlet i precisely what the 
Greeks tenned Diadoumenos. Two authors especially, Pliny 
and Lucian, describe a statue go called as one of the most 


cclohrated works of Polyclctus. The former (lib. 34, c. 8) 
says, Sic^cmjiSf A^eladas discipidiiS, Diadnm6UU7fi 

fecit 27i{>liiter juvenemf that is, “ Polydetus, the Sicyonian, 
the scholar of Agdadas, made a youthful Piadumenus, or a 
young man tying on a fillet" I omit here the expression 
moUiterj aa it will hereafter be refeixed to more particularly* 


Lucian [in Philopseude) speaks of "tho statue tying a 
fillet on the head as very beautiful, the work of Polydetus/'' 
The original is BiaBuiJjmeyoLi t^v r<ut’£a, ron jiaXjiJir, 


^pyov etT*™, 


Pliny adds that this work was estimated (not sold, as 
some have translated it) at the sum of a hundred talents— 
centum talenti$ noi>ilitatujfi^c(.iudl to nearly X25,000 sterling. 
However exaggerated this valuation may appear to us, 
yet, as Pliny seems to have been in the habit of recording 
every report or piece of gossiping that reached him, it is fair 
to conclude that this statue^ so pointedly i-eferred to, enjoyed 
a very high public reputation* The allusion to it by Lucian 
has, perl laps, still greater weight, for he had the professional 
and practical knowledge that would especially qualify him to 
give an opinion on a work of the kind. Although it appears 
he did not choose to exercise the art, he was educated as a 


sculptor, go tliat his testimony that the Dladumenus was 
■ beautiful is of no small value. 
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Now we not only hfvve Lei^ the subject of our statue 
detiiiedi but there ia further cui-ioua evidence to connect this 
identical work with the ago of Polyclotus himself, in the 
characteristic style it exhibits. 

It is precisely that which is said to have distinguished 
tins sculptor^s productionS h Pliny^ doscrihing the peculiarities 
of the mEmnci- of Polycletus, saya that he usually made his 
statues standing on one leg ; Proprium ejtisdem tet tma 
cr%r& iyisisi&teM And witjh respect to another 

characteristic—the squfiret conventional treatment to which 
allusion hss ah-eady been naade—that they, the mp%a or 
statues, were bf a square character: ** tamen ea 

^Ch 

This statue exhibits these very peculiarities. 

So Ikr all this helps to strengthen the belief that the 
Diadumenus of the British Museum may be a tnie and Jiteral 
copy of the celebrated statue referred to in such compli¬ 
mentary terms by t]>e ancient writers above quoted; and, 
beyond this, the evidence it beai's of undoubted antiquity, 
may justify us also in considering it a woi'k executed in the 
time of Polycletua, 

If it wero possible at first to think it a Ute Koman copy, 
we should expect to find it executed in the marble of the 
country, the marmor Lunensef now known as tine Carrara 
marble; but the material is unquestionably Creek'—-tlie 
famous marble of Fentelicua, so extensively used by all tbe 
greatest sculptors of Greece. But tliere is room also for 
another supposition, almcat logically arising out of these pre¬ 
misses ; and a question is involved in it of tho greatest pos¬ 
sible interest to antiquaries and lovers of ark It is very 
remarkable that there is no direct mention made, by any 
ancient writer, of the material in which two of -tlie most 
famous works of antiquity, the Diadumenus and Doryphorns, 
wore executed. It hag generally been assumed that they 
were of bronao, as were so many of tbe best works of tbe 
great masters, but there is no authority for it; while there is 
fair reason for supposing they were amoi^g tho nnmerous 
anciend works executed in marble. At any rate, no evidence 
can be pixiduced to prove the Diadummui of Polycletus was 
not executed in this material; it, therefore, may, at leaak 
be discussed as an open question. 
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Though Polyclctus is especially celebrated for his works in 
bronze, in which he was the rival of Myron, einulatio autem 
in materia fuii'" he is also mentioned as the author of various 
statues in marble. Pausanias (lib. ii. c. 20) refers to one, at 
Argos, of Jupiter Milichius; and again (c. 24) to three others, 
in a temple on Mount Lycone, of Apollo, Latona, and Diana, 
all of which were of ** white marble ” (Aevicov XCOov'j ; showing 
beyond any question that this sculptor worked in this 
material; of which the expression marks distinctly the 
white, bright hue (\€VKhi). However, the object is simply to 
point to the fact that these were well-known works of Poly- 
cletus, in marble; and, in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, to suggest that the Diadumenus may have been 
executed in this material 

It is now time to refer to an expression used by Pliny {loc. 
cit.) in his description of the Diadumenus, the consideration 
of which was postponed when the translation of the passage 
was given, but which may now be properly introduced in 
connection with this part of the subject. It is the term 
moUiteVy which means “ soflly ” or delicately "—-fecit mdliter 
juvenem. 

The expression has usually been interpreted as referring 
to something delicate or effeminate in the sculptor’s treatment 
of the figure. But, assuming that the statue represented a 
youth who had been successful in the games, as the palm- 
tree in our supposed copy would lead us to believe, moUitery 
taken in the above sense, scarcely seems appropriate. It is 
true, the upper portion of the figure exhibits lightness and a 
certain elegance in the forms, but not in a degree that 
would make the term moUiter applicable to the whole figure. 
The lower part is obviously of a robust character, rather 
overcharged than not, so that here there is still less justifi¬ 
cation or reason for the use of the expression. As then 
molliter appears to be a term of questionable propriety as 
applied to the physical form of any subject of the athlete 
class, or a trained competitor in the public games, may it 
not be permitted to endeavour to find an explanation for it 
free from the objection above referred to, and yet that may 
make the expression applicable to the statue of the Diadu- 
raenus % May it not be more consistent^ as well as reason¬ 
able, to refer it to the technical treatment of the material in 
which the statue was executed,—an explanation of the term 
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which, while it meets the objection as to its misapplication 
to the subject- of the statue, gives great additional force to 
the presumption that the original work was in marble ? 
Marble admits of the finest and most delicate manipulation, 
and there is ample authority to show how highly the ancients 
valued perfection in this branch of art. The term moUiter 
would, then, correctly express this delicate execution, and 
would be taken in connection with fecit rather than with 
juvenem, and would be the equivalent to tho modern Italian 
viorhidezza, often used by sculptors to describe the soft, rich 
quality of surface which may be given to marble. 

This speculation may be thought to be beside the question, 
and I offer it with deference, not resting upon it as an argu¬ 
ment, inasmuch as the premisses are only assumed. I also 
admit that the view scholars have taken, that Pliny intended 
to imply a comparison, or rather contrast, between the works 
he is describing, is deserving of attention; though in a 
question of artistic criticism the judgment of that writer 
may not be placed very high. It is to be remembered that 
Lucian, a better authority in this respect, makes ho remark 
upon the.age or treatment of the statue. He simply says it 
w'lis beautiful." 

Incidentally, reference has been made, above, to the 
difference of character of form obseiwable in the upper and 
lower portions of this statue; that while all the upper 
portion, as the head, throat, and body, are comparatively 
of a light character, there are, in the lower extremities, the 
indications of great physical power. The quality of these 
forms, in a certain force and fulness in tlie tliighs, the strength 
shown in the hips, and the size and breadth of the feet, give 
rise to other curious speculations, suggesting the probability 
that this statue represents a successful competitor who gained 
his distinction in one of those contests of activity, such as 
running, in which the lower extremities were chiefly called 
into action. In all the contests requiring great muscular 
force and weight—as wrestling, boxing, quoit-throwing, and 
others of the kind—a very different development would, I 
am disposed to think, have been displayed. It would have 
been in the deep chest, the muscular arms, and the thick, 
short throat, that the appearance of great strength would 
have been exhibited. 

I will now briefly sum up the evidence that has been 
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adduced for claiming for tJiis statue a very diatiuguislied 
position* 

T]iat fcl^e statue is andeut, tliore is uo reason to doubt. 

TLat it represents a youth, occupied preoieely as tbe 
Diadumeuus of PoIyoIctuSi deecribed by Pliiiy and Lucian, 
can scarcely be questioned* 

Til at the style of the sculpture corresponds with that 
which chai'acterised the works of a certain age, and that thb 
was the age of PolycletuSj and recorded as essentially the 
manner of this sculptor, must he allowed by all competent 
judges. 

And that the material ia Pentelic marble, and not Italian 
marble, admits of no doubts and is further corroborative of 
the true Greek origin of the statue. 

There is no reliable history of the place or time of its 
discovery, though it is said to have been found, with other 
ancient remains, in the ruins! of the Baths of Caracalla; hut 
the circumstance of this statue having been preserved in 
Home, where so many of the masterpieces of the great 
sculptors of antiquity were collected when Corinth, Aliens, 
and other cities of Greece were despoiled of theii' best works 
of art by their Roman conquerors, strengthens the pre¬ 
sumption that it was umong the important monuments of 
Grecian sculpture thus accumulated in the Eternal City* 

I approach the conclusion of my subject with some 
anxiety, but I will not shrink from announcing the strong 
Impression that has been left on my mind, after a careful 
review of aU these various alignments, and a not less con¬ 
scientious oxaminatioii of the statue itself. 

It seenis to me by no means impossible, nay, there is 
rather a very great amount of probability, in the cumulative 
evidence adduced, that in this interesting statue we possess, 
not simply an ancient copy of a celebrated work, but the 
original Diadumonus of Polyclefcus. 

I am of course prepared to hear so bold an opinion 
questioned as a mere conjecture. But though it may not 
be in our power, at present, to pronounce authoritatively on 
so nice a point, I have no hesitation in saying, that both from 
the ancient authorities, as well as from my own practical 
acquaintance with technical points of Art, tJiere appear to 
me very sufficient grounds for entertaining this gratifying 
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belief; “wbile I think, I hope not presumptuously, that there 
are none equally strong for rejecting it. I have touched but 
gently on various questions which may seem rather to be¬ 
long to the province of scholars than of the practical artist. 
Feeling my incompetcncy to deal fully with these, I respect¬ 
fully leave their consideration to others better qualified to 
decide upon them. 

Possessing, as we already do in this country, the original 
sculptures of the Parthenon, of the Mausoleum, and of the 
Temple of Apollo in Arcadia, it would indeed be a subject 
of congratulation if we could establish the authenticity of so 
celebrated a production as the far-famed Diadumenus—one 
of the most famous of the many famous statues of antiquity; 
a work of one of the greatest masters of sculpture whose 
names have been banded down to modern times; and so 
highly esteemed by the ancients, that we are told the almost 
fabulous money value of one hundred gold talents was set 
upon it. 

It is not necessary, nor would it be desii’able, to enter 
hero upon the questions that Iiave arisen among scholai's 
and antiquaries respecting the precise date of Polycletus, 
and especially whether or not there wero two or more cele¬ 
brated sculptors of the name. The artist whose work has 
now been discussed lived, there can be no doubt, in the 
earlier part of the fifth century B.C., probably between 480 
and 430 before our cra^ He may, therefore, although one 
of the late Archaic school of sculptors, liave been also con¬ 
temporary with the sculptors of the best ago of Greek Art. 


H. W. 


BEKEDlOnoiTES AD KEE’SAS EEEEHAliDI MOEAGHI. 

C<jmiuuLi(s»t«d hj DR. PDRMITATJD KmJ jTCRj Pb^siidonb (rf [Lb Soctety *f Anli^LiaHa? 

OF Ztltiob.' lleiubBor iJie i.rc.'bUDlii^Lciil Tciqlltuta. 

(ffrfttn JlittlwUungaa dsr Auti^ii. Oeaellfi. in ZWiicLj Hand UL) 

Iifl' tbc collection of rUDifirkable mAiiuacnpta pveaoiTcd in tliQ liTn-ary of 
tlte eonvent of St. Gei 3! ig tbo " Libor BcJi&dEcdoDFiliEj" a rroirk ’\rrittca 
A.D. 1000 oi' thei'caTaouta, tlio contantB &f ^vliioh tlnrow consi-derBr'ble light 
on tbo cloister'hfcj na hIsd on the oustDins nnd geiievAl state of etiUnro of 
that period. 

Ekkehard Uso Fourth* or tbe younger (bom 980, doccfiacd 1036], 
w&a a monk and mngiatcr scliolBrnm ** in the oonvenh of Str Gall, and 
author of the “ Caaus S. Gulli.^'i a ’^^erk of iDcstimahla value foif a 
knowledge of the madlseval period* and especially so witli regard to Ger- 
mnny. Whila a etudont under the direction of his tutor hTotkor (Labeo), 
and also in after life, Ekkeliard composed a nUEnber of poems on various 
subjects* Buoli as epitaphs, inscriptions on pictures* hymns on the yearly 
festivals* abort graces for meals, etc.* whEcli form coDeetivcly a cousidernhlc 
volume. It beam tliennnie of “ Liber Bonedictionahs, ” and is numbered 
SSS atnong the mnnuscripta in the library of the consent. 

All these poems ui'e in Latin, and in the rhyming hcianieter verse called 
leonine. Tbej arc by no moan a remarkable for elegance of diction, 
nor correct in form ; oceaaionnily they are so obscure ilint the antlior bag 
felt hluiaclf obliged te render bis meaning more intelligible by the addition 
of detached words, or notes, in Latin and German. In the ease of scvei'al 
poems it is evident that they are no effusions of poetical iiisplration, but 
must he Togavded aa ciercisCB for making Latin verse* or as themes— 
“ dictajuina magistri diei debiia —as the author himself terms them* the 
purport and development of which the tutor had espial ned. Occasion ally 
they are mere jneniorandEi of ffotker’a iectuvea on rhetoric* logic, dialectics* 
astronomy* etc-* or quotatioue from Gi’C&k and Latin poots and historians 
road with the tutor* With all their imperfections and want of poelicai 
merit, these poema, and among them tbe ** Benedictionoa ad. Uensas 
especially, a precise reproduction of which we now give* form a part of 
those interesting w'Orks which afford os a glance of tlie inner life and social 
condition of the middle ages. 

It is well known that the term BertfliJtaitoiicff* or hlesBings, is given to 
those solemn acts so ff^quent fonnerly in the Mosaic ritual, and adopted by 
the Christian religion* whereby, by means of eortain prayers, the grace and 
favor of Heaven were to bo extended to some project, or person, or thing* 
The ceremony in use Biuce the 6 rat cmturics 'of the Christian Church* at 
the rite of boned iedon* and also at- that of exorcism so closely connected 
with it* has bec-n the making the sign of the cross* -and the Mparsion of 
holy water* ‘tTiiiler the former formula the blessing and the adjuratitm 

f Tills domnEtifi rMoifd of tta convent nmniffi, vol, iL, with siphmitory notos- 
is pubhflhed hy Piiifta* iilonumQntei Gcr- hyYonAra. 
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Tfere practised not merely by tbe priesta at important ceremonies, but also 
by tbe laity at the commencement of almost every daily occupation. They 
made the sign of the ci*oss on forehead and breast, or on irhatover came in 
their way. They made it on coming in or going out, on retiring to rest, at 
striking a light, over weapons and books, over vessels and garments, and 
especiidly over the meats of which they were about to partake. That the 
use of the sign of the cross was associated with the enunciation of each 
of the following blessings is plain from the tenor of a number of the verses.® 
It may be asked wheuier these and similar formulm really wore made at 
meals, and for individual dishes, in convents; or whether we are to con¬ 
sider the examples before us merely as poetical essays. In favor of the former 
view is the fact that at the time when tbe author lived the most trivial 
events, such os putting on new clothes, trimming of the hair and beard, 
or letting blood, were in this and other convents preceded by certain 
prayers ; * and further, that this pious mode of regarding the external 
events of life did not merely prevail in tbe convents, but thi'oughout 
Christendom generally. The second view is undoubtedly correct as regards 
a number of verses which contain medical proscriptions, recipes for certain 
dishes, and so forth, which have nothing to do with blessings. Graces ore 
also enjoined in convents by the Benedictine rule, and by the Capitularies of 
tbe Frankish emperors. Among the poems of Alcuin * we find a benediction 
at meals. Benedictions of bread, water, and salt occur in several forms, 
both in Latin and in Anglo-Saxon. Besides these examples very few graces 
Lave come down to us from the early middlo-ogo period. 

Each of the lines in the following benedictions stands by itself, and has no 
connection witli tho rest; each contains the hles»ng of some dish, or of some 
drink, that has just been brought to table. Sometimes the form of blessing 
of the samo object is repeated with trifling variation. But what sots a value 
on the actual position of (he verses is the circumstance that tho individual 
groups appear to betoken the separate parts or courses of a repast, which not 
only includes the dinner, but also the dessert and the symponwn. That 
it was, at least, the author’s design not merely to quote a list of dishos, but 
to give a poetic description of tbo real repast with its individual accessories, 
appeals from the tenor of the first three lines, and from the heading of 
the different divisions being marked by the repetition of the word “item.” 

Mention is naturally first made of bread, the most sacred of all elements 
of food, in its various forms and modes of prepoi'ation ; and then of salt, a 


® Prodentius, Hymn. vi. 

Fao oum, peteate lomno, 

Castum pen's cubile, 

Froatetn looamque cordis 
Crucis fifrura signet. 

Crax peliit omne crimen, 

Fuginut orucom ienebra. 

Imi dicftta signo 
Mens fiuctuaro nosoit. 

* Von Arx, Gesobichte von St. Gkllen. 
1. 254, and in Perts IL, p. 75, “ £kke- 
Lardus versibus Iconinis benediotiones 
multiplicos in nsum saperiorum soiipait, 
qnibus eta ad lectiones in cboro et pre- 
oes meneales rhythmics pronuntiaudoc 
erani.*'—Eanpt’s Zeitsohrift, iv. 577 : 

Wherefore they bless vessels, measures. 


eggs, lights, water, salt, flesh, etc."— 
Benedictio uvarum, novella fabm, novolli 
panis, mustL Stat. Ord. Clun., etc. 

* Fercula nostra plus Cbristus bouedicat 
in aula, 

Et BUS mulUplicet clementer muncra 
sarviB, 

Qui mnnnam populo coolest! misib in 
imbre, 

Eapibua et sic ei sitienti flumina fudit, 
Panibus ct qulnis satlavit niilliaquinque, 
Qui convertit aquas mirandi in viua 
saporis, 

Nos, et uostm simul henedicat fercula 
mitts, 

Cotuervebque Buos famulos in pace 
serena. 
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no less important requirement ef life* The meal thon comtrieniiei wjtli 
as 13 Btill the cugEom jn 11141(17 countries* Then follow poultry^ 
butclier^s meat, game, madc-dlihea, and TQgetahles, and the repast closes 
with dessert and various drinks. We must not conclude that at that period, 
even at great Gntertainmenta, meats and dvinka wore displayed in bmcIi 
profnaiou and diveTBity ; the puvpote of the poet doubtless was, that no disk 
known at St* {rail at that period should I'emain withoat its appropiiate 
blessing. Hence oaeh separate verse tells us of some article of food con¬ 
sidered in Bkkcliard’fl timea ivcceptahle and rare, the produca eitlier of the 
adjacent mountalus or the warmer plaba of G-ernmny, or plneed withta the 
power of wealth by the stiuatn of commerce that Sowed near St* Gall 
through the vuHey of the Rhiue* In the eighth and niuth contarias the 
gi-eatest abstetniousnoas, both as rogaided tlio quality aud the quantity of 
aUmonis, prevailed as a rule in the luonastoi'ios and was strictly observed- 
Later, however, after wealth and the need of a more gauerona mode o-f 
Jiving had on Loved their walls, thcao very institutions became the places 
where care of the body, and especially ita daily aourlsJiiijvent, obtained 
par tic alar consider atEou/ The art of preparing food then attained such a 
degree of culture that, ju 6 t as tlic tloifitor-dwellers surpassed their con¬ 
temporaries in the deparement of knowledge, ao did they also CJreal in that 
of agreeable and delicate living; for centuries afterwards the convent- 
kitclicn waa held to be the school of cookery.^ In the case of St, Gall thig 
t]'auaition from early simplicity and austerity to profasiou and lusiiry is 
very reniarkablo, and of tins the Bstisdictionss give ns a stvikiug proof. 
" Even in tlic ninth aud t&nth centuries/^ sayg Yon Ar^, monks were 
net allowed to cat meat, altbough tbeir forests were full of game and their 
stalls full of cattle, and though, through lack of Italian fruits, and the high 
price of fish, they were compelled to lire on pulse aiad on mtws*'^ Thig 
diet so usual at St, Gall, that Q-gro knew no better translatieu of the 
wordg ci&i and cmnai'i tlian ureiir aud evening mits. The bill of fare whicsli 
Abbot Hartmuot, elected A.D* S 72 , mfude cut, and which waa followed nt 
"St. Gall for two c&uturlefl afterwards, waa completely indited in this 
spirit. Tiioro ia uo departure from the Italian nile, except in the matter of 
drink and kitchen stuff, wlien tlie bottle of wine, which the rule allowed, 
was changed for two bottlea (mitaa] of beer, and lard took tlie place of olive 
Oil in cookery* Each luul his separate portion of meat and drink.’’ The 
aspect of tliQ table was cutirely cbangeti after they liad taken to cat meat. 

Her are the dietary preceptoftnd the medicinal remarks altogether without 
interest. Thue we Joavu that mnshrooius, to he eaten safely, mnat he 
hoiled seven times ; that hazel-nuts are injurious to the stomach, while, on 
the conh'aiy, garlic is wbolesome t that millet ia poisonous in fevers, and 
leeks can only be safely tukoii witb a liberal altowauce of wine ; that the 
flesh of peaceokg, awaus, aud ducks is indigestihle, but goaL’s milk is very 
wdioleaome. Several of the statementa betray tlm aiipevstition and ignorance 
cif tlio period* Thus the beaver ia classed with fishes, and called, a fish j 
and it is further told how the quail, to dL'avF the sportsman’s pursuit 


^ .As regards the conveatHdiat in tbe 
clctentli century, compare S. Wilbelmi 
CoaBtibntionM HlreaugiBiiHaa in Yebece 
Diflciplina Moimstica (auchnna P. War- 
qaardo ITerfOtt), «ip. vi., &JC. 3 ParMifl, 

irsa. 


* Also in the gloss. Haupt 

^Itachrift iii„ is Kndered 

by isucwiiiJeiK, and. elsowbfire by fliiiofr 
ttettt msy be tmnslstod porridge, 

and ffom it ia derlvsd the' Amerlcou 
muab, or ponddsfl of mai™ ILooi^r 
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from her young to herself, will feign Ifiineneas ; that pigeons hare no 
gall, etc. 

Many of the things mentioned, the fruits in particular, point to the 
vicinity of the commercial route to Italy, or to the close connection of the 
cloister with that land. That St. Gall was in friendly intercourse with 
Bobbio, a monastery founded by St. Columbonus, the master of St. Qallus, 
is clear from several passages in tho Casus S. Qalli.” By means of 
the Italian convents it is probable that this famous and greatly fi*equcutcd 
abbey obtained not only msthetic support in valuable manuscripts, musical 
compositions, etc., but also many corporeal enjoyments, ns rare and costly 
provision for the larder. If wo allow that chestnuts, peaches, plums, 
mulberries, figs, and other fruits were brought from tho convent property 
on the shores of the Lake of Constance and in the valley of the Rhine— 
yet, in any case, melons, pomegranatoa, olives, almonds, citrons, dates, 
kidney-heans, and many other such things are the produce of southern 
countries. The customs and usages of Upper Italy are also visible in the 
mention of wine thickened by boiling, tho use of capons, the dish of eel- 
pouts served up with muslirooms, and the use of these fungi as vegetables ; 
also in the taking of little birds by threads {in roccolo), a pursuit in which 
the inhabitants of Lombardy still evince os much pleasure as dexterity. 
Many of the dishes which, beyond doubt, were regarded as delicacies not 
cosily obtainable, os herrings and stock-fish, the spices and condiments 
required for mode dishes (cibi arte facti), and prepared wines, testify of 
the commerce of Central Europe with the North and also with the remote 
East. 

With regard to the order of the lines and the period of tho composition 
of these forma of benediction, it must be observed that, althongh for the most 
part the verses are uTitten immediately in sequence, yet the poet has 
inserted no inconsiderable portion between tho linos, and not always in their 
proper places, at later periods, during numerous revisions of his work. 
These interpolations betray tliemselycs sometimes by the color of the ink, 
sometimes by the smaller writing. 

Tho letters, words, iind sentences which arc introduced between the 
lines and above the words to which they refer ore partly changes of 
expression, partly more precise definitions and interpretations. The object 
of the first is either to furnish tho person saying grace wiUi a formula which 
accurately describes the quantity, (panis, panes,) or tlio quality, (niveus, 
rubeus, coctus, frixus,) or the nature (volatile—natatile) of the dish actually 
before him. Tho last explain, sometimes in Latin, sometimes in German, 
the object in question, os—tenera lanugine mala—citonite; cambissa 
(Gemse), i.e., fera Alpina ; panis elixus—cosotin (gesotten) bred ; or they 
refer to diet, or to natural history. 

It must be further observed that in the manuscript the inscription and 
the greater part of the initial letters of each line are in red ink. 

To facilitate consideration of the plan of the repast and its courses, it 
ma^ he well to onunmrate the dishes in the order in which they appear. 

hirst, tlie poet prays Heaven to keep tho guests assembled at the richly- 
spread board from contention. This was by no means supei’fluous, when we 
consider the quarrels which at that period were continually taking place, 
and especially among Germans, at festal occasions. 

Bread; and salt, which are already on the table, give occasion for tlie 
mention of the various farinaceous preparations and of the sauces. 
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Bi'ead (r. 6? 7)—'brofttl in the form of cakes, tiriate (v. 8, 9), ere&ce]]t' 
shaptl Ijrcad (Vh 10). boiled bread (v. 11), toftSted bread eprinkind with ealt 
(v. 12). a^g-cakes [v» IS), bread made iritb yeast fv. 14.), bread made with 
leaven (v, 15). wafera (v, 16], uuleavencd broad (v. 17), spelt bread [v. 18), 
wbeaten bread [v* 19], rye bread (v, 20), barley bread (v. 21), oat cakea 
(v. 22). new bread (v, 24, 36), bread, hot and cold (v. 26, 27), hi^fid 
baked under hot aslteg (v, 2S). The list cloaes witli the blessing af the 
fragoocots (Vh 29, 30) ; for, as the bread bad been blcascd, the remnants 
could net be a.pplied to any uuwortiiy purpose (John vl. 12)- 

^ After the bleasmgof tlie sat band the aanccs (v. 37, 3S) the dinner bogies. 
Firat, fisb Jit’e brought in ; boiled fish (v. 39), stock^fisb or tunny {v. 42], 
stqrgeon (t, 43, 73), varieties of salmon (v. 44. 45, 47), vadeties of eeh 
(v. 46, 57, 6S)> pike (v. 48], rtibulgra (v. 49) ? laniproys and lacaporns 
[v- 50, 55]. Taricties of tiront [v. 51, 52). kErrlnga (v, 53. 54], poroh (v, 59, 
60). reacli (y, 61], roaated fisli (v, 63), 0L-fty-6sh {i'. 63], fish broiled and 
peppered (v. 65> 66). char (v. 67), gudgeon, ehub (v, 69), small fi”y [v. 70), 
beaver (v. 71). 

llL-ds [v. 74, 75}—peacock (76), phejisaat (v. 77), swan [v, 7S), goose 
(i'. 79, SO), erono (y. SI), duck (y. 83), quail (y. 83), pigeon (y. 84), tm-tlc- 
dove (v. 85), and ether kinds of pigeons (v. 86), boiled fowl (v, 37), oapon 
[v- 88), oliLcken [v. 80), pEarmigcjn (y, 91); smalL birds taken in an&res 
(v. 92, 93]. 

Batcher’s meat—beef {v. 96* 07), vaal (v. 98), mutton (v, 39), lamb 
(v, lOO), goat (v, 101,103), kid (y. 102), roasted meat (y. 104), shoulder 
of beef, i-eastfid or boiled (y* 105), pork, i-OflAted or boiled (v. 106, 
107, lOS), haul (v, 109). young pork (y. 110), baeon (v. Ill), soiiaage 
meat (y. 112), flesh of the domestieated boar, boilcil and roasted (y. 113, 
114), meat roatted outlie spit (v. 115), boiled and roasted (v, 116). 

Gome (y. 117* US)—bear’s flesli (v, 119, 120), wild boor- (y, 121)* stag 
and hind (y. 122), roasted venison (y. 123), bisou [v. 124], unis (v. 125^ 
126), wild horse [v* 127), buck (y. 123). roebuck (y, 129), roe (y. 130), 
faiTn (y, 131), ibe.'c (y. 1S3)* eha-mois* boiled and roosted [y- 133), baic 
(v. 134), mar-mot (v. 135]. 

After-courses—milk [v. 137, 138), cbecss (y, 139. 140). eheose with 
honey, pepper, and wino (y. 141), with honey alone (y. 142, 143), cheese 
of goats' milk (v. 144), honey [v. 145, 146, 147), honeycomb (v* 148), 
mulbcri'j jam made of yellow nnd white mulberries (y. 149). mulberry 
Trine (y. 150), TTarm dr hike (t. 151)* spiced honciy-winc (v. 152), made 
dishes (v, 153), dishes soasonod with popper and vinegar (y, 154* 155), 
mujetard (y. 156), mashed herbs (v. 157), spioes (y. 158,159), tlnu cakes 
(y. 169)* cakes of flne meal (r, 161)* ogga (t. 162), pulse (y. 163, 164) 
pur do of beans (v, 165), bean a (y* 166), chicory [v. 167, 108)* votchea 
(v,. 169), lentils (y, 170), pur£e of red lentils [y. 171, 172), puree of millot 
(y. 173, 174), kidney-beans {v. 175]. 

Fi'uit (y* 177)—apples (v. 17S, 186), olives (y* 179), eitroBS (v. ISO, 
181), figs (y. 182), dates (y, 183)* grapes {y. 184), pomogranates (v, 135), 
pears [v. 137), wild peai-s (v. 188, 189, 190), quinces (v. 19L)* oUestmits 
(y. 192), poaohcB [y. 193], plums (y. 194). cberrieB [y. 195, 196), bitter 
chemos (y* 197), hazet-rntts {v* IDS), walnuts (y. 199, 200), nnta of aU 
kinds (y. 201]. 

Garden stuff—roots {v. 204], seeds (v. 205, 206)* medicinnl herbs 
(y. 207), lierbs (v. 208), cabbage' (y. 209, 210), leeks* cooked and I'aw 
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(v. 211), mushrooms, cooked (v. 212), all tho Irassica tribe Tv. 213), 
nielous (v. 214), gailic (v. 215, 216), pumpkins (r. 217), Icttuco (v. 218), 
salads (r. 219). 

Drinks— wine (r. 223—234), must (235—240), new and old wine 
(t. 241, 242), wine, honied or spiced (v. 247), sa^ro-wine (t. 248), cider 
(r, 249), mulberiT-wine (v. 250), boiled wine (r. 251), mead (v. 252, 253), 
honied wine (r. 2*54, 255), beer (t, 256—259), water (r. 260—265). 


BENEDIOTIOITES AD MENSAS 


YUUOSI ADD.VTI DB SAXCTO QRBQOniO FllATHI OERUAN'O 
COMPACTS aOQAKTI, 
dlsQordUm uel iulmloltina 

Non sluat oifeusas super has dcus affurc monsas. 

TaUUr 

Largiter impensis ossit benediotio mensis. 

Rite auporpansas repleat benediotio men.sas. 
tu ia alt ia 

Appositi panes siut domnoparautis inancs. 

Huno caum 

5. Hoc muuus panum facint benediotio saimm. 

ucl alt froodis i>t hositSa 

Uerbum cum pauo non sit uirtutis inauo. 

perueptio 

Egris ct sanis bona sit bcuedictio panis. 

Hanc panis tortam faciat bcnedictio fortem. 

Erige Christe manum tortis benedicoro panum. 


ITBU. 

in Inne madum factom 

10. Pauom luuatuQi faciat bcnedictio gratum. 

coadtin bro( 

lloo uotet clixum bcnedictio per* crucifixuin. 
Mulccat boo Mxum bencdictio cum sale mixtum. 

. rex obriate oua louant aicut fax 

Fanem fac gratum crux saucta per oua leuatum. 
Sit cruce signatus panis do fecc leuatus. 


V. 8. Torta pants (tortoUl, touvte), re¬ 
fers to oil kinds of cokes made with 
white flour, also to wheaten bread iu 
goncrah 

y. 10. Panis lunatua.—Smoll crescent- 
shaped rolls of the finest flour were 
eaten in ■ convents, and especially during 
fasts. They are rtill known iu Torious 
parts of S^tterland under the name of 
gipfeL 


V. II. Fanis cllxua—Boiled bread- 
small rolls, first boiled, then baked, in tho 
shape of a ring, os still made at SohafT- 
hausen. Panis elixus is identical with 
logana, logeua. 

V. 12 . Panis frizus cum sale.—Sliooe of 

bread toasted and prejiored with butter 
and salt, like English battered toast. 

V. 13. Panis per ovalevatua—A sort of 
bread made with eggs and milk. 
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iBaaiuni fexman'to 

15. Hoc fermsatutum fnotiLt benediotio gratnm.. 

Ilaa dou 3 oblatoa fflciat diiJeediuc graUs» 

Alima aigaetnr cnics paacbaquc oomTnGmorBtur. 

Fattom dc apclta repToat beiaedictio multa, 

Ti'iticoum paiiem faciat crux peetle inanemH 
20» KuHieD dLuinuna BtgncE; pinom aignUmim, 

Ordea si panee flierint sint peslis loflues^ 

Robore ait plena fucrit ei panis au&na, 

Omne genna pantG repleat benediciio donia, 

Tam nouiter eocti cmce panes Bint bcnedieti. 

25> lato tenens ccelus ci'uce pnnijs sit benedictus. 

^ufll E^idi 

Hi cnlidL panes aint fraudig et hoatia inanes- 
Hic gelidug pouis alt pcsts^ et Lnada inanU. 

Paste procul Ctrlste sit aubcincritiug isto. 

SUJPEIl FEAGUUSTA. 
sacra 

Nil loua Ell nanutn nioleb tot fragmiaa panum. 

prQjf4 alb 

50. Fmtruin frngmentia fL&sit mnnus onmipotantifi. 

AE DIOEESA EICTUAETA. 

Assit cunc-tcTEm fona largiEorquc bcnDrnm, 

' Hat dans illsaua siit noater poius at OJ&as. 

Sit eibus et potua LMtor benediotio totua* 

Ob no qaod nppoaitum eat cruce aancta sit banedietum. 

3B* Sit cibus appDsitns orucls boo aigno benadictiig^ 

Sit noatai' iiiotas uLiute crunia bonodictus* 


T., 1&. Oblatiij ba, “ paniB ad fiftcri- 
ilcium oblAtuSj li^ia n^nduzzL cdd- 
^actAtA. If QiSiaa mdo J^tutn paai tdnn- 
ifiBimo' qK £iriiia at oquft canf&cto^ ad 
ignem. fbrTBiB pralia toait«in Rrancb^ 
QaiUcs. Da CengQ.—In Garman 
land thaj nra called o^lctsn.. in 

tha tfinth mid aleTentb cantarica, bno 
baking introdaegd in tha emnTAnta, 
peraons we™ eapecially appointed to 


prEparo tbo diSbrent ^orts of wlueataa 
cakea^ oa wafer.Bj tAtifl] &D. 

y. IT. Pania szymna. — Unleat*iiod 
brEad. 

V, SS. Pania subtmei'i&iuai — Brend 
bolEsd under lioi Asbaa. paiiie 

anbcineiltuiaj anrte da gi'aa glLtean bia. 
qni SB iaia ordLooii'siicient au tillage.” 
IticUelet, 

3 D 
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Hunc ftftlus ipsft scvlcm faciat non exitialcm. 

Istam salsuram faciat bonodictio puram. 

Hos pisces coctos cruce oiunanios benedictos* 

40. Hos beuedic pisces qul iallbua roquora misces. 
Pnouma sibi sanctum porfundat tiquatilo cunctum. 
Sit cruce millona benedicta marina balmna. 

biNO sdb odpms 

Danubii piscis sit huso sapoma in escis. 

S&lmo potons piscis sit sanus et aptns in escis. 

lolls _ 

45. Portia in esooem niittat benedictio uocem. 

Facial grauidara fungi dnlcedine triscam. 

nel BiietoB datns 

lllancli prtecellat aicmannicna ot mala pellat. 

non hsbet spAcies tdaub aUiplscos. klcm nbiquo est. 

Omnibus unus aquis sit lucms esca suanis. 

Crux faciat sanam uirtnto potente rubulgram. 

50. Lampredam raram nimium benedlc dee caram. 

troctos twnedictas 

Multiplici troctam cruce sumamus benedictam. 

Omne genus troct® benedlc super onmia macte. 

lUUiQCll 

Sit salsns piscis bonus abnorinus in escis. 


V. 38. Salsani, aolsa. condimcntatn, 
QolIU tauee, sou qufc salsis tbI coudi- 
mentu iu8erviant> videlicet piper, siaapi: 
nssaisoQuement. Du Cange.—WLat tlie 
middle ages undei-stood by saf$a may 
be clearly seeu from tbo old cookery 
recipes published in the OibliotUek dos 
Litorar. Vereina in Stuttgart, Tol. lx., 
according to vbicli the salsa (No. 48) is 
made of sour grapes, sage, and gai'lic; 
or (No. 49) from nine, pure Loncy, 
ginger, pepper, and garlic. Suiza, salsui'a, 
salsvgo, murium, nltrum, etc., have all 
the same meontug. 

Y.42. Marina b^ena.—^Doubtloasatock* 
fish, also called sh'umxilas. The mode of 
dressing Is given in the recipea just 
referred to. As, however, balena would 
appear to imply a large ^h, the tunny 
may bo meant, which alao fonnerly was 
salted, aud formed an article of com- 
meroe;. According to Oken, it wns often 
reckoned among the wbale tribe by old 
writers, and is the largest fish which woe 
can^t for food. 

V. 44. Aa is well known, aalmo and. 
eaox designate the some fish, the sal¬ 
mon. It bears the former name in 
summer, and the latter late in autumn, 


when it enters the amoll rivers. 

y. 48. Faciat, sc. benedictio. Trisea 
(Swiss Qorm, triisohe), gadna lota, eel- 
pout.—Mow favorite a fish this was in 
the middle ages, and espeeioUy its liver, 
is shown by the comment of the chroni¬ 
clers Umt the Abbess of the St. Felix 
and Regula convent at Zurich, Elizabeth 
of Matringen, “had swallowed up the 
vineyard called the Golden Slope, at 
Zollikon, with eel-pout livers.** 
y. 47. Illanch.—This is the name of 
the lake salmon (salmo lacustris), which 
ascends the river 111 from the Lake of 
Constance, where great numbers are 
caught.—“ Yel anetus dotos,'* 1 cannot 
interpret 

y. 49. Hiibulgra.—What fish is in¬ 
tended. I have not been able to ascertain. 

y. 50. Laropredo.—This was always a 
favorite fish, aud expensive by reason 
of its scarcity. It ascends the Rhine as 
fur 05 Strasbourg, but is not found in the 
riven of Switzerland. 

y. 51. Tro^ tructa (truite, trout), 
salmo laoustriB, salmo fiurio. 

y. 63. Almarinus.—This name is not 
to bo found in auy romance, or in any 
mediaeval work on natural history, and 
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Sit dulcJs piscis (lee sale moreu^. 

5 ^* AiigaiUm grataa fad: crux naulea oculatii^. 

ucl atrlnntccn 

Fei'ck euperstauteift aigust evut eaucU natstutarUK 
Mitti.t ill angLtuiJlain (le^lmm qui condidit ilioiDi. 

Para tfiuta piacla udiatris beiiedicta ait oscia.. 

Won sinat hauc p&reana, don? in dukodbe pai'e*tn, 
Huna pi&oeni cocitum cruce ^umarnua licncdlctunid 

mtja 

Pimc I'ubricuna cootum facbr fore fac bencdictum. 
Fiaels adeet mebs. benodicat entu ciiicc paasua. 
CaaeroiuDi iiescaa faciat qui eondidit c?oas. 

PiEcis sit gratus duncig liac uErtuto notaEus. 

Cd. Pisces sint gvati gi'ato studio pipci-ati. 

Piscis Bit gt’ntus fiiguts Domini piperintua. 

Hanc unalaram crasaani frati'oa cmoc Bumitc pi'cs-aam, 
Pisciculla tantia ci'usi oboiet aliitoaantis. 

Sub cruue febre aine sit oniniula cum capitono. 

Uq! ^phanici] 

70 , Millla eoctomoi bonodio dee pisdculormn. 

Bit bencdictu £bi'i Caro piBcia uooe Bolubri. 

Omae uatims trinus lielEmn boncdieat ct unnu. 


has poQ^bi^ tiBHQ inveTiteil by ths pnet^ 
Jilca in;m 7 ntL^ iiamsB in ttis 
tloacB. IE EQ&y be au Bbbt’STiation of 
alOK orcJec (herring} tmd. naavinug^ 

V. 55. Angoitla noviee octtlata {Petro- 
(UTZoii flwTiatliis), Umpei'n, or rtver 
lumprCi^H—la the tioio of lllcliBbaTil thiB 
wab a vei7 fft7&rito in the German 
canTentft. In Kuglftud it oconaionally 
heave the lotftl name of fieveu-eyea'' 
and nini'ajea/' TarrelL 
V. £G. Fcrchi ifl tilt aeousativc. May 
the holy cmra blsfis the fiBli uo^ lying 
in tho dish. 

V> Cl. Pubrioue (Cyprinua TiitllnBlj tho 
Poach. 

7. C5. Pipemtns^ fhO. piperB □andituBr 
“ TJauJiinisqoe fratrum aocipiat duftS 
portioned pwoiunip unam aalBuginatamj 
alfcaram piperatam." thi Oange, 

Y. a7. WalnJij ’ffaler^ wsLa (chjii’?)j 
Silorna^ Ausoail Mosella, t, 155, is not 
found in tha lotos of German 
lami, but in tho Small fates of Suabia, 

Y^ OP. Crundula, (Cobitifi barbaEwla), 


the guclcEOri. Caplbo {Cb'Ptkos ccpbnlasb 
the chub. lu Uppar Italy, tftif edo and 
capidone-. 

V. ?0. iliihn. coctoriiin. — ThCEft ai'B 
evidently the " lieuBrlingef' Or ytraDg 
pei'oh.firyr wbioh ara caught in great 
numbers iu the S^riaalB^ea ia AuguBt. 

Y. ^], Pibri {Castor fibor, LinnJ.—The 
beaver hue diRuppeared from tha SwiBB 
rlvaniR, in whiob it was froqucUtiy to be 
found lu the tiuiB of Geeauer, tha 
uaturallR t Tbo Aar, J^ousa, Euid Lim- 
mott/* bo writes, “ contain many of them, 
also the lilra, uear BsEel/^ llutfmByBr 
{ThLOrresto aua daa Pftihlbautou) men, 
tionB tha OOOflBioual appearance of the 
boaver la the cautoa of Luearnej bb lata 
ae 1304^ and, in tbo VatBia, in 13SD. In 
the middle ages tbe deab of iho bcai^ei" 
WBB in roqnestj and might moreovar be 
eaica on foah.days, probably fi'om the 
notion that it WM ratboi' hah than desh. 
Tbe cbaso of tlio beaTer woa alao a 
popular amusomeub, for which doga, pixr 
poi'ly tmduad, wci'o uiieil. 
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BENEDIOnONBS AD MENSAS 
Pneuma .... donis para litec bona sit sturionis. 


IT£U. 

Fiscibus eequiparcs boncdio rex ohriate uolucrcs. 

ual haoo lignet es o 

75. Crux benedicat auem fnciatque eaporo suauem. 

ttftl (U{ie8 iDdlgssta 

Nil noceat atomachis oaro non digeeta pauonia. 

La. pauD allma 

Sit stomachls aana cruce nobilis haeo phaaiana. 

Isie cibuB cigni noceat nihil arte maligni. 

Anseris illseans noatris alt fauoibus esus. 

80. Pauoe malnm rauca'nullum paret hsec deua auca. 

Crnx benedicta gruom bencdic faoiendo aalubrem. 

Eacis deerctom benedicat Ghriatua anetam. 
coiuratx ilmalat so claudsm. ut post so oamntea a paills abducafc. 
Sit dulcis permx aimulataqoe clauda cotumix. 

sine folio 

Pneuma potens propriam benedic uirtnte columbam. 
85. Turtureia paribus benedicat ti'iuus et imua. 

Oxune columbinum dominua benedicat in uuuni. 
Gallinam coctam sacra crux fociat bcnedictam. 
Castrati galli sit jam caro noxia nulli. 

Plurima tantillis assit benedictio pullis. 

aol lioeutfo 

90. Sit bona so functis uolucrina comestio cuuctis. 


y. 7S. Stario.—Tho sturgeon ascends 
the Rhine as for as tho Mis at SolmfiT* 
bonsen. 

V. 76. Ooro patonU.—That the pea- 
cook, ttill eoten in England, -was alroiuly 
reor^ in the eighth oontnry, partly for 
its biauiy and partly for &e table, is 
apparsnt from OLurlemagne's Capituhue 
ds YUlis, sccording to which poultry- 
yards in the roysl farms were to bo pro- 
▼ided with peacocks, pheasants, ducks, 
partridges, and turtle-doves. 

V. 77. Pavo albas.—These words in 
the gloss doubtless belong to the word 
** pavonis,’* just above them, and only 
prove that Ekkehard was acquainted with 
the white peacock. 

V. 78. Cignus.—Tho swan, a bird of 
Northern. EuTope, venr seldom appears 
in Switzerland. In the Salic land it 
figures os a domestic animal 
y. 81. Qruem.—^The crane also is a rare 
bird in Swiaa vsUeys. It wu preserred 


in Germany, and must formerly have 
been more common. By the Alamannio 
laws a fine was imposed on those who 
should steal or kill this hii^ (xeix. 17). 

V. 84. Sine felle.—The people on the 
banks of the Rhine still hold this tradi¬ 
tion. There was no fine for killing 
pigeons, and he who found them on his 
ground might take them. This perhaps 
gave rise to the saying, ‘^Pigeons have 
no gall, therefore they belong to all.'* 
Galen had alreody exposed the popnl.'u* 
error among the Romans that pigeons 
have no gall 

y. 88. Costmti galli, oapones.— The 
castration of the cock, known to the 
Romans, appears to have beenoommonly 
practised on the Swiss side of the Alps 
m the eleventh century 

y. 90. Se functis.—Perhops this word 
is to be divided—se standing for eo—that 
is, comeatioue—those who havo par¬ 
taken thereof 
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Sub mua so pcfiiU moimis safiat bene purdb. 
Infer tajutillie dee mille enteeE uoIucelliaH 
!N'j 1 noccant ulU de dAeipnlis uoluccJlid 
C?rai fneiat ealubres ^uibua eat sun fonnn uoluflres. 
35- Sub cruae ait snoctum licitale uolatile cunertum. 


ITJHU. 

Sit bouia illseaua £teiiiaeli[>que snlubilis e&ue. 

Sub cruee diuiuiL earn sit benedict* bourn a* 

Inpinguct uitulum cmcia aim* figurn tenelluni. 

Sign* ernoLa mille earci Booieutui Duillnei^ 

100- Gbriste emcis signutn dopiujcefia Inaitc super aguum. 
Omue malum pelle deits bac de eame cnpellKi. 

CniK aacm nee liedi uetet Ida de earuibuu nsdl- 
Sit oiliua illniaus caper et sauabilia 

[LwsmiLin 

Omnta qui cernia benedic erustatnina caniis* 

ftlns 

lOo. Omnipotent aonuo eeoto superintouet arm a. 

Coetus ndeat poreua. procol Line aatan abtit et orcutt 
Per aaera uosilla earn ait benedicta sdlla. 

Sculteils poroi preoui omnis sit dolua oici. 

Fradonem coetum crueo aigunmuB bcnediotutB. 

110. Dextera porcollum benedieat eumma tencJluuu 
Lardum lixatuui faoiat benediotio gi'atum- 
Carnes ennJiietJia crucc sumnmus benedictas. 

dirrtf. 

Hanc uerris mjLEsani dulcem faciat deua assum. 

Pars ueri'is cocta ci'mee Cbristi sit bencdLCta- 
115, In cruce transjixam gerat assn, uern cm-o Cbristuzn. 


V. 9Jr Lioitiila TolltilQ.^ra&t flS tllQ 
TsrsQ, clctBS tbe fish-HsL 

Y* lOi. Crusfcninei]. — WlmtGTfir ifl 
coveEcd with cruBt^ agsamoa. 'ThorQ 
is in thQBe liaes a remarkiLbly fi^quQnt 
abln'erriation &f WOTdE endiDg in etaitimv 
V. lea. StuUilla, fat flautslEa. 

V. 10$. Pmiloineai.—Hem. Cwtukir. s. 
Crunifl Qaompei'lcg* ^ Samnni Tini et 


duodecim fairmeiias, v«I unum Iniyii bra- 
dontm det moDactLia- Hoc hI bane 
eonjuiiOi^ potMonem soti pornam. HgU 
iBLndi etlDjnnam Yocant bmdo pnlpaoi 
pE^tuenbij ecu parGoiu ojus carna, 

lentam." Dll Chugc. HiAtj piagug. 

doj brJltD^ Du^htura Grall^Wbrterb. 
intLBT'l. MunehaDj prftt^ pulpjij fiaro mDllig. 
In an other gig $a, htciAoj blutl, SohmBltei'l. 
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BENBDICTTONES AD AIENSAS 


Caruibua clixis bcncdicimus atquo rcfrixis. 


ITEM. 

Sub cruce diuina benedicta ait ista ferina. 

Sub cl^lce diuina sapiat bene quteque forina. 

Et aemel et rur&us cruce ait medicabilia uraua. 
120. Hunc medici aanum momorant nullique nocivum. 

petulotiB 

Donte timetur aper. cruce tactua ait minus aspcr, 

nel oenio 

Cerui curracia caro ait benedictio pacia. 

UsDC aatau et lai'ua) fugiant cruatomina coruac. 
Signet ueaontem benedictio cornipotentem. 

u«l leaedicnt 

125. Dextra dei ueri comes asait carnibus mi. 

eructo boo Nffnamliie 

Sit bos ailuanua aub tiino nomine aanna. 


V. 119. Medic&biUs nrsus. — Qeasner 
minutelj eniutienitee the xQedioal uses 
made of the flesh of the bear. This 
ooimol, Dotv only to be found in tlie Alps 
of the Grisons, in Teasin, and the Valais, 
sod rarely e-ven there, must formerly 
have abounded on the Sentis mountains 
in AppenzslL This appears to be the 
case from tho biography of St. Gall, 
also from the norratiTo of a hunting 
expedition imdei'token in the lands of 
the oouvent in lionor of Conrad I., 
given In Ekkehord's Oasus St. Oalli 
and further by the st.'itemeuts that the 
“ villioi mojores" of the convent kept 
bear-bounds. Mention ocoura in the 
Alomanuio Ums of the bear os a pro* 
served animal. 

Y. 124. Yesontem cornipotentem (Boa 
bison, Linn., Boe priscus, Bojnuus).—This 
onim^ boors the name also in Latin of 
biaons, bubalus, buoerus, bonasus. The 
Alamannic latr (xciz.) ahowa the exiat- 
ence of the bison formerly in southern 
parts of Germany. " Si quia bisoutcro, 
bubalnm, vel cervum/ etc. As nlso 
does the name of the village of Wisen* 
dangen, neoi- Zurich, tvritten in the year 
806, Wisuntwongas, namely, a meadow 
where the bison pastures. Tho bison, 
mentioned by Fliny, Hist. Nat, viil, 15, 
WBS found in a wild etatc in Central Ger> 
many till the beginning of the lost cen¬ 
tury. At present it is onlv to be found 
iu a forest of Lithuania, where it owes 
its existence to the protection of the 
Buasian Government, 


V. 125. Uri (Boe urns, Lion., or Bos 
primigenius. Bop). Cmsar, Do B. OalL 
vL 28. According to Cuvier the urus 
also was found wild in Europe till the 
sixteenth century, nud in England down 
to the sevouteenth century, after the 
bison bad been long extinct. That both 
the bison and the urus were numerous in 
Switzerland iu the pre-historic pmod is 
proved by tho numerous remains of the 
animal dlMovered in so many Pfkhlbouten, 
or lake-dwellings. A horn of the urus, 
set iit silver, was to be seen some flity 
years since at the convent of Rheiuau. 
Even in the time of Pliny these iiorne 
wore used as drinking-cnpi, and they 
served the same pui'pose down to the 
middle ages. "Uris cornua sunt im- 
mensai eoribavitatis, cx quibus nmpla 
Butis et liovla pocula fleni." Fulm, 
lib. i. Viio Hici-osol. The elk (Cervus 
Alces) is not montionod here, though its 
horns are met with in the Pfahlbauten. 
It appears to have become extinct be¬ 
tween the period when these lake-lmbita- 
tions existed and the time of EkJeehord. 
Cmear, De B. Gall. vi. 27. 

Y. 126. Bos silvADus, also boe silves- 
tris, vitulua ngrestis, bubalus, bufalus, 
appears, on comparing the oumerous 
passages in raeditnval works, in which 
the wild ox is refeiTsd to, to be the 
some animal with the bison. Names 
and animals, however, were often con¬ 
founded, as it was not the intention of 
the authors to moke on accurate distinc¬ 
tion between the different species. 


EICKEHARDI MOITACHI SAKflALLZNaiS. 
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Set furntie etjui cam Julcie in liafl cmeo Chi'jEti. 

Imbelleni dammam faciat Tjenfidietio sutumatn, 
Caprcaa aJ fiftltam benedlctus &tt celer altum. 
130. Sit cibua iUbosps capreffl. Git aamliilis esua. 

d-flt 

Cftprcoli ueaoam dent aft camedentibuB CGcianir 
C?ari(ie& uerbteum uibll attularint inimjeum. 

L<i. femt iilpiDi 

Femi.'c eambiesa bona G:t .ellxa vel aaaa. 

Sub ci'uce diuma caro dulcie sit kponaa* 
i3o. Alpinum caesum faaiat benedifitio crasamn. 

Sit caro Biluana crueie (jTnnifl roboire stuiift. 


ITEM. 

Uoc iQulctro lactiB ait uita uigoi'quo rcflcctis. 

Idreftund^ 

Frimitua hae nincti h^n^itUe 1ac:ti« 


V, IST. Eqims fara^ia. iTou ecuaj th* 
ivild hoEBB, or rather n hors6 borDHio 
Strabo rclAtca ibat ^ild horses 
Uved ioiJiQ Alps; buut L£ tills Bveci^BrS 
It WFia no lon^r tliQ CA£c as far back 
M thfl of Pliay^d It ia J*iet lara pro¬ 

bable that tliB upper rogLOuB of Swit^r- 
Iftud ahoulii BtllL liavo coutaiuod wild 
hoirsa? after the lapso of a thousmd yeoi's, 
aud ^hao they hud bBOOtua u oerfaiEL 
a^tout populated. In Anton's liiatoey 
of aftririftll Agriculture, iii. ^'Jl, we find 
that, 30 lud^ BP the year 1SH3, 'wdd 
horeea, " vag? equi," were found uaar 
Mdustor in Westphalia. " J3ut these cau 
only have heeo Ruob va TamaSned night 
oad day iu the wooda, aod neTCr llTed in 
atablofe." Uy " equi feri,” t]ifti:efot*> we 
□m only undetataui boraea which had 
become wild atld I'Uuged at liLiCl'ty OVCT 
the Alps. Thai tbc and espe-- 

ciaUy the Alatuftoni. did «it arid reliiili 
horee desh^ ev£u after their eocLTcraion to 
OhriBiiiauity^ is Stated hyeradlhlo authoreL 
Thiifl pope Qrago^^ weitiag to St Boub 
£u}e^ -d-D. Inter CMtera agnsatem 

ca'valluui nllquaaio^ comedoi'O adjuux- 
i&tij plerpaque et dOQiestlOumr Hoc 
uaquaquam dari dainceps, saactissiiUB 

sinae, etc. ..inlEnmidam 

Buiia ait^ et enacrahiJo." Again, wa 
find in A letter from Pope Zaohariali to 
St, EoniJhce, .vD. 751. ‘^Imptimm da 
Tolatllibus^ id eat^ graaiilie et comlculis 
ntqujfi dcodiia^ qu» omuino cawandB sunt 
nb caca ChriAblauoi'uiu. BtiaTU et bbri 


at Ispoeea et equl Ealvftttd moltc aiupliug 
vitaudi.’^ It is to ha pfiftiuniad that^ with 
the extiuctiou of heatheuiam^ A cerre-^ 
apondiDg ohan^ must haf4 aoounced iu 
the fesliuga of ^le clergy as te tbolawfoh 
ness of ^opting tbs fiaah of aortaln 
animab for fond. The objections to iheu‘ 
USB probably had arlacu fivm the fact of 
Ruch autmala haing ccmmOnly cuton by 
the hentbau Teutons^ and o^red iu tbe:ir 
aacrlGcas. Xu any case, wa saC iu the 
passage ji.ut quot^ that at looet four of 
tho ^taadacd dishes at St, Clali had boon 
anatbecnatised by Papa Siochariah soma 
SEO yeara before. 

Y. 123. DammafC. damji, L.),Pr. dnam^ 
Eug], tbo bucb, Wnia often taken in the 
woods near Jjunenue, even iu Conrad 
dCMuar’s time. It has dnoa bean entirely 
Mtlrputed by tb o abaao. Wboutba Lato 
of Lungern WM drained, hnrns of this 
nnimal war* Xouud ia the mud, 

Y. 133. Verbal. Par ibtTj fortho saka 
of tlia veiso. —Tho iha^ {atainbockj 
bouquatlo, efcpricoraa) la n ow only found, 
and rarely, iu tha Al pf3 of SuToy. 

y. 1S3, Cambifita (oh&eiO'ia). —This 
AUiinal, in moat of the Swiae enutauB, 
bears the namo of gambsbblor, 

V. 135. CSsa&us Alpmufi.“By cnaanB la 
undnubtedly tUBnnt the marmoh I 
baTs not bcBti able io diBaever whaaco 
this name cDiueti. lo Ekkehatd'n time 
nt GaU the marmot was called Ulur^ 
mantin Is it from ket^ cat? 

V. 133, Hcicforhai& 
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BENBBICTIOKBS AD ME2TSAS 


0( c« 

Hunc caseutu doxtra signet deus intua et extra. 

8. lumblai reuiboa. 

140. Parturiat nalloa lactia presaura lapillos. 

Mel piper ct uinutn lao dant mioua ease nociaum. 
Lacda preasoram crux melle premat nociturom. 
Optime aumetur caseua ai melle . . . detur. 

Lac mage caprinmu medic! perhibent'tforo aannm. 
145> Hoc mel dulcoret dcua nt sine peste aaporet. 

Hoc miUenaram bcnedic dee mel specierum. 
Triatia qui pellis bonedic dee nectara mellis. 

Hia bone Chriate fania bonedic fauna ipse suania. 

Bit 

Poltibna et luttis niueia benedlctio guttia. 

■ ^ 150. Jungatur Leto benedlctio Imta moreto. 

' uol calldoeqno 

Gratia feruorea mfict quoscunque liquorea. 

Hoc pigmentatum foclat cmx addita gratum. 

Arte ciboa factos deus artis fao benedictos. 

Omnia aint grata perfiiaa per litec piperata. 

ael giutuin. ud triatis oondimeu aoeU. aeoL 

155. Snmamus Imti mixtam mordentia aceti. 


V. 141. Mel, piper et Tinum.—In all 
mediesvalworica which treat of diet, cheese 
is pronounced unwholesome, and it is re¬ 
commended not to partake of it without 
the addition of spices. Henoe the prac¬ 
tice, at an early period, of m ix i n g up 
herbs and spioe in cbeeao, espeoiallj in 
the toatoleu kind made ft'om goat's milk. 
The green cheese (aobabxicger) owes its 
origin to this praotioe. 

V.149. Anill-constractedTerae, Luttis 
for Inteia Does this benediction apply 
to the sauce of yellow mulberries T 

y. 150. Moretum, monvtum, moraco- 
turn- —Mnlbenry-wine. *' Potlo ex vino 
et moris dilntis confecta.” Capitulare de 
Villis: ‘'Vinum, aoetum, moratum, 
vinum oootum/' etc. “ Singulis vosis 
vini, medonis, cenriiia>, pigmonti, morati, 
sioene,^ eta Dn Conge. That on this 
side of the Alps moretum was not only 
prepared from mnlberries, but also from 
blaeberries oind other berries, is well 
known. 

V, 152. Pimentatom, — “ Statutum 
est ut ab omnl mellis et specierum cum 
vino ooufeotione, quod vulgai'i nomine 


pigmeutum Tooatur,ccooA Domini tantum 
oxoept\, qua die mel absque spedebns 
vino mistom ontiquitos permieit, fratres 
abstineont." Statut. Ord. Clun. This 
drink wns also known by the name of 
clarotum, in the preparation of which, in 
former times, the most favourite of all 
epioes, pepper, was used; it stood in 
higher estimation than mulsum. “ Non 
Bolnm multo vino sod et mellito: noe 
solum melljtosed et regUs spedebusvino 
OQufecto utentes.” Stat. Ord. Clun. 

y. 154. Piperata, pepper-sauces, spiced 
sonces in general, poivrade .—** Piperata 
vini, vel oceU. Piperis roritaa ao pretium 
fecit ttt pro qulbosvis oromatiois spede- 
bus hico vox usorpata eel’* Da Osnge. 

y. 155. Mixtam for mixturam.—Con- 
dimen aooti is also a sauce of sour 
flavor, prepared from wine or vinegar, 
with a mixture of salt, cumin, leeks, anise, 
p^per, mustaid, otc., and was served 
with roast meat. See the above-mentioned 
rodpes (43-49) in note to verse 38. Con- 
dimou moans in general a spico for 
flavoring dishes. 
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Crux doi^ini Bintyiifi jtiugntui" motBtbua t-fivis. 

utl ima 

Tot pbj&is etbis bAIus ipsEi. dt addiU uarbie- 
Istam mixtuHLiii faciat bcn^ilctto purani. 

i^insia, tinnsiff 

Ilae crufio pigmeutia aEBit manna oimalpotontia. 

Qptlius 

IGO* Qrnte aonnucntU orpcis nssint signoi placfintis. 

Hac t3rue0 aimjfcth comedatami; adorea graU. 

Traf ueq 

In Bpem natluEL Ijenedieat conditof Ooa. 

Clirlate iuxam ntiinen omce condiat omne Icgumcn* 
Fneuom tunm nucncn super istud funde legumcti. 
iG5i Fulnocntutn ftibsa fnciat den e oseo an me. 

Summe dator fabna benedic ipae ei'eabaa. 

UlJ tlUfi r [ttiird uelOofiQd giJlibft 

Hane flpeciem cEcena benedic (jui aancta tueria. 
Crnx donciini pisas closccndat in baa nupfierosas. 
Uesaicffl. inuisae peti'ia benedic dao pisaa, 

170. Baitra ctbos lentia benodiaat ounetlpotentia* 
Primatum ait ueudeiati benodictio lentil 
Sit primogeniEtt tifindens rubi'a eoctio lenta. 

Il/nl emeb 

Hoc milium coctom super omuia ait bcncdictucu^ 
ITuu parint milEuai febris nlli frigua et igstum. 
175. Chiflsto habitana CEoium aolabora trlste ptii3Eluin+ 
Sint cruee aub sunctu- beuedictn legomina cuiiota. 


irEir. 

Arborlbua Icctu aint dona del benodicta- 
IlffiC pie Christo doma eint nobia mitia pomn. 


Ifnnc Diem frueEunt faoiat 


V, 1 £^ Pigmentia.—SpicaB. 

V. 1(30. Piaoemtja.—This la a aorb of 
coke atjJl mails in SwitzQrTaod^ and vary 
popular ^ith tke paaaantrT. It can^ 
of a larga, round «^a of doa^b^ 
tblckly OOV'fireii with meatj fruit-, harba 
□hoppod wp, onions, baonu, or chesae, all 
well bftkod togother. In the abewE-man- 
ticraad old cookjeiy receiFts (vEds nata 
to Tiar6e S&}, not IcflB tlian nine diff^rant 
aorta of plaoenhi (d&t cakes) are uoan^ 

VOL. x:ti. 


iuK pax bcTicdictum, 

tiOUCij. Ill some parts of Switzerland 
they hear the name of ijjZwnfiZa in othEia 
of iiaAtJt. 

Y, 1 Cl. Adorea.—CnJiCBof ilue wheftten 
flour. 

Y. I7l. Prlmattidi vendonti.—In allu¬ 
sion to Elsou. who sold Ilia birthright 
for a mees of pottage of rad lontilar 

Y. 17^. Triata, that ia mordong, 
tjevna. Saa v. 

S E 
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DENEDICTIONES AD MENSAS 


180. 


185. 


190. 


195. 


Da Fetre dc roma slnt miita cedria poma. 
Cedria uirtulom dont poma fcrantque Balutcm. 
Ficoram grossis benedictio gratia massis. 

ocl cruxancra 

As&it doctilicis palmamm gratia groseis. 
Appropiare boiris ait nulla liceniia totris. 

Mala gronata fociat boncdictio gratiy 
Malorum species facial beuedictio dulccs. 

(heint mtilleaocra dum 

Couditor ipso pyra foro dot dulcediae mira. 

Ad lapidosa pira uessicso torpeat ira. 

XJt lapidosorum bona sit ucssica piromin. 

Mails juncta pira stomaebi non sentiat ira. 

citonio 

Sub cruce siul sana tenera lanugioe mala. 
Ca&tancas moUes fac qul super omnia pollcs. 
Porsiccua fructus cruco sancta sit bcnodictus. 
Majestas nna bcuodicat ccrcn prana. 

Christo tu.a doxlra bencdic corasla nostra. 
Eiberiio tcllus dedit haec. Italisqne Lticullus. 
Christus amarinns cruco mulceat Iliberianns. 


(tomaeho nooent. 

Crox in auollonas uenious dot oas fore aanos. 
Qratia trina nuces sibi partas del fore dnlces. 
200. Quos dedit in floras nux pluriuia soruot honorcs. 
Sit genus omne nucum specie distans benodictum. 
Fneumaticus feruor foueat qiiio quisquo dot arbor. 
Arboris omnis onus bonodicat trinus ct unus. 


imc. 

Qusta radices facial crux has fore dulccs. 

205. Seminis banc speciem dominus dot ferro salutem. 


V. 180. Da Petre de Roma.—^Thia ia 
the only vei'se in which a aaiut ia invoked. 
The ItAliau fruit, proboblj citrons, doubt¬ 
less reminded poet to ask a blessing 
from Rome. 

V. 184. Appropiare, Lo. approximaro. 


appropinqnare. 

V. 196. Hiberia or Iberia.—A teiTi- 
io^ neni* tho Caucaaus. 

V. 197. Amorioos.—Cborricsof a bitter 
and sour tiste, still termed aneri and 
iimeri in German Switzerland. 


MOlTAOHr SAKGALLENSIS. 


sea 

Hoc iiolons Bomcu stomaclio fac Chrlatc Iduamcu. 

Sub c;ruce dluiaa beuedictEk eit modlcma- 

Summus ftb hs-c oiba dator omula peJIat aoerbah 

Hoxtorum fnictas eanoU cmce sit beiiedfctu?. 

^IQf Hoc bcucilicflit bolus g^td cunata crcat bcuit fiolaSb 
^ yiinf imilbo ^ilu unci bur 

Coctoa seu crMf>a porroa crus det febre nudoa 
Sffipiua clijEOB replcat bcuedictic fuD^s. 

uel ctlin^ 

Caulea Omuigcuas faCiat beucdEcbcD saiiEis. 

Chnstd potcns pcDca supei' bos tua signji poponeSF 

aJliiiTa sbomstclio 1>0n3Tiinrmnbi]t ii]9,Iuia. 

31?, Uirtutcm AtoomeliEa MUtam dent allisi laasjjj, 

Bed non millenaa renibua operonlur 
Homiac sit dominb licnodiota oucutblU sumuic. 

Lactucia liovti. benedictio sit glugo foili. 

Couciaas otbaa in iLeetum crux dot aoerbas. 

AS ouauu 

220f Ad cincia boo afguum fugtat omno maliguimL. 

Otnno ait cduHiuiCL uirtulo crucia boncdiictum^ 

Omuo euiuD miuiua beu&dicaC tbinua ot unuSh 

BEHETiICTlOlTEa EOTDUM, 

Lbctitiani doEnini eapiaiit base pocuJa mni* 

Sit nostcr potda doniini bonediotio tetua, 

33?, Baootft dei dcxti'a, benedccat paculo noBtra, 

Hanc fratruni potum repleat bcuodictio toEuna. 

Tot onllcuiu munua bdiiodlcat tirliiua at untia- 
Christo tuum rorom supar buna effuode Jiquorom. 

Uioitor bieo mitES banodicat munara vitia, 

330. Uitibus enatum bonediGat giitia potuoi* 


y. 206. Saniep Loleiria.— T fim ini4bj6 
to aip3flin Wllftt £kkotuird aHaded. to by 
tbia tartn. 

V, aL&, Contlaafl in Metum, herbsa,” 


Salfrl 

Y. £i&. YiDitor,—Aa allttBian to tLa 
parable of tbe Tims and TKiaft-preea 
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Uitibas enatum benedic dee chmte temetum. 

Fratras 

Lffitl haurito de uera gandia uito. 

rrolaat. roboret 

Misceat iatema deus hsco tdriuto pbalcrna. 

' Munere dluino sit Luic beoedictio uino. 

235. Crux dot in hoc nmstum placida dulcedine gustum. 

ud aiciute dri oruco 

Quam Baplant gusta condita pncumate musta. 

otUoLs Qol baaedloUo 

Huno uitls hauatam faciat noua gratia fauBtum. 

Neaciat hffic Bromlus. fugiat Carcheaia Bachus. 

huio rubeo 

Complaceat Chriato niueo benedicere musto. 

240. Musta reccns hausta faciat benediotio fauBta. 

ual benttUa 

Christe hiesu musta bona fnc et ulna uetusta, 

Uina uotuBtatis boua eint Bimul ot nouitatls. 

Pneumatis cbriotas mentcs det sobric Imtas. 

Conditor hoc ulnum oonfortet in omne uenenum. 

245. Cor faciat lojtam uiua de uite temetiun. 

Christi mixtora sit perflua potio pura. 

Hoc pigmcntatnm Bupcro sit rore rigatum. 

Dulcc sauinatum faciat bonedictio gratuu. 

aioera ost ut Ads' alt sucus pomia opllmla expreaanu. Qni melt« diseatua ut 

Sucum pomorutn sicerara lac Christo saporum, '“lum luobriat. ei 
qmiluociuitt^raceUim^ ^ ditttimuua dunU. 

250. Potio facta nioris Bupcri sit plena saporis. 

visum coctum 

Xemiuis hoc possum caput ciHciat foro lassoui. 

Pneuma suuiu rorcra det in hunc spirando modoncm. 


y. 248. yinum. saviuatutn.—Ferliops 
ttvitutum stands for eolviatam. sage 
irine, a farorits drink in tbs middle ages, 
“yinum indo (lalTia) oonficiunt, quod 
Balriatum Tocant, quo plurimum liti 
Bolent in priucipio mansae," etc. Do 
Conserr. Voletudine. Parisiis, 1572. In 
the Capitulare de yUlis. Batina appears 
among tbe garden tegetables. The utme 
xrord in QL S. Blaa. p. 52, ia rendered 
by sevinbaum, or satin. Tbe leares of 
the satin (Juniperus sabina) xvero kept 
by apothecoritiS at a very early period; 
whether they were usii^ like wom* 
wood,to dator wine, I cannot say. 

V. *249. Sioera bore means cyder. 
Sloeratotes, Le. qui carotisiam, tel poma* 
tium site piratium, tel aliad quodconque 


llqunmen ad bibend am aptnm fuetib 
facero eciont. Capituloro de yilJis, cap. 
45, Sioen implies therefore every fei-- 
mented llqnor, except wine, made from 
groin, fruit, &o. Thus in a lettar of 
Sk Boniface to Pope Zaebariah, aJ). 

751. “Monnebos coustituimos. 

tiros stricbo abstiuentioi, absque came et 
tino, absque sicera et seitis^ proprio 
manuum suonun laboro coutontos.'’ 
y. 250. Conf 1 .150. 
y. 252. Medoncm, mead, which in 
SouLhoni Germany and Switzerland has 
been supersoded by wine, cyder, or beer. 
According to medimtal directions mead 
was noade from water, honey, and aromatic 
herbs, boiled together and allowed to 
fcraient 
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Mille EJipoTEi fcoPiB siet pocala sana medoim. 

't'poct^L lu i^iilda bLhnE Lq. tuaUe et &qu[i. InuautuDi 
Dostra Uci c&laa ueiit Lieo benedicere mulsa. est miiiBiiTii Caa,. 

... dLt« pSaguLi 

255, HoBtc propulao sit . ^ < , , ■ ^ 

l.a. til'dca ccorTiEm. 

Fortia db inuicLa eruco cffilia sit beuedicta. ■ 

ebrlA (in a 

Dim per ]]ai]G fortes subiit ITumaatki mortem^ 

uflt bcitcdlfltl* 

Opdinis proutsue uU gratia ait cere:ojjeiQ- 
Non bejie proitiste ennfusio sit cereuias. 


ITEM. 

2(50, Cor fdoldt claiTim potus tincerus &q;iiaruiu, 

Iluac Lauatum fontia ruundet manua onmtpoteu,tls. 
Null! fci]is uiuiia stomacbo sit Christo oocitiua. 

La. 

Timotbeo uiniini Paulua cui dat modicioam. 

aimugallica 

Frigid n3 iste oalia: mercede sit ntiiee fellx. 

265, rnonmatia baa mundaa fadat fore ros saccr uudai 


The Instiluitj ia iiideljted to Ifr. W. M. Wylie* F.S.A..* for the transia.- 
lion of Dr* Kellcr^a Iiiirodnetioa and notes TFhicb accompany his Hcmoir 
in the Ti'auaactiond of the Antiquaries of Ziii'icli. They arc bora giv'cn 
with the Miitlior’a revision and ndditional observations. 

We gladly avail ourselves of Ur. Wylie's obliging^ assistauco in giving 
efl'cet to the v^iah of our leaiijed friend at Zilrich that so lusiruetiTo a 
dooumeut aheutd be brought ujider the notice of Engliab archneolngistB 
through this Jounial- It cannot full to bo aceepttble as supplementai'y to 
the highly curious Plan of Gall given in a foinicr volumo (voh v, 'p, 
S5)* in which not only ai'c arrangements shown for brewing, baking, and 
providing various artloies of food above oimmorflt'ed, but inauy medieiasd and 
culinary herbs moutionod by Ekkebard appear in tbc Amongst 

friiit-ti'ces also tbc qninee* medlar, fig, cbeanut, mnlbcrry* ■walnut, 4fcc., 
occurring in tbo foregoing docimieut, are tepresented as aetualtj grownig 
in the eonventnal oi'cbai-d of tha ulntli ceatniy. 

V. MViIsani, jc. viu'uiQ.—Cku'Ctium^ mend, ■cvlui;;ll is alco SQm^iulSS calltil 

a drink pranni'DdL from lignBy and wina* mala um. 

HE algo frnm linney and water, lo tiiiB T* A part of tbia verso fs illoEiblg. 
Inttw cnaa it is not djetiasuisbablo 




at fHcettn^s of tfte ^rcliacolasttal 

PTLOGKDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1304., 

Held ftt yva^mck, Julj 2(j to August 2. 

The Inftugurfil Meeting ipf&s fised f?>rtwo o^doct, atsd a kugc aaaeEnbly 
having cougi'egated &t the Coptt Heuae, whicli Jiad been placed at tho 
disposal of the Institute by thotindneas of the Mayer and Coi'ponticQ, ilie 
Ch&it waa taken by the Marciuis Oahdeh, E.G. 

Thenobto President of the Institute, in opOBing tJ'ie proceedings, ollnded 
to the higli grivtifieaticiii with trliicli lie presented to them a Eohlcmnu so 
ubIvohiUIj estoQtned and beloved as his noble friend Leid Leigh, T.vho had 
meet kindly consented to take tlie part of Local Proaident of tlieir Meeting 
in ins oOEtbty, He (Lord Camden) alluded to tlic pleasure winch he had 
derived from Ulg gatheting of the Institute in the pi'evioua year in Kent; 
lie fait assured that, imder the induential enCOUi'agement of his noble 
succee&or in office, a fresh impulse would be given to tbeii- itsoarchefi in a 
district full of objects of interest and atti'UGtiou. 

Tlio Lonj> LEigrt, President-elect, liuving then taken tb-a ebair, Ihe 
Woi^shEpful the Mayor of Warwick, accompauiod by the majority of ibo 
Corpcraflon preceded by tlio civic insignia and mace, eftme fcrwnid und 
pi’esented the foDowine addreae, wLich irns tlicn I'cad by tho Town 
Clerk I— 

To the Light Hon, Lnrd Loigb, Lord-LIeut&nant of the Comity of War¬ 
wick (President of the Mooting), and to tho Members of the Archipolo- 
gical Listitnbs, 

'' My Lords, Ladies, and Gcntlonien, 

Wo, the May03V Aldermen, and Burgeescs of the Borough of War- 
Trick, in council nasombJed, heg to offer you our cordial wclcemo on this 
your first visit to our ancient hoiijug]]. 

It was with feelings of the lireliest satis^edion tliat we received 
intimation of yont wish to bold the Annual Meeting of tlio Institute tJiis 
year in thii toirn, and we m'c most dcsiroua to afibrd you every proof of our 
welcome. 

W'e are sure that the town and neighbom'hood, replete as they are 
with nioay architectural and historical apcrimciis, will afibrd the learned 
members of the Institute many ohjectA of interest and attraciioh, pai'tictt- 
l&rly tbo Castle, St, Maiys Church, Lord Ley coster’s HoApitul, the Gate¬ 
ways, and the College. 

We higiily appreciate the value of tbo inycBtigations of tlio InstitnEo, 
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and ooiigi'atulate curseUea Ofi ’being in&Erunient&l in tentifiting tlio nelgti- 
boni'liood l)y tiringmg ygii aniungst and we trust ttatwhiltiyout stay here 
may tc a source of plcflaure to ua all, your reseatchea into ohjeets of 
intei'est in the town and eoontj may afford a n^atgrial and useful addition to 
tho valuable infonnition brought to light by the labors of the itistituto+ 

** Wo again welcome you tno&t heartily, and placo at your disposal our 
Court House and old chortcra^'^ 

The noble PjtEsriEjTT desired cordially to thank the Ifayor and Corpora’* 
tion for their addi'ess to tlie Institutej and also to acknoTTledge the Itind- 
11050 fflth which the noble Ifarquis had introduced him to the Meetings He 
felt lionoi'od in being called upon to praside on tbo pmsseut occa&ion over 
the Ai'ch Ecological Iitstitiite—a Society which bad diffused much useful 
knowledge tliroughout the country, and saved many objects of historical 
intereet from destruction. Ho regi^otted that he did not possess the 
archiBologieal kiiowladge which had distiugiiislicd bis prcdcecsBors at those 
annual assenihlios ; hut, on behalf of the county he begged to offer n 
hearty welcome, and exprossed a h&po that tho result of the present meet¬ 
ing would prove replete ivitli instractien and fiitcrast to all who might par¬ 
ticipate in tlio proceedings. Lord Leigh^ in concluaior, alluded to the 
excursions which liai boeo orTangod for tho week as proiuising to the 
visitoi'S now ussoiubled in his county scenes of no oiilinary attraction. 

Dr. ’VVnnwEiJi, Master of Tiinitj Collegat Cftoibridgo, as an autL^uaryf 
who had attended many of the meetings of tlic InatitutCj begged to say 
that he believed the hope expi-cased by Lord Leigh weuld be amply fulfilled. 
On behalf of bis rtreluoologieal friends now ftround him, he might speak 
with confidouccof tho ploasuro witii which they hailed tjie prospect of assem- 
bUng in a district full of historicELland other featm'es of more than Ordinary 
interest. His expei'icDce of former meetings had shewn the advantages 
aceruing from them in investing the memorials of bygone times with fresh 
value and attmetion, and in affording now souress of social enjoyment, 
tbrough the interchange of information and the waim regard w'bich tticy had 
invariably tended to establisli amongst peraons of kiadfod tastos, who wei'O 
brongkrtogether on such oceasions in tho iniJmacy of Mcndiy iutencourse. 

Mr. EjJWAttii GiieaveSj M.P*, bogged to w^clcomc the Institute on behalf 
ef tho inhabitants of the town and neighbourboocl; lie felt sure that they 
hailed with satisfaction the visit of an Association which was not merely 
uBofal in itself, but included among its meiaibera gentlemen who occupied a 
high social and woi'o in the foremost lEinks of seietice, licetature^^and 

art. Ho did not doubt that, in their annual peregrinations, the memborB 
of tlio Instlt-ute found that each town po 3 ses 5 ed objects liigbly worthy of 
attention, from assofiation either with distinguished individuals or remark¬ 
able lustoiioal OTontg. ’iVnrwict was no eieeption to thu rnla. The 
inliahitantg of the ancient borough believed that tho county of Warwick 
poseeasod places and objects of peculiar intsroat j it did not, however, fa.ll 
within his province to eDumerate iham, as they would he described bj an 
ni'obmologist who was thoi'oughty conversant with the ancient vestiges and 
the annals of Warwickshire^ He felt convinced that great benefits would 
result from the visit of the Institute j additio'nal irrfortnation would be 
imparted respeeting subjects at proEont imperfectly known; greater interest 
would bo oxeited ick regard to national monumenta and tho landmarka of 
hietorv- He, therofoi'C, in the name of the hoi'ougb,. welcomed the Instil 
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tute moat TieitrLily t lie lio;]£d tljEit \h&y would ciijoj &5 mucli ^fintiication 
03 the iiilmtltiiuts of Won^iok i^ould e/peirLenco in giving them wclcomo* 
Mr. Af J- B. BetltjseOeb 11(11=e io eomplifince with the requeat of 
the nohle Oh^rmon, to aclmo-wlcdge tbo ireleome so coi’tllallj' tendered to 
the Inatitutcj in tlie name of the inbiLbitjLnta of the borough by ifr* Greivea. 
Ho considered it a omen that, when the Iiistituto waa coming of age 

—for the Society waa enteriiig; on the twenty-iit'et yejLi‘ of its oxistenee— 
they were holding their ftnniveraary gathering in the tutelary city of that 
great pitriareh and exemplar of English arehfflolagl&tB, Dugdate. He did 
nob Itnow that a more appropidate pliLce could have been selected for their 
twentieth attnirersiry tliau titc mctropcilia of that county which was indis- 
achibly ftasoclfttcd with tlic name of tliat eminent hiBtoriivn and ojitiquary, 
with the name also of the illustrious Shal^speare, and in which Drayton, the 
great topographical poet of England, was born. 

The Von. ATcbdeacoo Sa^pporp, as veprs?entiiig the archdeaconry of 
Coventry, desiretlio expvesa tlie satisfaction fdt by the Clergy of that part 
of tlic Diocese in receiving the Institute, and purticipating in the objects 
of their visit. waa not himself an antiquaiy, and many of Ids dericat 
friends might likewise be unskilled in ancient loi'S ; huttisey all knew what 
beuehte ai'chicology had tonfei’red upon the biatoryt literature, jurispru¬ 
dence* nncliitectuie^ and theology of their country-^ho might add* upon 
the arts and sciences algo. Archaolcgy, indged, Imd. developed the annala 
of the past, excavated buried citioa-—thrown light upon pages of history 
which otherwise must have remained obscure, and efltnhlislied as authentic 
facta what mnet otherwise have been vague and crude hypotheses. 

TJie Lore Bisuof of OxFOito, on behalf of the lustituto* Gxpi'gaEmT the 
thanks of tlie Society for ArchdeaoDn Sand ford's hearty welcome. Their 
visit to Wai'ivicfc ^vng. natiiraliy suggestive of a long line of worthies con¬ 
nected with it in tlic past. There was St. Wolstan, a namo that eanied 
them bach to the Saxon Ileptai'chy ; and, to descend lapEdly througli the 
medimvat ages, tlicre was the great Pai'r, who certainly would liayo 
astonished Wolstan by big profound learning nnd attainmenta. Then, 
dsBcending further, there was the Dean of Chicheatei', a great ^ediccval 
ecclesiastical authority. Hemembei'ing the wolcome wliicli he and other 
friends had received from the present Abbot of Sioncleigh, who had received 
them wLtb more than abhatial hospitahiy, and more than abbntial grand ear 
—and tlio enc ouragement that his fi'iend tlie Arehdoaeoii of Coven try Imd 
extended in the name of the clergy of the neighljonrhood, lie looked forward 
with uauaual pleaaiirc to theii present visit to Warwick, They did not come 
simply for personal gratification, but to exchango ideas with those witli 
whom they were brought into contjuet* Tliey hoped to generate archsieolo- 
gista in their progress through the country ; he thought that this was an 
important thing to be heme in mind, because whatever tended to draw men 
from living in them arc time prosent, and to caiTy tbom back into'the past, bad 
also a tendency to lead them on into llio faturot Thus by the linking of 
tlieee three things, by the fusion of the beautiful shadows of tha past with 
that obscure but magnificent promise of the futam, they wei'e better ahlo 
to realise what they ought to endeavoT to live for- Kot, tlien, os mere old 
mites living in aome rctuote old cliocsa, but as men tboronghly alive— 
beeause living in tlic present, looking buck to the past, and ouwwd to the 
future—they dcaired to sec others added to thoir ranks* 

Mr. E. Gueavrs, President of tho Wavurickshire Natural Hiatorj and 
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Arclifflologicjil SotLfltjH said tliatTie wascummisgToned tJhat twly to offer 
a cordial and sincere inTitatiou to tta Til^oir Museura nnd library 

ware open to tho mauibera of the InatiLutOj and oTerj faeiUtjio their power 
’W'ould lie afforded. Thera ^Yal■a many fcatr^res of interest in the town of 
Wjir?Tick and n[go in the suriiounding country* hot* as he was not an 
arctiffiolosjiatj ho would introduce a distinguished member of the Council of 
the Local Society—Mr. Blo;Ea[n—who would, on their behalf, briefly point 
out the objects in the town and county mo^t wortliy of the attention of 
areiiicologiets. 

Mi\ C. ll. Bracebribge, in secondtng Mr. Gneavee’ address, remarbed 
tliat the Muse am of the WiirwicksLJi‘c Socioty bad been established some 
twenty years ago. It Ijad from time to time received valuable contribu¬ 
tions* and bod gradnolly assumed a very inttractive and benoiiciol cbarjicter 
in the oountry. Mr* Bi'acebridgo obseiwed that the Society bopetl to derive 
many advantages fi'om the pLiescut visit of the Institute, In calling iiioreaHed 
attention to local vestiges and bistorical inquErie^. 

Mr. Matthew H, Bj.oxa^ said that be thouglit fiorfle sketch of the 
ancient remains and chief historical Lncideiita iu connection wltli Warwick- 
thirs might prove acceptahle to many, and be proposed to invite attention 
fi3 succinctly as ^tossiblc to tliose which ^emod to hitn of loading iiitarast. 
At the time of the Bom an conquest of Warwickshire, a.d. 50 , that county 
appears to have been occupied by two of tho ancient British tribes, tho 
Bobuni nud the Comivii, the itatiiral boundary being* in his opiniou* 
formed hy the riycr Avon. Frontier foidfcssoa were fonnd near that rifor 
on tlio iiortbCTn banli at Bi'ownsoTer and Brinklow, and at a greater dis- 
tajice on the sonttiom tide at Burton Daiasctt, Nadbiuy* and Brailes- In 
advancing through the contity on the tliroe Homan roads, anciently British 
trackways, the Icknild, the Foss, and the WatUng Street, they threw up 
their entronchmojits across or noar to these roads. Of eijt Eemau campa 
in this oounty^ five were thus placed; and they could n ot f&il to he struck 
hy the fact tliat tlio Eomans, under prudent genenj-Ubip* advanced by 
systematec and carefully guarded stops, having a base of operations to fall 
back upoa in case of a dei'eat* which they took, ns well as victory, into their 
calculations. The othca" romalniTig camp wae at a distance from any known 
Boinnn road, and it appeared to him to have been formed for the purpose 
probably of cutting off the communication between two British fortresses, 
one on Beansale IToath, and tbe other north-west of SoIibuU. There 
appeared to havo been no fighting in this coanty, the forti'ess of Brink- 
low must have surrendered without a ooiiBlct* otherwiaa we should bava 
Roman earthwork & thrown up on or near the hanks of the Avon, about 
two miles discant. Many Botnan lemalns had been dtscoveried in different 
parts of the county, but none of great ImportancCv Gf tlio Anglo-Saxons 
it appeared, from remains which bad been found, that two dUfferent 
tribes, possibly the Jutes and Angles, inhabited Warwiekabire, as the 
Anglo-Saxon ornaments diaooTOirod in Warwick shire wore diversified in 
character* H* had discovered sites of ancient towjie.or settlements* 
evidently destroyed hy the Banes, as Britlsli, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon 
remains- bad been discovGred on these sites, and they knew, froai the 
Anglo-SaEon Chroniole, that this county waa ravaged by the Banes early 
in tlie eleventh oontury. Then came the period jurt anterior to the 
Horiuan icivaaion, when Bail Leofric and hie counteafi Godlva held so great 
a away in the kingdom, and in tliie couuty in particular. But they tEoat 
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not forget even pTeT]C(a& to this two of t^io Anglo-Eaion forts erMted 
bv Etbfelrodflri tlnxigbter of King Atfred^ a.d. 914:* to defend Mercia* were 
witlnti Uiia county. Of tlieae tlere are eiiatin^ remaiua in tlie mounda 
at Wanviok Caatle and nt TaniTtortli Ca&do, both wasbod at tlio biwo by 
rivera* The Norman conquest 3iad given na that admirahla exposition 
ho^v tlie lands were divided towards the tiloae of the elerentli eeutiiry, 
and Tvlnoli also enables va to make a fair calculation at to the population 
of eaeh place when Domesday Book was oompilodH To the intcstiiio war's 
and disordered stats of tho eountry in the twclftli ajid thirteenth eenturiea 
might bo attribniod those numeroua moated sites of which no iiistorical 
evidonee bad been preaeirecl os to when they wers fonufidj purely dofoiksive 
only against audden and nnfotfisoon attaeka of loarauderSd Passing on to 
tlie reign of Heury III.* when that great general and stateamarii* Snnon de 
Montfurt the elder* Earl of Leicester, had liis principal roatdouee in tbis 
county, it was that the memorabie siego of Kenilw'erth Caatle* that great 
midland uiodiieT&l fortress, ihe Babostopcl of the age, teot place. The 
custlo ptoTcd impTegnable i the besieged forces had to ba starved outj. and 
at last surrendei'ed pretty much On their oum terms, New spceics of 
artillery* ccuBtructed for flinging large niasses of stone, were then inveuted. 
Koyiil visits had been paid to Warwicioshirc by Henry III.* ^icbftvd IT., 
Henry IV., Henry V.* and Heniy VL, who made Coventry his fiivcrita 
place of abode j Bichavd HI., who was taken prisoner oa Woivey Hcatli j 
Edwai'd IV., Henry VIL, Queen Eiisabetli, whose progresiieg through the 
country were well known ; Gliaflcs L. Cliorles II., James II,* William IIL, 
Geoi^e IV., William TV.* and by our gjaeioiis Quocn Victoria. Among 
Warwickshire Worthies, Arst and foreuiost must be nioutionGd Shako, 
sjienre. After liim come a noble band of poets—Michael Drayton, Somcr- 
viiliO, JnVgo, the latter a seheolfollow wiLh Slioustouc at tlie little grammar^ 
school of Solilinil. Walter Savage Landor, the O'ldcst living poet of the 
presout ago, was boni in Warffickshlre, and educated at Hugby. Amongst 
tliose ]]oots who* though not born in this county, have cotue to reside there* 
might be menticued Addison* and the present Kector of Rugby, ilic Hoy, 
Joljii Mouitria. Of ai'cliitecta we might boast of Sir Wiiliam Witaon, and 
of Iliorns of Warwick, both natives of the county. Inigo Jonas was also 
here, and in more titan one place has left traces of liia admirable works ; 
aaid Sir Chnstopher "Wren resided here. Of antiquaries we nany boast of 
Sir Syrncu Arcber* and of Sir William Dugdalo 3 of the latter it had been 
truly said, that what bo hath done is prodigious, aud Ihereforo his name 
ought tO' be venerated and hod iu everlasting remembrance ." Mr. Bloiaua 
oijaai'i'od t!]at before he concluded ho must briefly mention seme histciical 
inckdeuts which took place iu the teTcnteenth century. In lS-05 Cate^hj’s 
plct, ocmnsonly known as the Gunpowder Blot, originated in this county* 
of which Catesby was a native. The prineipal reudcivons of those in the 
secret were at Gougbtoo Hall, near Alceater* and at Horbrook House, 
between Alcester and Warwiekj a moated residence helcnging ta John 
Gi'ant, one of tbo conspirators* Lastly, on tlie fifth of November, a lai'gG 
party, few of whom appear to h&ye been in the secret, mot on Catesb^s 
iuvEta^ou at J>unchurch. The Princess Bliaabetli* afterwnrde Queen of 
Bohemia, had been previously eseorted from Oomho Abbey to Coventry, 
The civil wars in the seventeenth century, as to action, eommeneed in this 
county* In August, 1642* tho King assembled troops on Duutmore 
Heath* and jnarched to attack Coventry, then walled round. He was 
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Tepuilscd on Orttemptin^ to enter tliAt eity, und retiree] witli Lis ferees! t-o 
Sto-tieleigh Alibfly, The follcuriiig day he lufli'ched towards Southam, and 
near Long Ttcliitigtnn biR troops liad a skinuiBh with the Parlifimentsry 
forees, in whicli the Kiiig^a par ty was worsted^ with the loss of from forty te 
sixty tilled^ Mr- Bloxam would onlj cursorily allude to the battle of Edge- 
hilh wliich toot pfaee on October 23* 1642, in tins eugageDient membors 
of the enme faroily fought on different sides. Thus tho Earl of Denbigh 
was in the King'g army, whilst the Lord Fielding, Ma son* was engaged on 
the Opposite side. The King'a standard^ wlilch had hsen taken, was 
I'ceoverod by a Warwichslnre hem, Captain John Smith. Mr. Blexam 
hoped that these renjarhe could iiot fail to intoreat persons not already 
familiar with the history and antiquities of the county, and, lie believod that 
the vititOi'S would find abundant objects to engage their nttentiou while 
they remainod in the neighbourhoodF 

The Deaf of CKiciiESTEii observed that lie rose with mueh eatiafactioti 
to mturn thanks to the^ gentlemen who on the present occasion reprO' 
eented an Association connected with a ecunty which he rogardod witli no 
slight affection, haTing passed nine happy years in the city of Coventry. 
If any proof were needed of the value of auch local gaihetltiga, ns tho 
MeetingF! of the Institute, it might be Hupplied by the instructive statement 
for which they ware iodebtad to hia friond Ifr* Blo-xam, to wlsom, iia 
President of the Hlstoncal Section, ha (Dr, Hook] desired to convey their 
muse hearty ackiiowladgmouts, 

A Tuecnoir by the late Mr» WiFSTOF, on the Painted Glass in tlio 
Beauchamp Chapel, was then read by the Rev, J. L 4 Fotit, P.S.A. It 
will be found in this voLomc, p. 303, unfe. 

The pmccedinge of the meeting liaving tliua terminated* tha Muacnm of 
the Institute was opened in the Corn E;(chaugo> hy the liberal porudssion 
of the committee and eubseribei's. The collcctiou, fonned witii the greatest 
care and tuBteful arningetnent hy Mr. Charius TncKEH,, F.S.A,, was 
remarkably rich in ohjaets coibiiccteii with tiro county, jmd in works of art 
of uuusujiliy choice description» 

On leaving the Court Konse, a larga party procoedsd to St. Mary^s 
Chnrch, the BcJinchamp Chapei, the Leycester UospitaS, and Other objeete 
of iuEeroat in tha town, under the guidance of tire Rev. HlBiUJEiiT 
Head Master O'f the King's School. 

Ml'. Hill ehserved that there was at Warwick, before the Conqucfit, a 
St. Mary's Church, mentioned in Domesday Book. Tho firAtNormun Earl, 
Hnnry de Kowburgli, fomicd the intention of making a more Iniportaht 
foundation hy uniting the endowmeuta. of the cliurcli of AU Saints, within 
tbe precincts of tlie castle, to those of St, Mary's. Ho did not lire to 
complete hia design, hut it was carried out by his son Roger de Eowburgb* 
whose grant of incorporation was executed in 1123- Til^'liotlier the ehui'ch 
was actually completed by that year is nnecrtaiii j the whole fahvio was 
probably rebnilE about that time, for the crypt is a Hurrimu waidr, and 
tiigravings of tlie churoli it existed before tho fire, iti 1'6Q4, show that 
it tlien possessed a fine Iforman tower. Mr. Hill believed tho ground 
plan to have been tiie same ns at present, with tha exception of ttie 
cbaucel, whioh was lengtlicoed at a later period, and the additional build-, 
iiigs on the aides of the choir. In the reign of Edwartl IIL Thomas 
Boauchainp, Earl of Warwick, Constohle of tho English army at the battle 
of Oreoy^ ortlaln&d by his will dated 1369, that a choir shcnitd ho erected. 
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anti that hie bo^y gliowld there be hurled. This duuhtleai iraa tli^ tiiue at 
which the choir was JeogthcQod eastwards ; the enlargement is shewn hy 
oue new pier and two bays of the ci'jptr whicli beleng to tlio arch i 660 * 111*10 
of thia period, This work was completed by hie successor^ tlie soeond 
Thomna Beauchamp, who also rebuilt the body of the church. The wbyle 
of this work was fiuishci by The towor of the old Norman church 

was preaerved. There had been a queeiiou among attidcuis of aroliitectuie 
wbether the building could have been erected nt that time* tlio four- 
oentrsd arches of ths windows seeming to indicate a later dato : tins point 
he should leave to tlie anchiteots to decide. The docamentary evidence 
appeared to show tliat the building waa completed nt the time that lie Inwl 
mentioned. In 1G94 the church waa burnt down, and was rebuilt at a 
cost of about ^OyOi,, to whieh sum Queen Antte contiibuled 1000?. It waa 
finiehed in 1704 ; the architect being Sir WjUiam WUsen, Thera are 
portions of the oliUl’ch to which no exact date bas been assigned; the 
veetrr, the lobby* the oratory on the scucb side* and. the chapter honse* 
may probably belong to the period of tbe Boauchampa, except the last* 
wliich ia of an inferior Style. On the south aide of the dioii' is the Lady 
Cbapoi* usually called tbc Beauchamp Ciiapel, a most beautiful piece of 
workraauabip, built according to the will of EEchard Beauchaiiip, Earl of 
Warwick, in Henry the Sixth’s reign. He died in HdS ; tlie foundation 
waa laid in 1443 i tlio chapel was consecrated in 1475* and the body of 
the Earl with due soleinnity laid there. After having stated these parti- 
eulare, Mr. HiU ifiviiod attention to the principal monuments. In the 
centre of the Lady Chapel ia the welLktiown ineniaj'ial* and elSgy of gilded 
braes* ft'ora wldcU it tnhci^ it$ name—that of HicJj&rrl BcaucTjamp, with 
only DUO exception, tJic most splendid in tlic kingdom. Here also* ben oath a 
costly mouument* Jioa Hobert Dudley, Bari of Lolc&&tci', tlie favorite of 
Elizabeth i and near bis stately memorial is the alabaster cfBgi' of Lis 
bi-otber, Ambi'040, Bari of Warwick. The examination of the eburch con¬ 
cluded with a visit to the crypt; its massive Nonnan plere have boon 
fls&lguad to the tlmeiS of Henry L Here is prcBerved a relic of uiedlievaJ 
manners, a ducking-atool* rhe ponishmenj of unmly females, not disused ia 
eome places until a oompaintively I'ecent period.-'' 

From St. Mary^s Cbnteh tbe vrsitore proceeded, imder Mr. Hiirfl frieiidlj 
dlrcc5oi], to Leycc&ter’s HoepitnJ; they were reeelve^l by the Master, tlie 
Eev* TJtomas Coehiune, and examined the picturesque structure founded 
by Bobert Dudley iu 15S6 i also Uie ancient eliapel of St. James over the 
West Gote* formerly conneeted with the gild of St. George* and now used 
by the brothertiOod of the hospital. The great Hall, where, in 1017, 
James I, was sumptuously eiitertalned by Sir Fnlk^Grcvll* is now u&ed aa 
a brow-house and encumbered with eoaU 3 an unseemly mlaapprepriation 
which juBtiy called forth a lemonstrance from the Diahop of Osioi'd and 
Ml*. lSerei)foi-d Hope. 

At the Evening Meeting tbo Chair was tjiken by Sir JcuLU F* Boileaw, 
Hart. The foilowitig Memoirs were lead 

^ A biebory o£ the collegifltQ cliurch of Committee of tbs ■Wurwigkebiw Ifatv 
Sb. Msty at tV'wwielt, with num-eraua Hiat. aQ4 Arch. Sccifity* vpl. t. Bco al^o 
illualmtioae^ a ground plan, ptoji and Mr. Gou|[L liridinlB'B Descadptlon of Ss. 
viffw of the crypt, Ac., is giTan iu tha af&i'j’fj* Warwict, 4to.> with Sovga plates 
l^otleos of Cburebefl published, ■Ed 1S4T, of the Eosiiabniup caouuuieuts, 
uud<ai direobion of thn ArnLitcctm-^ 
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KotiGca of some romiLifl£ii,blE Bepulchrnl memorialfi of tlie thirteeutli aiid 
fo;irteonth ceftturieaj eiiating !□ Witwiclcahire. Ey Mr. M, Homieghb 
F. S.A. 

Tbe Ban of Konilworth (Dictoni tie Kejieltrorthft), Bj the Eev. J, 
RicHiBE GiiEEit^ MhAk Printed in this votume^ p. 277 . 


Wodneadajj July 2 Tt 

A Meeting tif the Hiaterical Section took place at the Court Houbo; 
Mr. ALESASJJEa UEflE^POiiD HoPEj F.S.A,, pio&ided. The drat 

Menioir velatoi to a euhjeot of groikt local iuteJ-OBt :— 

The Parliojoent of KeoiLworth. By tho lato Rev* CiiAni-Bs Hekby 
I lAiiTSHOiit'E^ M-A. Printed in this volume., p. 143, 

Thfl following Notes on the Bome&ctay Book for Warwickshire, by Mr* 
Ckaules TwahleT:, were then read by Mr. Burtt* 

The recent publication Ly Gevornniont of a fae^euniJe of Bomeadftj 
Book, is an inestiiofible boon te the ontii^uai'y, mid an important aid in 
studyieg the ptato of England at tlie period of the Gonijuest. Being 
iutoreated in the history of Dudley Oaatls, ataudiug on the confines of tho 
oourtiea of Worcetter and Stafford, and not far from the northern boavlcrs 
of Warwickshire, I investigated the nature and extent of tho latids held by 
William Fit® Ausoulf, tins owner of the castle at that time, and I found 
some curious mistakea in the Do'mesdaj survey, ivliioli misled Sir WiIlians 
Dugdale in his history of Warwickshire, and also Sampaon Erdeswick in 
kiB lii&t&ry of Stafrordaljiiia, Having ebseiTed tJtose disetepanoies 1 made 
note ef them, and have thought chat they might deserve the oocsideration 
cf the preBeut iDCOtEng- 

L William Fit^ Acseulf, beaidoa having eoiiisiderable pesaeasiona in 
other eouuties, had 15 lordships in Woreeatersliire, 5 in Warwickshire, and 
29 in Staftbrdsiiiro. Thc&c, 49 altogsther, lay around Dudley Castle, 
within a distance of from five Co eight miles. The houudanes of the tliree 
counties, in this iieLgiibourboud, are exceedingly irregular, and evidently 
wei-e 00 at the time O'f the aiirvey, Benicisnlaa ef each county ruaining 
one into the otticr, with isolated portions lying intei'inixed, cause great 
eoufusion. This disCttet forms part of the central w&tershed of England, 
with a stiff clay soil, exposed to oold winds, and is comparatively sterile. 
The more fertile valleys north and south of this ridge wore, do doubt, drat 
settled j and then poi-tions ef the central baiTcn ridge were from time to 
time occupied end rod aimed, and added te tiioae couatiss to whleh the 
settler belonged* All ihia was the occaaiOQ of greet eotifusion, nud wc find 
traces O'f it in tlie Domesday suivey. 

"2. The first thing 1 will nientiou is a mistake, wherefn the lordship ef 
EssEngton with land in Byshbury, being iu Cucdeiitotie I'Juudred in 
Btaffonlshire, held by Pita Au&eulf, and rightly included in the Ijat of his 
posssatieuB in that comity, Is iutrodnesd a second time into the Warwick^ 
shire list, aa will be seen Ly the full owing extracts 


‘ In STAivoMiBomBr 

' [q Gudclveatcin L^d. 

‘ Hogeri' ten. de W. (L ^ Wil]eimt> 
fifea Ansimlf) ii. hid. t're in JS^ahi^fiCoMe, 
T'la 6' iii. car. In d’nwj e' uns, at ii* 


‘'Ih‘WAUWICS niRB. 

* Ip Cudutvestuu L'A 
’W* Un. Kegof' LL Lid. in ^seji-eh- 
ffifonf. e* vi, afiT, la d^nio ef una 

at iir eervi et xv, vlll'i et iL bund’ ou' iii. 
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iervJj St IV. viH^i) on' ii. bord. b^ot itif car. Silvsi i. iHun. T^ et t’fltfV lat In 
caF. Silva L. leiu Pg et t'nijd' lit. In -Sia- 0^ unn V t're p'iinei^ Mi hand 

txipeaherit o’ n»ft v' Pr* p’tin' hvtic M. h. t'li’ h. VAStft’ Valujt et valet il SOl'.’ 
vaatn, o’ otti'iPOr Yaloit et valfit XX. EsoU J / 

‘ Golera oomitiaBa taauii.’ 

A etmilar eri'or occu ra ini th3 list of jundB “ Willi elm I filii Cot^bucioiij" 
at tba ctid of Tviiiohj an tlie Wai'^vietsbire Domea'day, is thu &niry :— 

* " In Onlvegton A 

'''Ids’ W. tan. 3ba aunt iri. Iiidea. rra VJ, car. In dL^nio e' una 

car. et ii. aen'i at silJ, Ttll'i fit vi. bnrd. cu* v. caf. Ini ii. ao' p’ti, Silva ii. louu. Pg 
bt dim. Ian. lafc. Yaluit 11LL. lab. KlllO^io Kxi:, aeld'. Ep’a do &:at’l'0 Cftln-’QiJlt’ banc fr-Jh.' 

" Tl^is is ChillEn^ton, -the Bent of tbs UtiTord family, vrhioh is altogether 
omitted in the Staft'ordshire Domesday* B\ii ErdeawLok rig'htly sutuiieefl 
the fact from other tvideueo, and Baja, ‘ Corhiaeion hold it uiidor the 
Biahop of Cheater,' whence it appeara that tho Bishop succeeded in 
ostabliahing his elaam meTitioned in Domesdfl.y. 

“ 3. Other mi^takos aiose froui tho conlbsion of the coontj houiidsi'ios 
above ftlludod to, and also from many places heiiiig nctuitlly ti'ansferrcd, 
after Ihc ConqueBt, from one county to another. Thus we laid that Fitss 
Ausculf had in Woioestor&hjro Domesday, amoeg otlier places* JSscelis, to 
wjiloh the Ber&i!?ict of ifcrcAciai belonged, and also Tl'^^nreiiis* These I 
believe to bo EehelB or Nechela, wUh Bordeslaj end Ciney, Ollon oc 
Oaken End, nil noiv in Warwickshire. Dugdale, not fiudLig theise places 
in tho Warwickshire Domesday, concluded that thoj weie altogeihoi' 
omitted i but, observing that they were part of the iuheritanee of the 
hanona of Dudley, he aui'anised that the two former woto part of Aston 
aaajkuor, naid tho latter comiooted with Sobhuli* Speakiug of Ecohols, 
Du^dale says : ^Of this place there is no mention at all in the Couqueior^s 
survey, foraHmotli as it waa then involved with Aston ; hut tito uaiite 
tEioreof, sdL Ncchd$, or l^cheis (for it is indifforoTitly writt&'n) diaeoveretli it 
to liave been a wood at first* Eobel signifying the same iti tho Germaai 
language {whereof Our ^aitoii is a bi'anelt) as in the LatiEke, 1 

am of opinion that one of the old harone of Dudley granted it, originally* 
unto one of the family of I^arlos.' (Hist. Warw* edit, iCob, p, 644.) And of 
Bordesicj lie says t * This being oi iglually a member of Aston, and there¬ 
with involvbd at tbo time of the Contiueror’a Buiwej* descended to the 
Somei'ics, barons of Dudley.’ (Hist, Wai'w* p, feptakiiiig of Oltun, in 

Warwickshire, Dngdale sayE : ‘ This, tbiougb ilic carmpt pronuncEation of' 
the vulgar, is now cailod OJcai and : but that it had its name after the 
plantation at Solihull is apparent enough from what I have formerly said i 
t]]»t of Woh^rli being waived, and thei'eupoii called the Old iottoi. But 
by this UQW nama of Cl^fcm 1 find no mention of it till 19 E. 1., upon tlie 
extent of tho lauds helonging to Roger de Someri, Bujou of Dudley, who 
was tliCn certified to havo one meatlow and a pasture hero at timt time.'' 
(Hist* Waiuv* p* fi03.) In Wcru^-clic Ausoulf had only half a hide, wblch 
agrees with the meadow and paatnro of the Someries* 

” 4, Upon looking at the population of soiuo of tire 3ordsbip.3 in Stnnlei 
Hundred, now fernsing part of Knightlow Hundred, it appeared that there 
was a dttLser populatEon than io Fiti Anaenlf’B lands, and 1 dotei'miiied to 
Compare the tvro together. 
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StanlBL Hundred couaiBted of tho follonm^ lordabijis ; 


iVttJnda 
1, StanJoL 

Sr Optooc, iind CLinenrcla . 
a. A&ceahot . 

4, Quatfla*. 

fir ’Wid^eOCQ r 

6r l^ai'iooi^. , , . 

7r MiJvti'tfiCifi 
8- Muitemo 
9r LauaiatOflO 
Iflr IfaweSjuM 
Hr 'Witaana 
I2r TacBsbi'oc . b 

ISr Erhm'bevift 

]4r UlcttaiOUe b r b 

Ifi. lladafard + 

IS, Lilliaiciua + 

17, CobidboiLa . , 

la, Weatoiia + i 

1^. BuibanliaUa , 

Rzotuna ' . . . 

£l. UlvrlcQtoBO—Uh'eBEcmc 

22. Ei'LOi(lun« 

23. Eft(Jecj)itoufl _ , 

24r Eil7£i£—,-Eiluai , + 

25r CoudouS'—Candelme 

S^, Sowa . . b . 


ilfpiJfl'jt N'at^a. 
Stanelaiglir 
XauiJ woiiibt 
AbIjciw. 

Leek WaottPO, 
Woadcote. 

Earicote, 

^ilTeidDO, 

MyiOn, 

Leamillgfian Eriora. 
Nuirbold Gomyo. 

Tswktbnook MfllDry. 
Herbeibury. 

UfSOUr 

Hftdfyifd SinielB. 
LilEin^jj^aa. 

(;iibbjnstfln. 
WEatonaublUS WetbslL 
EabealuiLl. 

Itj to u-□ c - L* LL [L9 mg K 
WDlEtau. 

Briliiden. 

ELlJieyr 

Caiiudori^ or CnlildOQ. 
Botif- 


To tboso 1 added tha following pkcee in tlie immediate BeigKbourbo&di 
to o<[uali£c the nuinbor of liidea of laud in the two districts :—■ 


Aticiant 

23, Idoi'tOLLG . p 
£$tr H LLulogeliam . 
SOr WapebeiEio 
3T, StiTitoaa , 
S’3r FraJiolictone 


JUacftj5'i4 JVflitwfc 
Mur ton. 

Honiaghim], 

IVftpaubuiy. 

S t ret ton-D n-Uuii Etn ora. 
ErnuktOn. 


** Thoso S 2 Im-dshipj containad altogeiLor about 123 hides,. vrJiilst Fitz 
Atisoiilf’a 40 lurdglitpa coctziined about 128 liidoa, Tho Warwiskaldre 
Ifluda bad 338 villnni, 236 bordadi, 3 & eervi, 4 nncilltC:, 2 militcs^ and 8 
prekbjtori, ninkio" n totJd of 717 atlultfi, all males except tlia 4 aocllrse. 
Fits Ausculf's lands Viad only 367 vjllani, 178 bordaili, 9 cotmaimip 50 
Bci'Tt^ 1 aiicitlaf 4 various, iiicluditig ^ mmafaloei'j’ and 7 preshyteri, making 
a total of 516 adults, against 717 of the Warwicksbire, 

" 5 . Tbe vaiiation in value betwrooii tlie time of Edward the Confessor 
and the period of Domesday is equally remarkable j fofj whilst Fitz 
Aueeulfs lands bad decreaBed from 43 pounds to 35 pounds 61 shillings, 
tlio Stoneleigb lauds had juoreased from 30 pounda 51 shdUngs to 44 
pounde 1 shillings between the two periods. 

■"* 6 . Dugdala infers the existence of a churcb, wherever a presb^tBr or 
priest IB mentioDed ia the sarvoy ; and, to sti'ongtheu this Infercuco, I 
would observe that in the eilsting churches of Stcneleigh, Eyton-on- 
Dunstnore^Wolston, and Church Dawford^ plaecsio each of whicli there was a 
presbyter mentioned h- Domesday, there are remnins of Anglo-Nariuau 
architecture. 
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" 7. In lookiTiig Uirongh tlio Warffickflliirc laiida, 1 obaciT^iJ tliat m 
several places In this nd^fcibDuirho(>cl there are threeValriea given iuetcad of 
tiro. In D&reiesdtty the value of tlie land in the tiiao of tlio Co-nfoesoj' and 
ita value at tJie time of the survey are Hinted. But lioi-o an mtermcdtate 
value ia iutredoeed* and it ia alwjLjt Ians tlaaii that of the Ctmfeaaor’s time. 
Frotti thift point of depreeaion it mlliosj and mo're tli an recovera itself by 
tlic time of the survey, ftad gciicmlJy renoheH a. value beyond that of the 
Coiifesa<U’’& time. The foltowing are iiistanoos:— 


M'ud^'TV Midsi- 

1. EL'biiL'be'i'ia HsxbQrhury I 


3. Ecburhario -, i 

A Utchetonis Ufton 4 

4. IladBif^iA Hjidfoi'd Siui'ele 5 

^ LenoiivgttxLLFBora 3 

0. MuitoDA Mybon 3 


V^ifiGBtpsr d^BEtiliaca Rqfts. YAlult 
Bsh modD iL Bot. 

T.l^lil. vail Cl. bdI. postil, sol. modo c. 

hiL lib. pDBt lx. Sol. modu o. aol. 
„ c. Boh post lx. bdI. niodo vE. lib. 
^ U bb 1. postxxv.BDh Bnodo uil. libr 
,1 ill- lib- poEit xL Bol. modo vi. lib. 

)x- libi 1. soh ii. ILb. 1x1’. bo 3. xviiki lib 


TotaU 1 


** All iheso plates lie contignouB to enteh other* TJiere were two others 
peaTj hut not immediately adjoinmg tbemj which underwent the same 
flnctuatbos. 


J}inK£idiL^ jSfjcfem UidiS. 

1. StntDiL SiiTttoa-on- 

IfaaBflijore 5 T.KK Tid, tii.lEh* po«t C. aol mDdo vi. lib. 

2. iritin&aiiOii* TYolston Jj j, ,, it aoLposfcXir wb modo c. eoL 

" It is di^calt to aceount satiafaetorilj for these fluetuationsj or to know 
tilt reaaon why they were recorded. 

“ Tiie atatomeiit rogarding tlie one htda pf land in Harhorbury, which 
belonged to tlie eliuroh of Coventry, that was wasted by the hinges 
armjf—' vasta ast per fixencrituiii RegiH:.*—may be the Bolution of the 
difficnityj and it may he further explained by tiio foltoiving extract from 
the Saxon Chronicle :—* Anno 1085. This year men said and reported ns 
oertain> tliat Canute* King of B&nmnrk, the son of King Sweyn, was 
coming hither, and that he designed to oonquer this land with the asRistance 
of Robert, Earl of Flatideis.* wlioae daughter he hud mamed. When King 
Williatu* who was then in Normandy* heard this, for England and Nor¬ 
mandy were Ijoth his, he hastened hither with a larger army of horse and 
foot* from Rcanoe and Brittany, than had ever arrived in tills land, ao that 
men wondered how the eonntry could feed them all. But the king liilleted 
tlie sold lei's upon hia subjects throughout the nation* aud they provided for 
them, every man aooording to the lend that he posseased, Atid the people 
flofferod much distress this year. * . , . . Afterwai'ds, when tho king liad 
received certain Inforruaticu tliat his enomies had hnsti atopped* aud tiiat 
they would not ho ahl& to proceed in tliis entei-priso* lie lot part of !ii& 
fotYCSi return to their own homes* and he kept part in this land tlirough tlie 
winter.* (San, Chron. p. 458* Bohn^a edit-) As* however, Williaua io^ned 
the cemniiBsiau for compiling the survey in the winter of tliat year* the 
timo wan hai'clly enough to ^Tow of tlie great increase in. valne which took 
place afiflc the period of deprcasioiL. Some allowance may bo made on the 
ground of stidet aceui'acy as to dates on tho part of the writer of tlio 
Cbrouiole, and, on tho part of the Commiaaioners, of a desire to make the 
beat appearance of a heuedcont effeot of the role of tho Conqtioror in thi* 
country.** 
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At tlie close of tlis Kfletiog, a large concourse proceeded to the Castle, 
hy the courteono pci-mTasi&ii of tho Earl of Warwick, who, with great kind- 
nesa, gave cvoi'y fnoillty of acccBs to all pofto of the fahne and of the 
dofoisfloa Ly which it tg BurrouiideiU hooft after cIsvaHj the Tisitorfl 
aBaemblcd in the inner eoni'ts where the Hev. Citarlus U. IlAitTsnoTiWB 
awaited them ; lig then proceeded to dclivar his DtSoonvse on the Arttdtce- 
tural fcatnreg [ind hUtory of the Csustle. lie aaid that he had often Jiad 
the pleasure of addressing the Archujological Institute on buildings of great 
iiiioroet, but he had ne’i'er felt it so difficidt to fulfil the teak allotted to him 
as on the present occasion^ heenusc the bnlldiug which they now saTr, was, 
heyond eoiuparison, the most remarkable ohjoct of the kind in the kingdom 
of Great Uricain, It was irapreasivc from tho style of its ai'chitocture ; 
tlm riel mess of the corhela that cnolrded the towers, tho cedars, and the 
eitemal dceotatioua combined, made up such a glowing picture, that lie 
felt at a loss to find suitable langnage to dcscrihe it- He would, liowevcr, 
commence bj detailing semo pjurtiouhirs of the early liistory of the build¬ 
ing. According to the ancient rolls, iu the IStEi Houry IL* the Castle wiie 
provisioned and garriBoiied at an expense of ;£10„ which, according to the 
pi'eseut value of money, would he about ^300* on hehalf of the king* Avho 
wjLsi contending ngiiinat bis son, and it remained in hia hands tlireo years, 
.lu SOtlr Henry II.* there wjjta paid to Eolthers intlto Cnetle n sum equivalent 
to j£500 at the proBent tirno- In the followi]ig yeai' the huildbg rcquireil 
con&iderftble repair, which cost about £50, and in Hie same year n large 
payment ’.vaa made to soldiers employed in its defence for tlie king* The 
5te;it occasion wdmn ajiy works were ciU'ried out at the Castle was In the 
Srd year of Richard I** but I'epaira to any great estoBt were not under¬ 
taken until tlie S/th of John. It was defended in that year for 35S days* 
the soldiers receiving pay at the rate of 2d. per day. In the 4Sth year of 
Henry ITT,, Wilhacn ila-udnit, Harl of ^Varwick, was surprised by the 
adhorentB of Simon do Moutfort, then holding Kenilworth, and tho walls of 
the Caatte were completely dcatroyed. So complete was tbo dovastation, 
that in 1315, S'th Edward II., it was returned in an inquisition as being 
worth notliing, Qieuptiugthu herbage iu the ditchefi, valu^ at 6fl. Sd, He 
abouM next allado to tln^hnllding which was entirely erected in tlic reigu of 
Edwaid HI* In 1S37* a new haildmg was coumienced, as in that year a 
license was grojited hy tho Ciwn to found a chantry cliapol in tho Castle. 
The documents of that dote are not very apccific* oml tJieiioforc their infor¬ 
mation k ooornaed. But in the reign of Edward III., Thomas Boaucliamp, 
Eaid of Warwicl:* wlioae monument is to ho Bson in tlio choir of St* Mary^s 
church, eOmmeuced tlic noble structure before tliem, Mr* Uartsliorno was 
tiiiablo to fitato dodiiitely ivhoTt it was begun, or when it was eemplcted, 
hut there was. some ground for supposing that it was finialicd in ISSO. It 
was unsatisfactory that he conldnot he precise upon tills point, hut he liod 
come to the eonclufeio-n that the worlr was not commenced hefore 1330^ or 
completed until about 13 SO. That left an interval of 50 yeai's to he Shod 
up* but this they were unable to do iu conaequeuoe of the absence of .doen- 
inentB relative to that period. He had found on the aumuiit of one of ihe 
towers a rude inscription, which was* in hia opinion* some slight eTidoneo. 
Ha had thus deciphered it:—K, E, —the thirtieth year of 

the reign of Edward HI* This was very unsafe evidence, he was ready to 
admit, but it was desirable to seize auy indication wSiicli might supply 
evidence, and Mr. UarEshorue had* however* sotue faith in that inscription* 
VOL, XJL , 3 O 
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He was of opinion that it was placed where he found it, to show tliat the 
tower was finished m the year 1357. The next feature to which he would 
alluile was the building of Guy’s Tower in 1394, by the second son of 
Tliumas Bcauchnnip, who had built the greater portion of the Castle. That 
information was derived from Sir William Dugdulc, and stated in his his¬ 
tory of Warwickshire. The Tower tras completed in the 17th Richat'd 
11., 1394, at a cost of £395 5 b. 2d. He must now hasten onwards 
between 200 and 300 years, to the reign of King James, when Fulke 
Qrcvillc, subsequently Lord llrooke, was the owner of the castle, and he 
spent £20,000 in making it habitable, and restoring it to its former import¬ 
ance. The ne.xt work alluded to was the noble entrance hall; Mr. Hartshurne 
was not prepared to state the precise time when it was built; neither, in con¬ 
sequence of its late age, is tliis pai-t of the fabric of any essential value to 
the antiquary. Coming down to a still later period, ho would allude to the 
judicious alterations made by the present Earl of Warwick, under the 
snperintendcnce of Mr. Salvin, by whom a considerable portion of the 
south-east comer, which was formerly perfectly useless, had been made 
habitable. Tliere were no particular military defences about the Castle, 
hut ho would call attention to the beauty of the masonry, the closeness of 
the joints, the fine dressing of the stones, the machiculaitons, and the corbels 
on the towers, the altitude and remarkable proportions of which tlicy could, 
only estimate by going to the base of it. 

The numerous visitors proceeded to the interior of the Castle; tlieir 
attention was invited by Mr. George Schaef, F.S.A., to the numemus 
portraits and pruductions of art which there supplied a subject for a dis¬ 
course replete irith tasteful criticism and iuformation. We regret that the 
limits of this notice do not permit us to offer a detailed statement of the 
observations made on the occasion by our talented friend. Before leaving 
tho Ball, the Bishop of Oxford expressed, on behalf of the Society, their 
In'gh sense of the kindness and courtesy of the Earl of W’arwick, which all 
who had sliared in the enjoyment so liberally extended to them on that day 
could not fail heartily to appreciate. 

Tho Rev. J. R, Guken expressed his wwh, before the Institute progressed 
to fresh scenes of antiquarian interest, to adrert hsiefly to the famous Guy, 
whose story hod been handed down os a myth of the dark ages. It might 
be well to consider that, whenever tlie same or very similar popular legends 
were found associated with more than one hero of olden times, there may 
probably have been a certain amount of truth in the dim tradition. It might 
deserve consideration that the renowned “ ealdorman ” of Mercia, Leofric, 
played an important port in the afifairs of the county about the time of the 
Conquest, and might certainly have performed the acts of prowess attri¬ 
buted to the mythical earl, Guy. It was, howevei*, a singular coincidence, 
that similar prodigious feats had been ascribed to Leofric’a contemporary, 
Simon, earl or ruler of Northumbria, the part of England where Guy’s con¬ 
flict with the dragon was said to have occun^ed. 

Mr. M. H. Bloxam remarked that he had considered the legend to have 
hoeti derived from a French romance of the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
iu the fourteenth century there was a metrical version of it in that 
language, the earliest version of the story, as he believed. At that time, 
Guy, or a prototype, was reputed to be a veritable living personage, bis 
sword and coat of moil having formed the subject of a bequest in 1369. In 
a Latin MS. of the fifteenth century at Magdalene College, Oxford, by 
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Glratil of CothttilI],* it ia related that th&re iras ft hattla between Guy and 
Bome other hero of ancient story, and Bomo Bueh contest vrag a matter of 
hiatoryj the weapons with whieh they fought being hung up in Winchester 
Cathedral after the Confllctr In the reign of nom^y VlII. a pension was 
granted for tlte eustody of Guy’s ** poiTidge-not/’ In early MSS., nnd in 
the history of The Rcnowucd Guy of WarwiolL” printed by Copland 
about 1550, no notice was taken of the tale of Guy'a ooufllot with.a duu 
cow, the firet reference to wiiicU wfta laade, Jio betievod, in the seventeenth 
eentury. Dr^ Cains, who wrote " De Boiinsi Cornlbus/’ about tlie year 
1552, mentioned having seen a bone of the cow, or at WarwiDlc 

Castle, ill the place wh&ro the arttis of Got were kept. He also affirmed 
that Ite had seen what was reported to he the blatle-bone of the same 
animal over tlie north gate at Kenilworth, a rib being also iising op in tlie 
chapel at Guy’s Cliff. In 163S the armour of Guy waa at Kcuiiwortli 
Castle j hia horac-aniiourH with hi a sword, dagger, and the " rih of the dun 
cow,^* ftt Wftrwioh. Hvolyii visited Warwiclc Oaatle in 1^54, and saw a 
two-hnndled aword, staff, horae-annour, and otlior telics of Guj.^^ The 
artnonr exhibited aa Guy^e eoaialsits of a baoinet of the time of Hdwajd 
in,, a braaet-plate, partly of the fifteenth century, and partly of the tiroea 
of JftOiea I.; the sword is of the reign of Henry VllL j and hla staff” 
ia an ftocient til ting-lance, wliich in itself is very earioag. Fair Feli¬ 
cia's alippers, are a. pair of footed StciTup irons of the fifteenth coutury, 
and the horee-ai'mour belong to the eame period. Mr, BEo-Vam concluded 
by saying that ho possessed the original blade-bone of the dun cow* but he 
mast admit that its similarity to a bona of a whale was remarkable. 

On (Quitting thO' castle, anumemus party set forth, on Lhc invitation of tlig 
noble Fresident* to visit Stoueleigh Abbey. The vestiges of the monastery 
are Comparatively few* Lord Leigh pointed oiut a gateway* with other re- 
mahia of the conrontual buildings, and also many valuable works of art in 
Lis possessiou* He also produeod a valuable Chartulary of the moaastery, 
and invited attention to some of the most remarkable deenmonts which 
throw ligEit On its early history. After partaking of Ills kind liospitallties^ 
the Master of Trinity GoHogo begged to eonvay, on hcljalf of the lu&iituto, 
their most hearty acknowledgment of the kindness skown towards the 
Society by their noble President and by Lady Leigh ; Dr, 'Whawall'a 
expreBsiona w^cre warmly seconded by Mr. Beresford Hope. Tire viaitora 
then took their leave, and proceeded, under the guidance of the Kev* C, H. 
Hard^UornCt to KeuilwO'r'tli. Tho plcturea^uo remaina of the castle, Mr. 
Hartshorne observed, are well worthy of the notice of the archieologist* 
even when compared with tho nohlo example of military arehitectare 
examined In tho earlier piu^I; of that day. It is supposed that the onstlo of 
Konilivorhh was built by the oliambeilaio of Henry I,* Goofli-oy do Glmton, 
Mr. Hartshorne wae unable to fix the precise date ; it might, however, he 
placed about 1123 or 1125. The next notice of the fortress oecuta on the 
groat Kell of the Pipe, 20 Hsu. TL 1174, when the castle was garnsoned 
hy a Strong foifcc which there remaiiied 77 days. To 110i the walls wsre 
ropairod at a cost of 26 k The next record is on the Sheriff’s Roll* 

at^ claims altentlou an givnig rise to specalatLoii whether the present keep 

* Printed hy Rftftifna* Chron. of Dnn- In ISSS Richard II, mada apeciai grant 
Btabia, t. ii. p, S!15. Sea of the of a auit of tapeatry at WHi'wict CujtLe, 

RoaiEmce of Gny in Waxton’s Eag, rapreaQDtmE the atory of Guy* to the 
PoDtiy, Eoet. iii.* and EUte'b Speoimana. Earl of Kant, 
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waa the work of Geoffrey de Clinton, in the twelfth century, or should be 
assigned to ICing John in tlio fourteenth and following yoiuTj of his reign, 
1203—1208. It is stated that no less a sum than 9371. 9s. was then 
expomletl; the particular buildings arc not specified ; the amount, however, 
of eipendiluro being considered, Mr. Ilartshorne inclined to believe that it 
may have been applied to tlie erection of the keep. He thought it impro¬ 
bable that the soft red sandstone used in the building should have been 
preserved from the twelfth century in so uninjured a state as we now see 
it. Ho doubted whether, in fact, the castle presents any work of so early 
a date ns that usually stated. On careful comparison of the ai'chitcctural 
features, and taking into consideration the three records above cited, he 
had come to the conclusion that the keep may have heon erected by King 
John. In the reign of Heiiiy III. we find many particulars recorded in 
regard to Kenilworth. That king was a great builder; he erected a 
chapel at Keailwoi*th in the third year of his reign ; and at a later time he 
made a considerable outlay ; he built great part of the outer walls in 1245, 
and also a tower, which had fallen. During the siege in 1265 tlie castle 
doubtless suffered. It was granted by Henry III. to Edmund, his second 
son, by whom it was held until liis death in 1295, when the castle passed 
by his bequest to Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, tvlio built the range from 
“ Lunn’s Tower ” to “ Mortimer’s Tower ; ” this portion ilr. Hartshorne 
believed to be the building mentioned in a document in the Duchy of 
Lancaster Office as began in 1314. Tlie castle was afterwards in possession 
of Henry, Eail of Laiicostor, until 1361, and it was hold by John of 
Gaunt from that time until 1390. About 1302, the hall was erected ; 20 
masons were then employed, doubtless upon that grand feature of the 
fabric, which Mr. llartsliorno proposed to designate **John of Gaunt’s 
Hall.” It is of Early Perpendicular style, similar to that of Trinity 
Church, Coventry. After various vicissitudos Kenilworth came into the 
king’s hands, and subsequently it was the property of the Earl of Leicester. 
The “ Swan Tower” was built in 1563. In concluding bis discourse Mr. 
Ilartsbome adverted to the interesting coincidence, that, on Uiat very day, 
in 1575, Queen Elizabeth quitted the castle, after “ enjoying princely 
pleasure ” during seventeen days spent in the sumptuous hospitalities 
there celebrated in her honor by the Earl of Leicester. 

The thanks of the Society having been offered to Mr. Ilort-shorno, whose 
exertions bad esscnthilly contributed to their* gratification throughout the 
day, the Rgy. W, F. Bickmore, vicar of Kenilworth, offered a few observa¬ 
tions, and produced an old register, bv which it appeared tliat Cromwell’s 
soldiers lodged in the church in 1645. Mr. Bickmore said that he had 
found no record of any assault of the castlo ot that period, but he pointed 
out certain mounds near tho approach, upon which, according to tradition, 
Cromwell Imd planted his cannon. After visiting tho church and vicarage 
tho party roturned to Warwick. 

Thursday, July 28. 

This day was reserved for an excursion to Coventry. On arriving at St. 
Mary's Hall, the visitors were welcomed by the Mayor (Mr. Minster), and 
the chief members of the Corporation. A collodion of documents, auto¬ 
graph letters, ancient registers of the civic companies, curious seals, with 
many relics of local interest, were arranged in tho Hall. A congratulatory^ 
address was delivered by the Mayor, in which be alluded to the archmolo-’ 
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gtcftl aUrMtiotiB of Coventry, the a.ncient buildings thrown open to itiapeo- 
tioa, and tlie Talunblo miiuioipiLl evidonecaT now in com'ac of fu'mnj^omont 
by Dr. Jotikaoii Howard and Mr. Doggett. The thanks of the Soeiety 
wore wfti'inly oaproBsed by Lord Neaves acid Mr. Eeresfond Hope. Ifr. 
Blo.'tara also spoke at seme lecgEti in lefcnenco to paintlnga and objects of 
intei'eBt hi the Hal], and he alluded to certain loeaL celebrltiea. 

The vJsitci's ptoccoded to St. Mldliaol’s Churoh^ a ttL-ueduro of the 
fifteenth century which justly called forth tlie eulogies of Sir Christopher 
Wron, Mr, BloJCftm, hfr. Bereaford Hope> and Mr+ Sfcidmore ofiered somo 
remai'ks on the ai'chltcetui'a! features. In tbia Chui'ch the ** Coventry 
Mysteries " ircre performed ; some of the dresses used in tboae remarkable 
aconi&eiitertaEnmonts eaUtt fts Mr. Bloiatn remarl; edt in the collettion of 
Warwickshire I'ches formed by the late Mr. Staunton, at Long-bridge. 

Tbo remains of tlie Cathedral were next examined ; they are situated 
in a cliei'chyard close to Trinity Church* and wore ojipoeod to view in 
1S59, ULider the direction of the late Mr. Murray, arehEteot of the Blue 
Coat School, which wae partly er&cted on the CatlieJral foundation. They 
Lave been assigned to the ttiivteentli or early part of the fourteenth cen* 
tury, and eonaiat cliiefliy of portions -of tbo wMt front and of a tower, and 
part of tbo oava. The diocese of Lielifield wns originally eailed the bisliopric 
of Mercia, the see was afterwards ostahhsbed in ■GSQ at Licbiiyldi reffloved 
in lOIo to ChiGator* and thence to Coventry in 1102. After the death 
of Bishop Hob ert do Lmteseyi 1117, the tea iva& eominonly denominated 
that of Coventry and Lichfield. The anoieut Cathedral may probably 
havo boon demolished when tbe Act of Parliament, 33 Henry VJII.* 
after the disBoktiOii of the ftriory of Covautiy* made the Doen and Chaptep 
of Lichfield tlie sole Chaptbr for tlie Bishop. We are iudehted to Mr. E. W» 
G^^d wi ti* E. S. A. j who k ind lyaecompauied the visi¬ 
tors in their inTestigut ton of the rehca of this 
terestiiig fabric, for the following notes and for 
a sootlon of tlie buse^meuldiug. 

“ The remains of Coventry Cathedral are of 
the Xiiith century ; they consist of tlie W, 

■wall and portions of the N. and S. tower walls, 
the latter being about lO/t., the former about 
30 ft. in height. The western facade wag 
divided into five bays, namel^, a nave with H. 
and £. aisles, and towers oeeupying Uie exter¬ 
nal bftyg, lit Wells. The low'er part of all 
the -western responds and the jambs of the 
great west doorway remain, us also tlie greater 
part of the bases of the tower. The angles 
of the latter and of the nave ware occupied by 
ofiEagoual turrets sot diagonally, or with the 
angle in front. There are remains of sfair- 
casea in the tower tun'ets* The great base- 
molding of the W. front temarkably bold 
and effccEive. In tbe accompanyhjg section 
(sco wocd-out) the three gradstiona of tlope. A* 

15* C, which give this base such power,are shown by dotted lines/ 



3 Soma dheuBsion (uxjw a? to the leveLR; the lower eourscfl of mMonry 
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Trinity Church was next inspected; the elaborate stone pulpit is un¬ 
equaled by any in the kingdom; it is belieTed that it was originally enriched 
with ornaments formed of the precious metals. The Tisitora then pro¬ 
ceeded to the Courent of White Friars, the dormitories, ambulatory, and 
other buildings of the livth century, noticing the oval window from which, 
according to tradition. Queen Elizabeth, in no complimentary rhyme end¬ 
ing “ Good lack ! what fools yc be,” responded to the loyal address of her 
Hegos of Coventry, Mr. Bloxam gave a very intei-esting explanation of 
the details of conventual arrangement, and ho remarked that the White 
Friars present the most remarkable features to bo found in any of the 
ancient buildings of Coventry. 

In the evening a Conversazione was held in the Museum of the Institute 
at the Corn Exchange, whero the collection, tastefully arranged by Mr. 
Charles Tucker, was again viewed with great satisfaction. 

Friday, July 29. 

At an early hour the archaeologists set forth by special train for Lichfield, 
where they were received at the Guild Hall by the Mayor and Corporation. 
Here Pbofrssok Willis delivered lus lecture on the Architectural History 
of the Cathedral, preliminary to a proposed examination of the structure 
under hU guidance in the afternoon. He specially adverted to tlie remark¬ 
able evidence regarding the earlier arrangements of the Cathedral, brought 
to light in the course of works of restoration in 1860, under Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s direction. They have been detailed in the Professor’s memoir iu 
this Journal, voL xviii. pp. 1—24. 

A memoir was also read by the late Mr. Charles Wirstok, on Painted 
Gloss in Lichfield Cathedral, originally in the Abbey of Herckenrode iu 
Flanders. Printed in this volume, p. 193. 

On the return of the excursionists to Warwick, a meeting took place, at 
which the chair was taken by the Hhan of Chichester. The following 
communications wore read ;— 

Notices of examples of Decorative Mosaic pavements, chiefly on the 
Continent. By Robert Wollaston, Esq., M.D. 

Observations on Incised Markings occuning upon certain rocks in 
Northumberland, and likewise in Argylesbire and the County Kerry. By 
the Rev. J. Colunowood Brccb, LL.D., F.ft.A. This memoir was pro¬ 
fusely illustrated by drawings executed by Mr. Mossmak, by direction of 
the late Duke of Northumberland, and exhibited by his Grace’s kind per- 
missiott.* 


Saturday, July 30. 

A Meeting of the Historical Section took place at ten o’clock. The 


with the pliath*coarse, pass aubiter- 
ruptedlj along the iaiide of the W, wall, 
so that the eiU of the doorway is 2 ft. or 
S it. above the floor of the navei Mr. 
Godwin thoughL however, that the steps 
which seem to have led down into the 
nave would then, as now, be fixed after 
the building was roofed in, and the 


masons would build their work independ¬ 
ent of these stone fittings. 

* See notices of these siogular vestiges 
in this volumev PP* SV*, 163, anie, and a 
paper by Mr. George Tate, F.G.S., Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Berwickshire Naturidists* 
Club, voL V. p. 187, where almost all the 
Korthumbrian examplee ore figured. 
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chair was taken by the T-ery Rct. the Dean ef CHtouESTEn* P.H.S- 
The following Myinoirs were read 

UosGobcl, fiui the Memorable Eacape of Charles IL Bj the E-gt. 
CIrEOR{?E DojiPi 

The Life and Titnos of John dc Sti^atfonJj Archbiahop of Ganterbatys in 
the reign of Edward IJL, 1333—134Bn By the Dean of CncCHEarEa. 
This valuable inemoir on a very diALingnished nativo of Warwicli&hire has 
Bubaequently been published by Dr. Hook, in bia Litcs of the Arckbishepe 
of Ciitilerbnrjj vol. iv. 

In the afternoon the membera with tlieir friend a set forth for Stratford- 
Oil-A von ; oa their road thither they yieited Cbarleoote, the ancient seat of 
the Lueyfamity, deacecdjuits of Sb' Tltoiaas Lucy, whose name is asacciatad 
with the histoi'j of Shakeapeare. 

On arriving at Stratford, tlio party were coni'leonialy receifod at the 
Churek by the Vicar, the Eev, Granvsllfl^ who gave & short accoont 

of tlie eollegiate fouedatiOTi, and of certain architectyml points of interest, 
Mr. Bereafo'rcl Hope, II r. B. T'crj'eyd and Mr. Severn Walker offered aome 
observations on tko fabrio and the peculiar arrangements ftOimeetcd with 
itn ancient collegiate character. The Vicar pointed out in the rogiaters the 
entrloa of the baptism and death of Shakespeare, and, at the request of 
Mr. Bereeford Hope^ be dcforibed the proccediTig to which much exception 
bad hecn taken in regard to the re-coloiiag of the bast of the great 
di'amatiat; it liad been done under bia iLumodlate direcLionej ou the recnovnl 
of the Btonc color, with which It had been coveixid, diatincE traces of the 
original coloring appeared, and the colora had been, carefully reetortjd. 
There were fow peraoBB, Mr, ■Grajivlllo believed, wlie now entertained any 
objection to the renovation thus adopted, in erdci‘ to preaervo aa preoiiety aa 
pofisiblo tire a&pect and character of the original condition of that procioua 
memoriah 

The viaitora proeeeded to the Guild Hall, to the Chapel of the Holy Cross, 
to the site of New Place, where Shakespeare paeeed the later day* of his 
life, and to his birLh-pltico, wbero oumeroua relies of tbo “ imtnortal hard 
have been deposited. They were accompanied in these interesting ejplora- 
tioHs by tbo Mayor of Stratford, Mr. Flower, and by some mombera of 
the Corporation ; their obliging attentions conEributod much to the general 
gratldoation. A largo aeries of valuable dooumenta was arranged for 
iiiepeotiou through the ohllging care of Mr, HaUiwell, On inking leave, n 
vote of eoiidial actno^ylodgment waa propoacd by Mr. Berosferd Hope. 

A ConveraiiBione at the Museum of the Institute Concluded the varied 
occupatious of a very agi-eeable week of toeial enjoyment, 

Monday^ August 1» 

A Meeting of the Section of Antiquities waa held under the prc&idehcy 
of the Hon. Lord Heaves. Ths following Metnoir* woro r&ad :— 

Kototi on Warwickshire Nomismatica, the Miota of Warwick, Coventry, 
and Tam worth. By Ifr, Euwaud Haweina, F. S.A, 

Observations on the Limits of the British Town of Geasivelanuus. witbiii 
which St, Albans now atands. By Mr. Sahoel Sharpe, eoDamunicated 
threugh Mr. James Yates, F.B.S, 

Notice of ** The Black Book " preaerved am on gat the mnnLmoutB of tho 
Corporation of Warwick, By Mr. G+ T. Robinson. 
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“ On the Bust, Porti-aits, and Monument of Shakspcre.” By Mr. E. T. 

Cam. 

In the afternoon an excursion took place to tho ancient stronghold of the 
Clintons, Maxtokc Castle. Coleshill Church was visited on tlio road to 
that place. Mr. Godwin here kindly took the part of cicerone ; ho observed 
tliat it ia a Decorated church, enlarged westwards in tho Perpendicular 
period, as shown by the piers where the two styles meet, the western 
responds of the Decorated church having been left. Tho roofs and win¬ 
dows, seemingly in Decorated stylo, are of the later time, the old work having 
been copied only in the roof of the nave. During recent restorations 
foundations of Uio Norman church were found within the lino of the Deco¬ 
rated arcade of the nave, but at present the only relic of that age is a richly 
sculptured font, figured in Parker’s Glossary of Architecture. There ai-e 
two efSgics of knights, date thirteenth century, and several tombs of the 
Digby family.* In the centre of the moi'kct-place at Coloahlll may he seen 
a kind of pillory, with irons for fastening an offender to tlie whipping post, 
and a platform for the exposure of criminals. The post has been used, 
as Mr, Godwin stated, within the last 75 years, in a cose of assault and 
drunkenness. 

At Moxtoke Castle the guests were very courteously welcomed, in the 
absence of Mr. Fetherston-Dilke through illness, by Mr. John Fetherston, 
who had pi'ovided most hospitably for their entertainment. At the close of 
the collation which had been prepared in a spacious marquee, tho healths 
of Mr. Dilke and his obliging representative on this occasion were proposed 
by Lord Neavos. A memoir was read, on tlie Ai'chitecture of tho Castle 
and its historical associations, prepared by tho present owner of this 
picturesque example of the baronial residence when the stem requirements 
of defence became in some degree modified. Wo hope to bo enabled here¬ 
after to give Mr. Dilko’s memoir on this stimeture. The following notes, 
for which we are iudobted to Mr. Edward W. Godwin, by whom the visitors 
were accompanied in their examination of the building, cannot fail to 
prove acceptable. Maitoko Castle is essentially a fortified house, not 
a castle in the mcdlmval sense of tho word. The outer wall, enclosing a 
space of about 180 ft. by 168, is 5 ft. in thickness; at the angles arc 
octagonal towel's, about 28 ft. in diameter, and projecting so as nearly to 
door tlie inner angle fomied by the mam walls. In tho centre of tho east 
wall projects a gateway of two bays, the entrance being flanked by 
octagonal turrets. The chief apartments were on the west side ; the hall 
stood in the •centre of this side, immediately opposite the gateway. The 
upper rooms of both the towers and tho gateway were dwelling-rooms. No 
care seems to have been taken to confine the look-out to tho inner court. 
The broad tracoried six-light window of tho chapel and the tall two-light 
windows of the hall look out upon the moat. Many of tho tower windows 
are of two lights, transomed and seated, and do not appear to have been 
designed for defence. Indeed, the more wo examine this fourteenth cen¬ 
tury example of domestic architecture, the more evident it is how completely 


* Tho small braasos of two vienra of 
Colcabill, in the spacious Perpendicular 
cbsDoel, deserve notice as dated; one, 
William Abell, 1500, veeted- in a oha- 
table; the other, Sir John Fenton, de¬ 


ceased in 1506, ''whoee soul Joeus par¬ 
don.’’ Ho appears robed in the Qane\'a 
gown, the Bible in his left hand; tlie 
familiar prayer for the deceased is here 
retained. 
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its aroliitect devoted attention not to military requirements but to domestic 
comfort. If it were not for the crenellated wall, which almost every manor- 
house of any importance possessed, and the gatehouse, which is scarcely 
more warlike-looking than some of the old hospital and college gateways, 
there is nothing to place Maxtoke in the rank of castles. However, 
attention slionid be directed to certain details, such ns the grooves in the 
merlons for the shutter rods (see Viollct le Due, Diet, de I'Archit., vol. iv. 
pp. 3b2, 889), the ironwork of the gates with' devices of the Stafford 
family, and the heraldic tiles, removed in mas.ses to form the floors of the 
beer collar and offices. The groining of the N.W, tower is good. The 
chapel window is unusually large, and has a raking cill rising uorlhwai'ds, 
clearly marking the line of stairs from the hall on the south to the solar or 
upper room on the north of the chapel. The charm of Maxtoke is the 
completeness and admirable proportions of the whole design. Its plan 
reminds us more of some of the Prench chateaux than of the English castle 
or even manor-house. The chateau at Bury, near Blois, presents a very 
similar general arrangement.” ‘ 

After the examination of the Castle the adjacent remains of Maxtoke 
Priory, founded in 1331 by William de Clinton, were visited. Mr. Godwin 
pointed out the general plan ; the structure was a cross-church with a 
cloister on the north ; the greater part of the tower, rising from the inter¬ 
section of the cross, remains. It is a flne piece of plain architecture, in 
long sloping set-oSs from the square to the octagon, having a noble effect. 
The remains of the church ai*e of two dates; the earliest work, of the Xlllth 
century, is seen in the moulded jamb of one of the chancel windows and in 
the chancel arch ; the tower seems to have been inserted about 1350, the 
junction of the tower-piers with the old chancel arch-piers being distinctly 
marked. The gateway is in good preservation ; the gate retains the old 
iron hinges ; one of them is figured in Parker’s Gloss. Arch., pi. 65. 
After inspecting the Priors’ Lodgings, and some curions vestiges of armorial 
bearings in one of the chambers, given by Dugdale, the excursionists 
returned to Warwick through Packin^n Park, by the obliging permission 
of the Earl of Aylesford. 


Tuesday, August 2. 

The Annual Meeting to receive the Report of the Auditors with that of 
the Central Committee, and for other affairs of tlie Society, was held at 
the Court House. The Chair was taken by Mr. Bbresford Hope. 

The Report of the Auditors for 1863 (printed at page 191 in this volume), 
and also the following Report of the Committee, were read by Mr. Burtt; 
both were unanimously adopted. 

At tlie termination of another year, and of another of those local gather¬ 
ings whioh seem to prove increasingly acceptable to the votaries of archaeo¬ 
logical research, the Central Committee may indulge in a retrospect of 


* Mr. Fetbenion callad attention to 
some fragments lately dug up, oousUting 
of a broken capital of a nook-shaft, pox^ 
tion of a ba«e to the same, and a piece 
apparently of an arobivolt. They seem 
to belong to a lata period in the transi¬ 
tion from Norman to Early English, and 
may bs relics of some earlier fabric of 

VOL. xir. 


the close of the twelfth centuir. The 
lioense to crenellate was granted to the 
Earl of Huntingdon, 19 Edw. IIL, but 
there may have'been an earlier reeidcnce 
at Maxtoke. A desotiprion of the exist- 
iog castle is given in Parker's Domestio 
Architecture, xiv. Century, p. 246. 
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unusual interest as regards the pi*ogresB of the Institute. In former years, 
vrhen called upon, in accordance with nccnstonied usage, to pass in review 
the advance of the Society’s efforts and influence, the progress of archaeo¬ 
logical science, or the results of conservative endeavors for the preservation 
of National Monuments, the retrospect has been limited to a single year ; 
tlie Committee has not only now, however, to congmtulate tho members on 
the success which has marked the course of their proceedings since their lost 
assembly, held so pleasurably under the auspices of the Marquess Camden. 
At the termination of twenty years, during wliich the purpose of the Insti¬ 
tute has been steadily and advantageously sustained, the Committee cannot 
refrain from inviting the members to share in the satisfaction with which 
they look back upon the series of annual assemhlies held during that period 
in the chief cities of tl>6 Empire,—the growtli of public sympathy in objects 
for which the Society was instituted,—the establishment of kindred pro¬ 
vincial Societies and of Museums which have been among the results of 
these archaeological congresses, and tho general promotion of intelligent 
interest in historical and antiquarian researches. In these days of periodical 
celebrations, with the recent recollection of the Tercentenary associated 
with the greatest name in the annals of English Literature, the Institute 
also may now, on the banks of Avon, enjoy their viceuary celebration. 

In tbo review, however, which the Committee are called upon to offer of 
the year elapsed since the Society assembled under the walls of Rochester 
Castle, there are circumstances claiming special gratulation. At that time 
the loss which the Society had sustain^ through tlie lamented decease of 
tlieir enlightened and generous Patron, the Prince Consort, was fresh in 
remembrance. The Cummlttco then hailed with grateful satisfaction tho 
continued evidence of Royal favor and encouragement, in her Majesty’s 
gracious permission tliat the Museum formed at Rochester should be 
enriched with valuable objects from the Royal collection at Windsor Castle. 
During the last Session, U.R.II. the Prince of Wales has been pleased to 
signify his assent to become the Patron of tlie Institute in the place of his 
Isnieuted father—an evidence of the favorable consideration of the Prince, 
shewn also by his presentation to the Library of the Institute of a work 
which be had caused to bo printed, descriptive of certain antiquities dis- 
intened in Egypt in excavations made under tho supervision of liis Royal 
Highness, during his recent Tour in the East. 

Theprogress of archaeological science has been marked in a striking 
degree since the meeting in Kent in the previous year. Among important 
subjects of investigation, of the greatest interest alike to tho geologist and 
to the antiquary, the discoveries of vestiges of primeval Man in the tertiary 
strata, and also in caverns and other unexplored depositories, have claimed 
the attention of ethnologists throughout Europe. -The researchesin France 
by M. Lartet and Mr. Henry Christy have developed in certain ossiferous 
caves facta of remarkable character; their recent explorations in the 
ancient province of Pdrigord, connected with a remote prehistoric period 
when the reindeer seems to have existed in Southern France, have opened 
out a frosh ground of curions speculation. However valuable these relics 
may be, those lately secured for the British Museum through' the agency 
of Professor Owen, from the Bruniquel cave in the South of Fi'ance, 
are of even greater importance, particularly as with the extensive series of 
weapons and implements of bone, speai-s, harpoons, and tbo like, a number 
of human crania have been obtained, which may supply, through the akill 
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of the ■coiflpftrative anatomiaty a clue to the race and lha p&nod to whiieh 
thyiio retoai'kalile nemaine should ha assign cl. 

In our oira country a fresli proof of tha Iiboral encouragisineiit ofai'chajo- 
lo^leal resasi’oh sVio^n by the Duke of Northurnberland claims anew an 
cxpL^asaion of nini'ked antiafaationH His Gi'acai to whom nro owo tho aocu- 
rato SwiTOyB of tho Homan Wall and of nuincroua early antiijuiLias m tha 
Korthorn OonatioB, akill'allj Bucroyed by Mr. MacLaudilaOH had directed his 
attcutiDiij nearly ten yaai '3 Binoe^ to the circular markings inoLflad Upon 
i-ockg in tha Ticinity of tlie CheviotB, hrst hroiight under the notice of the 
luBtituto hy^Q Rqv. 'William G 1*000woil at the moating at Nawcostle in 
During tlie lnatautxininli.Es Grace hasdEnected accxirate drawEnga ia 
he tahen of all asamplas of theie. nfijgterious marhlngft^ tho import of which 
Laa not boon cxplamed ; he has cauaed them to be engraved^ in order to 
hrTng so curious a subject before the arohaeologista of Europe. At tlio 
tneatixig of tlio Institute in London in December^ tbe dru^lnga wera 
eibibitei, with tbe permlsaion of the Duke^ hy Dr. ColllngTTOod Bruce, who 
explained tlio eliiof featuree of this very curEOua dlacovoiy j it has suh- 
a&CLUOiitly been ascertainod that similar roclt-markinge exist abundantly in 
ArgyllBliire, na shoivn by drairinga and facsiniiics for wbieh tha In&tJtote 
baa been indebted to Mr. Davenport Gi'abauQ, amd al&oin tlicGounty Kcny : 
of tbe latter an account by the Very Rev. Dean Graves will be pohlishod hy 
tha Royal Irieli Academy. 

The Committee have not conatderad it oxpedient in the past season to 
coTitiDue tho special exhibiEons, which had been comm odiously carrEed oot 
durEng previous years in the spaeioue apartmeatg in Suffolk-streefc. Tiie 
present offfiee of the Institute in Eurlington Gardens, secured last Julyi haa 
proved eonvonient as & central and mere quiet position than the crowdeii 
thoroughfare in whEch the fnatitola lind for eome years been loouted- 
Through the courtesy of tho Arundel Society, whose more extensive apart* 
mcxbta aro closely adjaeellt^, the monthly meetinga of the Institute, whicli 
had proved unusually attractive and numerousil' attended, liavo been 
occasion ally held in the Meeting llooin of the Aruodd Society, In no 
fornter year has so copious a provieion of valuable comnaxuiications been 
Tccctvcd on thCES oooaaioxis, and the Committee cannot omit to advert with 
aatUfaction to the continued goodwill nod liberal couiideueo with which 
precious objects of antiquity and art liave been entimsted for the inspection 
of the members. 

The I'esoardies hy individual archnoologiats und monibcra cf the Tustitutc 
have been prosecuted xvitli frei^h activity: we may refer to the notices of 
primeval relics iw Wilts and Llampsliii^ mndo kticwu by Mr, Steveos and 
Dr, Bluclimoi'c ; to discoveries of Rotnaii remains announeed by Mr,. Fer- 
gUBcn of Carlisle^ by Mr. Colqnhovnij and Mr. Ambroae Fctyulcr ; to the 
lion* WiUmm Bianlay the Society has oUo beaii indebtod for the results of 
Lis very ourioua explorations in Anglcaea among tlie dwelUoga of a very 
ancient race. TIjo Director of the Musoum of Artillery at Woolwich^ 
General Lefroy, has, with constant courtesy, contributed to our gratilica¬ 
tion, pot only from the iustructivc collection lately arranged in tlia Rijtnnda 
under his directions, but in bringing befora the Society valuable relics from 
tbe Lake Dwellings in Switzerland, and tbe curloofl massive artillery O'! 
tlm time of Henry VI. Jaft by tbe EnghBh forcea after the siege of Mont 
St- Michel ill 1423 - The reyentlv completed official Catalogue of the 
Museum at "Woolvvijch has boon produced uodur Genoral L&froy'a caroj and 
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it forms a valuable guide to the information which ho has so successfully 
sought to combine in that depository. 

An extensire Museum has been organised at Salisbury during the last 
year, and an instructive catalogue prepared through the exertions of Mr. 
Nightingalo, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Osmond, Dr. Blackmorc, and other able 
felluvr-laborers, who have rendered the collection one of the most valuable 
in this country, more particularly in primeval relics, antiquities of flint 
^m the drift, and other objects of the stone period, as also in relics of 
bronze, and in the varied illustrations of meditoval manners and miscella¬ 
neous objects collected at Salisbiuy by Mr. Brodle. Th^H^alisbury and 
South Wilts Museum is established on a permanent footing m commodious 
premises, under the control of the Town Council as trustees ; it will doubt¬ 
less in a few years become, in a district so rich in ancient remaius, a 
collection of unrivalled interest and instructive character. 

It has constantly been the endeavor of the Committee to exercise a con¬ 
servative influence, so for as may be practicable, in any case when public 
monuments or ancient remmns may bo threatened with injury. On a 
recent occasion tbeir attention was strongly invited to the destructive pro¬ 
ject, stated to be in contemplation by the Eastern Counties Railway Com¬ 
pany, to carry a branch line between two of tho sepulchral hills at Bai't- 
low in Essex, cutting away tho base, and recklessly injuring those almost 
unique grave-mounds, the interesting nature of which was set forth by the 
late Mr. Gage Rokewode in the Arcbssologla. It would be unnecessary to 
enter into any detail of the measures taken by the Committee of the Insti¬ 
tute, or tho correspondence with directors and engineers ; the urgent 
remonstrances against so needless an act of Yaudaliam wero met with 
extreme courtesy, but it proved too late to effect anything beyond a trifling 
ebango in the course of tho lino, the Act of Parliament having been 
obtained and the conveyance of the land completed, before notice was given 
to Ute Institute of the impending evil. It can only be regi’ettcd tliat the 
attention, either of iufli|»ntial residents near the spot, who professed tliom- 
selves interested in the preservation of historical monuments, or of the 
Archaeological Society of the county, which occupied so influential a position 
under our lamented friend Lord Braybrookc, had not been aroused before 
it was too late, and when the intervention of individual influence, or the appeal 
of the Institute, could no longer bo available. It was truly observed by 
one who addressed himself strenuously to tho rescue of the Bartlow Hills, 
tliat it is an idle mockery to call upon the highest medical skill when the 
patient is tn exireinu. If the band of the destroyer has not been eflcctually 
arrested in this occasion, it was through want of timely information, which 
might doubtless have insured a result satisfactory to all who take interest 
in preserving such memorials of bygone ages. . 

In the retrospect of another year the Committee must again with regret 
enumerate tlie frequent losses which the Society has sustained dunng that 
brief period. Among some of the most valued of tlieir oai-ly coadjutors, by 
whose sympathy and assistance the earlier days of the Institute wero con¬ 
stantly cheered, must be mentioned the late Professor Cockerell, for some 
years a member of the Central Committee, and whose accomplished taste 
will be held in honored remembrance, more particularly by those who 
listened to liis elucidatiouB of tlie works and genius of William of Wyke- 
ham, at the Winchester meeting in 1845, or to his discourses on the 
sculptures in Lincoln Cathedral and tho Chapter House at Salisbury. In 
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the ajime ferei«o&t rimk of long-tried frieoda, iioiy no more, maj be men- 
tioned the venei^atb descend ant and tlie parent of erobneulogToal irorthlea, 
Mr. 3Jowycr Klohola, one of tbc last acts of whose lengEhaijed Itfe^ devoted 
to literature and the anti q_ui ties of hi a Country, waa. a proof of hia conataiit 
interest in the affairs of the Iii^titnte± hy aiding their researchea into 
Kentiah archaeology at the Eoeheater meeting. With hearty sorrow nuiut 
the iuBcnovy of cur late excellent friend in Northajnptou&hirSt the Eev* 
ThoiQQaa James of Thcddingwarth* ha chenshed t able erpoaition of the 
hiatory and arcbneology of his county, which inaugurated the proceedings 
of the meeting at Peterborough in ] S01, is without parallel in tLc reTninia- 
cences of our annual gatherings. The Society will gratefully loeall the 
kindly encouragement of the Bishop of Feterhoroagh* patron of that 
meeting, whose lengthened career of usefulness hjia lately tenpoiuaied- 
Among other supporters and fi'Eends of pnevio-us ye&rs fiBsofliated with 
the ciertious of the luHtitute in the promotion of ard^aeoloigical knowledge, 
and whose recant removal muat "be recorded with rsgret, ai'e, the Van, 
Ai'chdeacon of Hereford ; the acoompljghed bibllogi’apiiat and antiquary, 
Mr. Botfield, whose courteous assistance and resources were long atid 
cord tally given in aiieouragement of our purpose ; Mr, 0^ Peace Pratt, for 
Bovoral years a member of the Ccmniittae, and a oonstaut attccidaut at our 
meetings ; Mr. Hichard Falk oner, of Beviaes ; also a cordial friend from 
the ccuimcueement, the lamented Mr, "William. Salt, eminent as a collector 
of Scaffordsliira topographical matei'ials; Mr, Eohei't Biddulph Phillips, a 
name of honorable repute as an intelligent inquirer into the Listory and 
ancicEit vestiges of IJaicfordahiro ; the Hon, aad Kev, Richard Cuai, 
brother of tho nobla president of our meeting at Lincoln, Lord Brownlow, 
whose enceumgemoiit enhanced fhe gratiftcatieu of tlie wclcomo whioh the 
luetitutc found in liie county iu 1S4S. In this list of lessee of anliquarian 
fellowdaborers, aomc of whom are numbered acnong tho&f earliest in the 
ranks, when, twenty years since, tlse iiicipieiit purpose of the Sooioty was 
inaugurated, a few frlenda of more rccenc times Alll renjain unmeutioned ; 
Mr, George Woutworth, one of the Joeal aecretarics for YorkthitB, indefa¬ 
tigable in his inveEtigations of family history ami topogrnjihical loi'o ia the 
stores of his aooeairal mauimenta at Woolley ; Mr. Thomas Salt, of 
SliTcwisbury, hy wliotn a valuable memoir was coittrihuced at the nacetiog in 
that town in 1656 ; and, lastly, the friendly proaiotor of onr auapicioua 
assembly at Carlisle* Col. Maelcaii of Laaonhy, vyhese treiL&uros of Outn- 
brian antiquity were fj'eely placed at our di^ipoe□^ 

Whilst ic vie wing thcii* unusually numerous losses, the Committee hail 
a hopeful promise for the future in the uiidiminiEhed energy and uuck' 
nimity by which the proceedings have been eharactcrlged, Iu no previoug 
year/ moreover, hns the aectsiiou of new fellow-kbovora been nmro frfr- 
quenC t amidat deep regrets for friends now no more, it has been cliccring 
to perceive luaiiy, witii yonng and fresh energies in thy atmly and conBeri- 
valion of national nnllquitiei, press forward to fill the vaeanoioa in our tanka. 

The Report of the Committee having boon recoivcd with satisfaction, it 
was then carried by acclnmation that the whose 

favors to the Institute at thslr meeting in his eouoty had been enhanced 
by his consent to be Ftesident for tlie ensuing year, should he rcqnystsd to 
prolong for a further period the distlnctLon thus conferred upon ih& 
Sotietj. 
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A numorouB list of candid&tea for election, including the noble Pre¬ 
sident of the meeting, Lord Leigh, the Very Rcr, the Dean of Windsor, 
end several jwrsons connected with Warwickshire, was then submitted to 
the meeting; they were duly enrolled as memhers of the Institute. The 
following lists of members of the Committee retiring in annual course, 
and of members of the Institute recommended to fill the vacancies, were 
proposed and unanimously adopted. 

Members retiring from' the Central Committee;—William Tite, Esq., 
M.P., Vice-President; John Anderdon, Esq. ; Charles D. E. Fortnum, 
Esq.; Samuel B. Uowlett, Esq.; llobcrt T. Pritchett, Esq.; W. J. 
Bernhard Smith, Esq. ; the Rev. William Stubbs. The following being 
elected to fill the vacancies:—Edward llawkins. Esq., F.S.A., Vice- 
President ; the Hon. Robert Curzon ; the Hon. Wilbraham Egorton, 
M.P. ; Richard Rlvingtou Holmes, Esq., F.S.A., British Museum ; 
Brigadier-General Lefroy, R.A., F.R.S. ; Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treaa. 
Soc. Ant. ; the lion. VVilliam Owen Stanley, M.P.; Sir Thomas E. Win- 
nington, Bart., M.P. Also, as Auditors for the year 1864, Walter D. 
Jei-cray, Esq., M.A.} Sir Richard C. ICirby, C.B. 

A communication was then read from the Treasurer, Mr. Hawkins, 
stating his regret that he found increasing inability to attend the meet¬ 
ings of the Committee with his wonted regularity, as heretofore, and te 
pi^cipate in the proceedings of the Institute. Mr. Hawkins expressed 
the hope that some member of the Committee, able to devote more con¬ 
stant attention to tlieir doliberatious and to the interests of the Society, 
might be found willing to occupy the position which he bod for many years 
held. 

The Chairman observed that the Society at large would heartily unite 
in those sincere feelings of regret with which the meetiug must receive 
the resignation .of their kind friend and w'orthy Treasurer. It would, 
however, be their hope to enjoy for many years the continuance of that 
cordial intci^t in the welfare of the Institute which Mr. Hawkins had 
so long shown. An expression of grateful esteem and acknowledgment 
to Mr. Hawkins was unanimously carried, on his retiring from the duties 
which ho had so kindly discharged during twenty years. 

It was then propos(^, witli unanimous assent, that Mr. Henderson sliould 
he requested to accept the position of Treasurer of the Institute. 

The selection of the place of meeting for the following year was then 
discussed. The assurance of friendly eo-operation had been received from 
several places presenting advantages deserving of consideration. Amongst 
these Dorsetshire scctued to hare been regarded with favorable ]>i‘edi- 
lections, as a promising field of operations. Mr. Beresford llupo, liow- 
crer, advanced cogent arguments in favor of a Metropolitan Congress, 
lie pointed out, besides Westminster Abbey, the Tower, and objects of 
paramount interest in the City, numerous atti-actions available witliiu reach 
of London,—Windsor, Hampton Court, Elthani, Waltham and St. Albans ; 
the year, he suggested, when the Institute might be considered, so to 
speak, as attaining to its majority, might bo appropriately devoted to a 
demonstration, taking the metropolis as a centre. After some discussion 
it was determined that Mr. Beresford Hope's proposition should bo deferred 
for future deliberation, and, on the proposition by the Rov. 0. W. Bing¬ 
ham, seconded by Mr. Henry Farrer, F.S.A., it was decided that the 
meeting for the ensuing year should be held at Dorchestor. It was also 
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UTjaniinoTislj' determined, tlint tVie EaeL of IlchestpHh ■n'lioae fjLV&r and 
]iiincl co-operation the Syciety had for msioy years eijJoyedj te rci]neated to 
coiifei- liis aancdon ou the noeetlng In his t&unty by tsting the part of local 
FrenidGnt. 

These arrangements having been satisfactorily cynolddod, the momberB 
precofldod to the Afiseiiibly Roomt wheno many of the visitor^ and ladies 
awaited them. TliS Hoo. Loan 2 fEATEa presidedj and tho following 
EjemoittJ wore I'oad 

IfoLiee of n Soman villa lately found aft the CKed worth Woods, (Hloucea- 
tersliire,. on the estates of tlio Earl of Eldon, and of two oiamplca of tho 
Cln'istian monogram thei'o hmught to light. Ey the Eev, Ltscss, 

F.S.A. 

The Medireval remaina diaeovorcd within the Castle Ring in Cannoelt 
Cliase, Staffordshire. By Mr. F. Mot.titeux. 

The chair was tlien taken by tha noble Ih'esident, and the general con- 
chid log rnesting took place. Lord LEifiK eoniinsneed by adverting to the 
valuable facilities and coorEecms wslcoma accorded by the Mayor and Oor- 
poration, and proposed, on behalf of the Institute, a vote of hearty acknow"- 
ledgmant, to which the Majoi' raspaiuled with espifessLons of jat&i'ost and 
gratification in the retrospect of 30 pleasurable a week* 

Mr^ BeiiEartnii) Hope proposed thank b to the CorpomLions of Coventry, 
LIcl]field, Euid Stratford-ocL-Avon, for their friendly conrtesies and assist¬ 
ance i aspoclally to the Tnunldpai autboridos of the firsbnamed olty, for 
the highly lutercstio^ Museum arrauged on oocaaion of the visit of tha 
Institute to Sft. Mary s Hall. 

Mr. RfiFfOST, lI,Ph, proposed an ncknowiedgmcnt fo the exhibitors by 
whose liberality the Museiiin of the Institute had been enriebed,— 
especially ia Her MoaE Gracious Majesty* and also to tbs Earl of Wnr- 
wiclt* the Earl of Craven, Lord Donner* tiie Wacwiekshire Arehaoologiyal 
Society* and many friendly contributorB to the rich series of oj am pies of 
art and illusErationa of local ftrclia&&logy and history so admirably 
orgflBiaed by Mr. Cliarias Tiiekor, Mr, GitEAVES, M.P.. moved a most 
coidlal expnasaion of tiianks to the Eftrl of Clarendoii, and to Mr, 
Fetherstflii - Bilke* for their kindues* in facilitating the exeursioue to 
Kenilworth and Maxtoko. Tiiauks were likewise pitiposed by Sir 
Riceaee Kiudt* C*B*, to the Local Committee* and by duo Rev, C. W, 
Rirtgham* to the contributors of metnoirs, especialty to Mr* Bloxatn, 
whose eiteuslve knowledge of the antiquities ai^d history of his eounty 
had beeit an unfailing resource In their investigations j to tha Lean of 
Chtehestcr* Professor Willis, Mr, Hartshorne* Mr, Fetlierston, and to many 
others wlio had frealy drawn from their stores yf Information, 

Mr* FjsTaEUsTON acknowlcdgad tlio eomplitnent paid to the distio- 
gnished persons* amongst wiiom, as a contributor of a memoir on a 
subject of familiar interest to him, be had tbo honor to find himself 
associatad. He rejoiced that foromoat in that list bod beeu placed the 
name of Mr, Bloram* for* as a Warwickshire man, he loved his county, 
and had fl confident hope that amongst those who lirod in Warwiokshire* 
“ the heart of Old England*** there would ever be found Bome one worthy 
to hear the mautlc which fell from the great arehaeoiogiat, Lugdale- 

Lord KEAVEa eipi-essed tho high satitfacdon with which he begged to 
propose the most cordial thanks of the meeting to their noble President. 
They knew that Lord Leigh was ever foremost to promote every good work 
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within the range of hie influence, and, even if the Institute might not rank 
with associations for the higher purposes of pliilanthropy, he hoped that it 
was not beyond the sphere of that expansive and enlightened utility wliicli 
embraoed all objects that tend to refine the mind, to enlarge our relations 
with our fellow nicu, and to extend our knowledge. This vote of thanks 
was seconded by Mr. Beresfoud Hopb, and carried enthusiastically. 

Lord Leigh sincerely thanked tho meeting. lie expressed the gratifi¬ 
cation tlmt he had derived from the visit of the Institute, and the dis¬ 
tinction of presiding at a gathering which was not merely an occasion of 
social and pleasurable relaxation, but of the interchange of knowledge in 
regard to national institutions and subjects of high public interest. Ho 
felt satisfaction in becoming associated with the Society as a member, and, 
with the cordial desire that future meetings might prove equally enjoyable 
and successful as that now brought to a close, he bade them farewell. The 
meeting thus concluded. 

The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations 
received in aid of tho expenses of the Warwick meeting, and of the general 
purposes of the Institute :—The Right Hon. Lord Leigh (President), lOL ; 
the Mayor of Warwick, 51. 5s. ; the Mayor of Coventry, 51. 5s. ; Sir 
Charles Mordaunt, Bart., M.P., 51. 5s. ; G. W. Repton, Esq., M.P., 
51. ; Sir John Boileau, Bart., 51. ; The Master of Gonville and Cains’ 
College, 51. 5s. ; the Master of Trinity College, 21.; Alexander Beresford 
Hope, Esq., 51. ; Sir R. N. Hamilton, 21. 2s. ; Thomas Thompson, Esq., 
M.I)., U Is. ; Hemy G. Bohn, Esq., 11. Is. ; W. W. Kcraliaw, Esq., 

1 Os. 6d. 


^rc})a^0l0j2[ical IntelUgenre. 

The Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, Mr. 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, announces a History of Agriculture and Prices, 
from 1259 to 1792, compiled from original records. This important work, 
intended to illustrato the condition and resources of the English people 
from the earliest existing documents, and to determine, as far as possible, 
the actual relations of labor and prices during several centuries, will be 
produced at the Clarendon Press, for Messrs. Macmillan. Two volumes 
(1259—1400) are in the press. 

We desire to invite notice to the Journal of the Royal Institution of 
Corawall, an interesting record of,West-country History and Archaeology, 
which commenced in March, 1864, the first number being issued with the 
forty-sixth annual report of the Society. This journal wiQ be forwarded to 
any antiquary, not a member of the Institution, on prepayment of three 
shillings annually ; subscriptions are received by the Curator, Mr. W. 
Nowcombe, or by Messrs. Heard, the Publishers, Truro. The numbers 
already published include notices of ancient vestiges almost peculiar to 
Cornwall, such as the subterraneous chambers near St Just, described and 
illustrated by Mr, Blight, whose researches are known to readers of this 
Journal through his account of Chysauster (Aach. Joum., vol. rviii. 
p. 39.) 
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A. 

Abar, CiMmArronshiro, Stone of the 
Arrows near, 170. 

Ampulla, glass, foonil near Bisliopstoka, 
99; ^Charlton, Kent, 182; exhibited 
by lUr. £. W. Cuoka, 266. 

Anglesey, chiirter of Henry VII. in 
favor of, 69 ; sites of oiroalar dwel¬ 
lings in, 162; chippings of flint, 168. 

Akom-Saxoit AiTTiQumjts : — brooch, 
weapons, Ao., found near Dover, 
now in the Leeds Museum, 101; 
silver coins and omamenta found at 
St Austell, 169; brooch found at 
Searby, Linoolnshire, 26i. 

Antiquities^ flotitioiu, notices of^ by Mr. 
Koed, 167; by Mr. Franks, 168. 

Arbuthnot, Hou. Mrs., watch exhibited 
by, 190. 

ABCBmcTURE :—account of Dinas Br&n, 
Denbighshire, 114 ; masons’ marks 
at Darenth Churoh, Kent, 265; no- 
tloe of Warwick Castle, 876; of 
Kenilworth Castle, 879; vaati^ of 
Coventry Cathedral, 381; notice of 
Maxtoke Castle and Priory, 884 

Argjleehira, stone monuments near Loch- 
^phead, 164,166; sculptorod cross, 
Mpolchral slabs, 8^, 272. 

Abmoub abd Abms :—tilting helm in the 
Woolwich Armory, 60, 176; helm 
formerly at Brussels in the Peuker 
collection, 61; sword of the Duke 
of Monmouth, 62; culet of scale 
armour, 91; oriental mail, i6.; Per¬ 
sian and Indian wea^na, ; helm 
in Ashford Church, Kent, 98; dag- 
gars found in the Thames, 170; 
remarks on armour by Mr. Curson, 
177; Italian anelaces in Mr. Water- 
ton's oolleotion, 178; wheel-lock 
rifle exhibited by Mr. Wilkinson, 
266; helmets In Mr. Curxon’s ar¬ 
mory at Parham, 273. 

Arrow heads, of flint, found in Derby¬ 
shire, 55. 
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Arrows, Stone of the, in Oaemarvonshire, 
170. 

Artillery, ancient cannon at Mont St. 
Michel, 90; stone shot exhibited by 
Mr. Hewitt, 169. 

Ashford. Kent, helm in the churoh there, 
98. 

Astley, Dr., Bomau ring found at Dover 
iu his possession, 263. 

Astley, Rev, J., bis aecoont of paintings 
in Idsworth Church, 184 

Auditors, their report, 191. 


B. 

Bannockburn, notices regarding the battle 
of, 165; Privy Sem of Kdward 11. 
lost there, 157. 

Baronton family, in Rasex, noticed, 154 

Barons' War, the ; on the part taken by 
Roger de Leyboume,-29; notioea of 
the battle of Exesham, and other 
events of the period, 278. 

Bartlow BUlls, Essex, proceedings for 
their preservation, 86, 92, 97, 162, 
174; relica of flint and bronse found 
near, 178. 

Barton, Hunts, Roman coffin, glass 
vessels, Ac., found at, 99. 

Battersea, c^e of metal found near, 169. 

Baug^, reliquary found on the field of 
battle at, 190. 

Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, memoir by 
Mr. Wluetou on painted glass there, 
8o2; visited by the Instituto, 372. 

Beck. Rev. J., photographs of rouuuns at 
Pompeii exhibit by, 91. 

Bellarmines, jugs of stoneware found in 
Southwaj^, 190. 

Bennett, Mr., silver ring found in Derby¬ 
shire exhibited by, 91. 

Birch, Mr., seal found at Colchester ex¬ 
hibited by, 91. 

Blackmore, Dr., his account of stone im¬ 
plements found at Milford Hill, 
Wilts, 242, 269. 

3 I 
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Blaaobett, Mr., portrait of Queeo Eliza* 
both exhibited bj, 266. 

Bobbing, Kent, acolpture in the ebnrcb 
there, 216. 

Bohn, Mr, H. G., exhibit* an Egyptian 
tablet, 263; a painting from Hercu- 
Inneum, i/>. 

Boileau, Sir John, hia notice of a div 
oovery in Hulbrouk Chnrch, SulTulk, 
89 ; exhibits a medallion of Hollam 
the hirttoriiin, 91; a pistol fonnd in 
Norfolk, 181. 

Borehsm, Mr., exhibits a flint celt fonnd 
near fiartlow, Essex, 178. 

Bowyer, Sir Q., exhibits a aonlpture of 
tlie Virgin Mary, 190 ; Italian paint- 
lng«, ib. 

Boyle, Kev. E., bis notice of discoyeriea 
at East Ham, Essex, 93. 

Braokstoae, Mr., exhibits a bronze Egyp* 
tiau vase, 185; an Etruscan Aaty>a^, 
t6.; a bronze dagger, tb. 

Britain, Julius Csuar's Invasion of, 220. 

Buoxzb, AMTlQumts Of :—celts, sword, 
fee., found in the Isle of Portland, 
90; celts and palstaves in Mr. Was- 
tropp’i colleodon, 100 ; celts fonud 
at Munton, Kent, 171; broken 
weapons, rings, with copper cakes, 
found near Sittingboame, Kent, 
172; recent forgeries of, 168. 

Brooch, Anulo-Saxon, fonnd in Kent, 
101; found at Scarby, Lincolushire, 
264. 

Brown, Mr. J., his discoveries of stone 
iinpleoienta, 269. 

Bruce, Kobert, lioence of Edward II. to 
remit a debt to him, 154. 

Bnice, Dr. CoUingwood, his account of 
circular markinga on rocks, 87: 
third edition of his Roman WMl 
announced, 270. 

BurgCR, Mr. W., exhibits a mother-o’* 
pearl cup, chalice, knife, ko., 102; 
iihutographs of illuminationv, ib .; 
bis account of paintings in Chari* 
wood Church, Surrey, 209; exhibits 
Oriental and German plate, 274. 

Burtk, Mr. J., his memoir on Roger dc 
Leyboixme, 29; bis account of the 
Bartlow Hills, 162, 174; exhibits 
a Roman coin found there, 178. 


C. 

Cnsar, his Invasion of Britain, 220. 
Caerleon-on-Uak, Roman station there, 
128. 

Calvert, Mr. F., his memoir on Oeigitho 
in the Troad, 48. 

Cameo, exhibited by the Right Hon. W, 
Gladstone, 90. 


Cangt, their supposed position, 128. 

Cannon, at Mont St. Michel, 90 ; found 
in Tenby Bay, 178. 

Caractaens, euppoeed scene of hJs defeat, 

121 . 

Cardew, Rev. G., his discoveries at Hoi* 

. mingham, Suffolk, 172, 272. 

Carlisle, iioman remains found at, 88. 

Casteli Dinae Bran, Deubigbahire, notices 
of, 114. 

Canifiuld, Hr. R, exhibits the seal of an 
abbot of Tracton, 170. 

Celt, of stone, found in Derbyshire, 55; 
near Bartlow, Essex, 178. 

- —, of bronze, found in the Isle of 
Portland, 90 ; EtniRcan, in Mr. 
Westropp’s coUeotion, 100. 

CbarltOD, Dr., his noUces of antiquities at 
Fleusborg, 92 

-, near Dover, Roman remains found 

at, 181. 

Chorlwood, Surrey, mural paintings in 
the church there, 209, 216. 

Chester, Rev. Greville J., his aooounts of 
inaariptions in Nubia, 260; exhibits 
an inacribed tablet from Moharraka, 
263. 

Chichester, the Dean of^ his Memoir on 
Qundulf, 1. 

Clarke, Mr. J., exhibits the seal of John 
de Perriug, 181; a seal with afigxire 
of St. John, ib. 

depe^'dra, used nt races in the Circus 
Muxinius. 138. 

Coates, Rev. R., his notice of masons’ 
marks at Dareuth Church, Kent, 
265. 

Coffins, Roman, of lead, found at East 
Hiun, Essex, 100; found near Lon* 
don and elsewhere, 94, 95; at 
Barton, Hants, 99. 

Coins: —^Roznan, foimd in the Isle of 
Portland, 90; at Wycombe, Glou* 
CBsterahire, 97; at Wroxeter, 131, 

' 135; at Bartlow, Essex, 173; Anglo- 

I Saxon, at St. Austell, Cornwall, 169, 
184; money-weight found in Den¬ 
bighshire, 130. 

i Cooke, Mr. E„ exhibita a statuette of Da 

I Yiuoi, 266; eculptures in ivory, ib. ; 
a glass ampulla, ib. 

Copper, lumps of, found with bronze 
oelta in Kent, 162. 

' CoRNWAU.:—inscribed slab near Pen¬ 
zance, 100 ; silver ADglo.SRZon coins 
and ornaments found at Sk Amtell, 
169, 184. 

Cramp-rings, notices of by Mr. Waterton, 
104; first blessed W Edward II., 
107; service for thehediowiug of, 109 ; 
MS. manual used by Quoeu Mary at 
their consecration, 112, 188. 

Crinan Mobs. Argyleshire, audent remains 
there, 267. 
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C(7iiBXSLANi> remsloa fouud at 

CbI’IlsIdj 83. 

Ouraoti, Koo. lita ramfirts on 

uud «uriu{^uv^ 6xr 

liibLca a t^o-k of caeIj wochlcut«, 

STS. 


D, 

DAmxtH, EQaaonA" marks ihe cHnioE 
ther^i 

Mr. ILj eihibits ADglc'SB^on 
relLea found in Kient^ IQi; stoua 
obj^ta found in YorkEliii'a^ ; 
silvcfr [iag^^ t^. 

DanSTSBIRE r—intarmenl] foand at 

gin> ] ailvcr rinj^ found at CkapaL 
en-lc-I'rith^ Si. 

DiadumebUE^fbe^ mamoLr an tb^ statue ao 
CAllad, SS3. 

Dlnl, of BtODG, foimd Dover, 231. 

Diuo^ BlAii CJoStlu^ Dcnl>igIistLh'a, Ilf. 

DwoilKWra:—‘i'elat[iJf to Eager do Lej' 
tiourno Mid tLo Earauci’ S&, 

41; Eitotnplififlation of sti&rtars of 
Heurj Till, m favor of Nottk 
WalEa, 64 j writ under tbe ftnvy 
SwL for fba said cbortar, T3 ; lioeuoa 
to ifomit a debt to Eobort ^uoe for 
tba random of a prlsonar^ Ifif ; 
Quaan Eii^batVs Ooiuinjssion to 
Sir EioViard Lea, 139; relatinfj to 
tlia Sw^oford fftmi]?, 2^4; Bane- 
diotion* of ^likobw:'d usijd at St. 
OftJt, S60. 

Dodd, Mr- S.p hH notioe of as inacribcd 

felftlj near Penaano*, 100. 

. DoBaErsBTRB I —ftword of tbo Duko of 
Momaioutli obtained o-t WocMlyalefl 
Lin, €S; oelta found in tbt lilo of 
Fortland, 00; proposed neotin^; of 
tbs InstitutO at Dolulieigtar, 800. 

Dovar^ .A^la-3a:xon Jnslica fatiud near^ 
lOl] ^uiau reltea and utJii found 
near, 1S1; BtOilO dinl fbuud at St. 
Martin's Church, Sdl; Bomau ring 
in Dr. AstJcj'a pouaB&Iou found at^ 
268, 

Dondaa^ gold rhi^ OSLiblted by Mt. 
Neiah found tharo, 186. 

Dunravau, tbe Earl, OsbibitA a I'clio of 
elk's bona found in Ircloudj 104b 

i 

D. 

]Sdiiibnr^h, proceeding i^ardiu^ tha 
demolished church of the Holy 
Trinity there, 1?£. 

Edward the Ccnfaesor, giTQS bis rln^ to 
a Pilgrim, 164; bla ring dupo^lted 


in bla tomb, 16f; paintiug at Bury 
Sk Eilmund''a repraaenting bim, l^y. 

Edward IL, liaaoca oy Hitu to ramit a 
deht to Robert Jiruoe> 164 ; bis 
Privy Seal last at Bannoekburti 
167. 

Efflgy, of dunihutlTs size, at HoEhrook, 
Siiffidk, 09, 

Egorton, Sir PhLlLp do M. Orey, dbibita 
OoUeotioiia iiaZating to the Jmhoff 
family^ 26$, 

-Han, \Vl, axbibita a ateal vies, 2T4; 

camSo, and an oraament from Tbi' 
bot^ £74. 

EotfilaH AiSTIQUITIBa:—papyrus difu 
Caverad by tha .friuca of Walea, Si2; 
iLLaarlption found nejLT tha 
26 Q ; acpulcbral tablet and papym* 
eichibitadj 263. 

E^iaabstli, ^ueea, portrAit of ber ai^ 
Llbitcd by Mr. Blanchett, 2T4; by 
Mr. J. Goughi Nichola^ 274; by Mr+ 
Ean'or, 46, 

Elk, bom of, used fiir hafting tioneim- 
plomouts, 60 ; an object of bene of, 
found ftjt Deamond Coatls, Imland, 
166. 

Elided, Mr., hia notice of Bonaau Inter¬ 
ments found near Dover, 131. 

Embroidery, exhibited by Mrs, CnnrtEtay 
Morloud, 266. 

Enamol, ClLLits6e vases ornamaated with, 

01. 

EaSES:—proceedingEfor tbe preaervatioii 
of the liartb^ Hills, 86, 63, S7„ 
lG2jl74] ueal found at Coleh^ter,, 
@1; Homan co6auS, pottery, ^o., 
found at Eeat Ham, 68^ IDO; traua- 
notluiia relating to estnt^ of Itobert 
PniOSj 164, 167; a^l of John da 
Parrlog found at Hndateok, iSl; 
tile found at Castle HadingbiiJii, 
IM. 


P. 

Famor, Mr. H.^ ckblbltB a portrait of 
ELizuhet.hj, 274. 

Fci'gU^Oa, Mr. H., his account of Roman 
remaius^ found at CAL-hela,. 3S; bis 
notico of a a&al fouud nt Lsuark^ 
102 . 

Pihftla, found nt Wroietcr^ 131; faiign- 
rics of OL'nnmetita of that kind, 168. 

Flmt^ antiquities of, eicc Stone. 

Foigcricjj of ontiqaitaes neld iu London^ 
167, 207. 

Fnmke, Jlr, A. W., hii rcmarlia on fie- 
titioiis sntiqiiitiM aold in bondosi, 
168 ; enchibita 0 eak^i of metal found 
in tha Thaiaas,189, 

Fi'iswellj Jllr. aihibita a portrait of 
Shakempeave, 106. 
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O. 

G«Tg{tho, ia the Troad, Memoir on by 
Mr. F. Calrert, 46. 

Gibbe, Mr. M., exhibits s bronae dagger, 
206. 

Qibeon, Mr. Sidney, hia appeal regarding 
Trinity Church, Edinburgh, 175. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W., exhibits a 
cameo, 90. 

Glass, Roman; TOBefound at Oorlisle, S6; 
fragments at East Ham, Essex, 94; 
at Barton, Hants, 99; at Wroxeter, 
184; at Charlton, near Doyer, 162; 
ampulla exhibited by Mr. £. Cooke, 
201 

-, medimvol, balls found at Walton 

Hall, Yorki^ire, 178; bottle found 
in Southwark, 206. 

——, painted, in Nettiestead Church, 
Kent, 100; in Liobfleld Cathedral, 
193; notices by Mr. Winston of the 
processes of ptunting, 204; windows 
in the Beauchamp Chapel, Worwiok, 
802. 

GLOCCBSTiBaHTim : — Roman remains 
found at Wycomb, 96, 208. 

Oltitio Art :—cameo exhibited by the 
RiKht Hon. W. Gladstone, 90; in* 
tsjipl found at Wroxeter, 130; gem 
repreoontiug a clepsydra, 138; in* 
tagUo set in a Roman ring found at 
Dover, 208; catueo in tortoiseshell, 
274; seals of St. Serrais at Maes- 
trieht, 274; memoir by Mr. King on 
Medimval Gems, 319; intaglio in the 
Blenheim ooHeotion, 328 ; other 
mediieval intagli, 881, 835; notices 
of eamei in gothic style, 836. 

Goodwin, Mr. C. W., hia remarks on an 
E^ptioo papyrus, 92. 

Gore, Mrs. Ormsby, exemplification of 
charters of Henry VI I. to North 
Wales, in her possession, 64. 

Graham, Mr. H. D., bis notices of circular 
markings on rocks in Argyle^ire, 
104, 269 ; of stone monuments, per¬ 
forated rocks, &C., 267, 269; of 
sculptured croeaet and elohs in 
Western Scotland, 272. 

Graves, the Very Rev. Dcmd, his intended 
publication on markings on rocks in 
Ireland, 269. 

Graves, Rev. J., his notlco of morkinge 
on rocks, 164. 

Green, Rev. J. K., his Memoir on the 
Ban of Kenilworth, 277. 

Guest, Dr., his Memoir on Jalius Csssar’s 
Invasion of Britain, 220. 

Qondulf, memoir on his life and times 
the Dean of Chiobeeter, 1; bis 
bible, 11: buildings attributed to 
him, 17; his episcopal ring, 25; hie 
last days and denth, 27. 


H. 

HAmfshiiie; —Roman coffin, glass vessel, 
and relics found at Barton, 99; 
paintings in Idsworth Church, 184; 
Roman pottery found at Idsworth, 
186; flint implements found near 
Fareharo, 244, 209. 

Hart, Mr. W., exhibits Queen Elisabeth’s 
Commission to Sir Richard Lee, 
189. 

Hsrlsbome, Rev. C. H., bis Memoir on 
the Parliament of Kenilworth, 143. 

Heart, supposed interment of, in Hol¬ 
brook Church, Suffolk, 89; in Ley- 
bomiie Church, Kent, 90. 

Helm in the Woolwich Armory, 69; 
formerly in the Peuker collection at 
Brussela, 70; in Ashford Church, 
Kent, 98 ; examples in the Hon. 
Robert Civoou’s Armory, 278. 

Hohningham, Suffolk, ancient remains 
there found, 172, 272. 

Henderson, Mr. J., exhibits Chinese 
enameled vases, 91; damascened 
candlesticks, 266. 

Henry III., eveutsof his times; on the port 
taken by Roger de Leyboume, 29 ; 
the Battle of Evesham and subse¬ 
quent events, 142; the Dictum of 
Kenilworth, 148; the Ban of Keuil- 
•worth, 277. 

Henry VIL, hU charters in favor of North 
Wales, 64. 

Herculaneum, fresco paintings found 
there exhibited, 263. 

Hewitt, Mr. J., his remarks on a tilting 
helm in tlie Woolwich Armory, 60; 
on the sword of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, 62; exhibits Oriental wea¬ 
pons, 91; stone sliot from the Tower 
of London, 169; bronze celts found 
at Murston, 171. 

Hilton, Mr., exhibits a bronze bell found 
near Bartlow, 178. 

Hoore, Capt. £., exhibits a Mlver seal, 
267. 

Holbrook, Suffolk, tomb and offigy there, 
89. 

Holt, Mr. H., his obeervationB on early 
woodcuts, 270. 

Hook, the Very Rev. Dr., hia Memoir on 
Qundulf, 1. 

Homs, of the stag and elk used for 
hafting stone implemenU, 54. 


L 

Idsworth, Hants, paintings in the church 
there, 184; Roman pottery found 
there, 186. 

Imhoff family, collections relating to 
265. 
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Indian objects exhibited; weapons by 
Mr. Hewitt, 91; ecals of brass by 
Mr. Hajendie, 170. 

Inscription, on a slab near Fcnxance, 
100; Roman, found at Wrozeter, 
181,138; on a eako of metal found 
near Battersea, 169; found on rocks 
in Nubia by the Bev. OroriUe 
Cb ester, 260. 

Intagli; found at 'Wrozeter, 186; 

repre^entiog a clapaydra, 188; m a 
Human ling found at Dozer, 263. 

Ivory, sculptures in; exhibited by Mr. 
Webb, 97, 265; spoon found at 
Norwiob, 178; medallion exhibited 
by Mr. E. W. Cooke, 266. 

Ibzlakd circular markings on rocks 
in 00 . Kerry, 168, 165; seal of an 
abbot of Tracton, co. Cork, 170; 
object of elks' bone found at Des* 
muud Castle, 190. 


J. 

Jade, axes of, found in Normandy, 56. 

Jarvis, Hev. E., commimicates documents 
relating to the Svvynford family, 
254; silver seal of Hcinald de Tiwe, 
. 267. 

Jervoise, Sir J. Clarke, exhibits Homan 
pottery found at Idswortb, 186. 

Julius Csesor, memoir by Dr. Quest on 
his Invasion of Hritain, 219. 


K. 

Keller, Dr., his memoir on the Bonedic* 
tious in use at St. Gall, 860. 

Kenilworth, the Parliament of, memoir 
by the Hev. C. Hai'tshome, 142; 
tlie Ban, or Dictum, of, memoir by 
the Bev. J. Green, 277; the castle 
visited by the Institute, 890. 

Kent :—aervices of Bocer de Leybonme 
in that county, 86,39 ; his memoiiol 
in LeybouiTie Church, 90; costral 
of earthen n'oro found at Sirood, 97 ; 
Sir John Fugge's helm in Ashford 
Church, 98; Anglo-Sazou relics 
found uaai' Dover now in the Leeds 
Museum, 101; Bomau urns and 
glass vase found at Cliorlton, 181; 
sculpture in Bobbing Church, 246; 
sun-dial found at Dover, 261; 
Homan ring found there, 263. 

Key, at Liege, given to St Hubert, 274; 
oellarei^s keya from Old Hall Green, 
Herts, 274. 

EettleCborpe, Lincolnshire, documents 
relatlag to, 254. 

King, H«v. C., exhibits engravings of 
Ktrusoan celt», 100; memoir by him 


on a gem representing the clepsydra 
used at races in the Circus Maximus, 
138; his obeervations on a Homan in* 
taglio found at Dover, 264; memoir 
on medieval gem-engraving, 319. 

King, Mr. Warwick, exhibits drawings of 
Homan relics found at Bust Ham, 
100 . 


L. 

Lamps, Roman, found at Wrozeter, 186. 

Lawrunce, Mr., his discoveries at Wy¬ 
combe, Gloucestershire, 96, 268. 

Lee, Sir Hichard, Queen Elizabeth’s 
cotnmlsaion to him, 189. * 

Lee, Mr. J. E., his notice of ancient 
cannon at Pembroke, 178. 

Lefroy, Gen., exhibits a tilting helm 
from the Woolwich Armory, 60, 
176 ; his account of canuon at Mont 
St. Michel, 90; exhibits a sight for 
a firearm, 91; antiquities from Swit¬ 
zerland, 166. 

.Ley bourne, Roger de, memoir by Mr. 
Burtt on his share in the Barons’ 
War, 28; his memorial in Leybonme 
Chnrch, Kent, 90. 

Lichfield, memoir by Mr. Winston on 
painted gloss in the Cathedral, 198 ; 
visited by the Institute, 382. 

Likcoln&bire :—documents relating to 
the Swynford family, 254; Anglo- 
Saxon brooch foond at Seaiby, 264. 

London, fictitious antiquities stated to 
bo hiuud in. 167, 168. 

Lotborius, the EImperor, his seals, 321, 
822. 

Lowndes, Mr. G. A., documents relating 
to the Brnoa in his possession, 154. 


M. 

Maolean, Rev. H., exhibits an Anglo- 
Saxon brooch found in Lincolnshire, 

264. 

Majendie, Mr. A., oxhibibs Indian stamps, 
170; a tile found at Caatle Hediug- 
ham, 190. 

Irlary, Queen, her MS. manual for hallow¬ 
ing cramp-rings, 112, 188. 

Masona’ mai'ka, at Darenth Church, Kant, 

265. 

Milford Hill, Wilts, flint implements 
fonnd there, 248, 269. 

Milman, Mr. H. S., his observations on a 
charter of Hem'y VIL to North 
Whales, 64. 

Mirrora, Homan, found at Wrozeter, 
136. 

Mitre, its ancient forms, 249. 
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Manmoatb, tba Duke of, onord ahtidbutfid 
to hlMj 4'^. 

-Morgaiif ifr. 0Qtaviti3i ^ihibita ladiao 
silTUf ibjeote, 1(}1; an ijubic (^uad- 
rant and ft a jewel oL tbe 

Danlab Olrdet of tba Ulonbaat^ i6. 
Morlftudf Mrt. (Siblfttfl nn em- 

broidortd caftbiaD-OOTSU', 2fi6, 
Mtiratoa, btOJlZO found at^ 

m. 


K 

^eiHb, Mr., eczbibitg a g'nld riz)^ &un[l fti 
Dundee, ISd. 

Jh eibibits a purtrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, 374- 
trfgbtiiignlo, birr Heaig e^blbibedby^l 31, 
troRTHDUEBTiirATiii:—eiTijular umrtingE 

od rooba uear tlie Cbeviuteij 37, 33, 

les. 

Nabbi, Ldieriptioue on r^e near tb^ 
livUe^ 2G0; id&csdbed tablet from 
Mabuttibii, 2d 3. 

Niisnck;, Mr,, exhibit* a ttLk^ found at 

fouutaiiiB Abboj, 131. 


0. 

OxroftOftHiBE:—rebo of elk'a bon] found 
iuWyahwoDd Earast, 57 j paiutiLige 
in Cbarl^roTtt Qbnrob, 212, 

P. 

Palstftfes, EtniMftTi, in Mr, WeetMpp'B 
cobeotioD, 104, 

P,UKi;m{]£ >^ef St. JdLd and Edward the 
Confeetor at Purjr, 173; Jn Idawartli 
Cbureb, HhuIb, 1B4 ; ItutiaU, ux- 
blbited bj Srr Gr Powjer^r 144; 
porti'ait of Lutber^s wUo exhibited 
bjf Col. PempOEtt tTi,; in Cbsrlwisad 
Cburob, Surrey, 204; in Gbarl^rare 
Cbui'ob, Oxfordisbcre, 212; of cbe 
Troie Vife et Ttoie Marta, 2L6; at 
XbtobtDghaffl, l^or^lk, aud eljta- 
^bcice, 21V; ftt Eolbou, 213; 

at PzUtlOj, LitnponUoa, TotteulmlE, 

- &.C., 214 j freBGD painting fkom 

iHereulsneurn exhibited, 233. 
Papyrua, publiabad by direettOJl of tho 
PrinoB of Waits, 33; esbibitod by 
Mr. Bohn, 203L 

Pbiilipa, ifr.liL, aibibita coltn ftnd bronze 
relica fram the Isle of Portland, 40; 
ft TBKfi from Flssoli, 41. 

Pblpaon, Mr., Hie aouOant of diatovoi'ict 
id Kolbrook Cbureb, Euifolk, flS, 
Pollexibii, Boy. J.^ aeal found at Col- 
nbeaber id bia poBSftSBjon, 41. 


Portland, Iflla of, brcnBe oelta^ sword, 

&t, found there, 90. 

PoTtaEY r—found iu tbo Troad, 43; 
yftsta oaclosing; bumau rsrootiniti, 53; 
found iu Wyabwoud For&it, 57 ; 
BouiOd, found at GarEialo, fiS; at 
E:i*t Ham, Eb^Sx, 95; moditeviVL 
Ooatral found at ^brood, 97; Bomui 
found at WnoiEtar, 131, 134; Up* 
charob wane fmad tbona, ; at 
IlalaiingbaFu, EufCblk,. 172; majolica 
bottles, 173 ; Ilomau, found at 
C anritouj noar Dove.r, 131; at Ids- 
woi'tb, Haute. Bollarmiue jugu 
found in South waak, 193. 

Poynter, Mr. A., his account of Pooaau 
remains fanud at Charlton, Kaat, 
131 ; of a atone sun-dial found at 
Dovat, 231. 

Piiam, bis Tomb in tbs Troad, 44. 

PtJBL-iOi^iOiva, Aboh.bQ'LoomaIi : — me¬ 
moirs bj the Bev. J. Konrick, 102 ; 
On Gleet Psiistiojj, by Mr. WinBtoa, 

- 279; third edition of tbC: Roniau. 

Wall, by the Her. Di-. C. Bruce, f5.; 
new edition of Hutebina' HintoTy of 
Dorset, 279; BiaPa History of Csltid 
ClTlliaation, id 


Hr 

Reedy, Mr. R., exhibits the eeal of Ber¬ 
trand de Vernete, 1D2, 

Road, Mr. C., bie ob^vatinna on dott- 

‘ iieuS Bntiqultiea aold in Londou, 
167, 

Pali^nary, found on the b[;ttls-Asld of 
Bftu^, 120, 

ttsmbrftudt, etched plate with Kle UAtQO 
cibibihed by ESir 2^, Wianiu^tem, tb. 

Ellica :—Qundnirg apisccpol rlpg, 23; 
Oxaoiplea exhibited by Mr. Wutc]> 
ten, 91, 173; ailrer, found in Derby- 
aliire, 21; in the Museum at Lcede, 
191; ifoand at Fountains Abbey, 
it,; cranip-riDga, 104^ 110; rinj of 
Ed word ^ tip Conrefiaor* 105; da- 
tjcaited in the tomb of that ting, 
1D7,' oranip-rity'e highly Yaluad in 
foreign lObdB.llO; ritual f^>r their 
benadJetiOn, 111; mention of aucb 
ringa in willa^ 1I3; Homan TtO|^ 
feund at Wraxafier, 137; esbiblfiod 
by Mr. Forteaoua Wilbraliaiu^ ISS; 
foUTHl near Dundae, ISfi; posy rings 
exhibited by Hr. Sodfin Smith, 120, 
274 ; Homan, fbanl at D&Tar^ 263; 

► jeweled, probably Indian., 266; the 
ring of John, Duke of Bur^undy^ 
325^ u.; of Sb Lcuia, ; eet with 
integ'llo of a regal bead, in the BEen- 
beim collectoian, 223; siguot of Mat¬ 
thew Paris in tho Wacsrton collw- 
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HoPi. ; Tritill An af a 

ti'ipl« heatl in tilu Bi'AyblTOO'ica 
lecticin, 

Boolienter, buiktings tbere ftltiributed to 
Gundul/j 17 7 notice of John Wajmer^ 
hiahop of, 42 , 

Rockj the Very llav, CftHoiij hia ranmrka 
oti n fiotjtious i>jiiatiLiE attributed 
to A. Durer, 1G9 j 00 a llS. Pl'ocea- 
efotial need by the uuna of Sjodj 
17S ; esbibita MBh 2GS. 

EockSj circular incdued Euarkiogg gn, S7j 

as, let 

Rogcrti Mr. J. J., eslilbifcs Anglg-SaEgn 
Hjdlne ftnd oruftuicinta found iu Uom- 
w(lL9, 1^% las. 

Bomait AlTTiQPLTIEe:— found ot Carltale, 

sa : ftt JJaat Ham, JEasei, 34 j Wy- 
COlube, Gloiacaaterfibivet 9e, I 
leaden cotfLn it BetrEon, Hjmta, ^3 j 
oliservataona by the XtaT. H. M* 
SciLitk ou CTrigoouium, ; atrLtioD 
at Caericoq-ou-'U B Ic, 12b; report OH 
progress of e^OUToriona at Wrozjetgr, 
IS&j ip 3 Eidptioria found there, 132 ^ 
glasg yc^ieele, intagle^ mo^C paTC- 
ment, Ae., found thsiie:, ISC, 1ST ; 
cnlce of mehd found at Dattgir^enL, 
Itiy : bronze tcU, eoiua, 3cc., fouud 
uoar tbo Birtlow Hdlg, ITB; pottery 
fouud at IdSH'orth, HiiutE, l9d] 
ring fdutld at DoTW, 253 ; see aUd 
Dartlow HilK 

HneaeU, ftev. J. PuUw, caihibitg a M3. 
ProceaeioQa] of the usa of By on, 179, 

——, Eov, F..J Eihibits A bl-OPOa Epoouj 

2S6. 


3, 

St, Auatall^ CorOTTaT], silver coiua and 
oruvueuta found at, 1^3, 193' 

St, Chrifttopher, erlticietoa by Mr, Halt 
on woodcuta of, STO. 

St. Gall, BenediotioUB utcd in the monae^ 
tery there, STt). 

3L Margaret, represeut&tioDB e| her 
legend, 212, 

St. Jdfu'ciolj Bculpture of, at Bobbiui-, 245. 

Sh Servaia, hie relies:^ ueala, Ag,^ at 
Maeetricht, 274. 

Sall^hury^ mbIe in the mnaeum the-re, 
lei: Btone imjoieiflents found near, 
24 a, 299 

Samian ware, found At Carlisle, 93 ; at 
East Ham, EbMOc, 94 ; it Wrgieter, 
ISO, 

Scarth^" the Rot. H. IL. hia luemoir rm 
the foendationof Urioegnium, 121; 
report on taCAVAUcue there, 13(}; 
eabibite drawings of Roman relige act 
Bath, I7S^ hia account of Rgmau 
vsIIm., thane, 260. 


SoOTiAjfD aejil found at Lsnart, 102 j 
iuglaed oireleB on rocks iti A^gylo* 
fthire, 164; Appeal regarding the 
daatrngtigji of Trinity CJlurcb, Edin¬ 
burgh, 17S; gold ring found at 
Duudee^ 1G6 ; AOti^uitic^ in Atgyle- 
flliife d<^orib^ by Mr. K. D. Gra¬ 
ham, 2fiT; drawloga of coolcaiaatkaL 
remain^,, sculptured BlahSj b 3- 
hibited by tim, 272, 

Sculpture, found in Eobbtug Chui'ch, 
Keut,. 246; statue of the Dindunicnu* 
in the Britieh llueattni, 338. 

£pAUg;^of the ohiiuflerj fbr Mcriouetli, 
Coernarvop, and Anglrsea^ 76; of 
Charles f-, for CftfiJtmartEi eu, Cardi¬ 
gan, and FarahroKeH ffl- j with deTioe 
of a hare, found at Oolohestar, 91; 
found at lAwark^ 102; of ]3ertriind 
de VerugtOj ih.; pri^y geal of Ed- 
Aiard Ih, eoUed loaf ip Scot¬ 

land, 157; impreBaioo of the prjTy 
eeaL of that king, 161; Indian at^mpg 
or Baaie exhibited by Mr. A. Majen- 
dio, lyo ; aeal of an Ahhot of Trag. 
ton, CO. Cork, tS. ; mati'icsB fouud iu 
York Muletcr, iSl; seal of Jobu de 
J'evtiug, id ; with figure of St. John 
the iiaptjst,, -it-; mattioee In the 
SaiiBbuiy htuaeum, it ,; acftl of Sir 
Uichplaa Hsbdennsr 256; of Sic 
Thamaa Swynfoi'd, 25T; of Beiunld 
de Tiwe, SflT; of St. SerTaia at 
Maeatriaht^ 274; of the church of 
Sfe. Gabriel iu Itode, 275; of tbs 
Emperor Lothariug^ 321; of Eio- 
reuce, 3S5j of John, Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, ii., n,; jriTy seal found At 
Chiluerley, Suffolk, 332; ailrer ecui 
found at Monfctgn Burleigh, Wilte, 
sa5, 

Ssrti LoniEAL. AHnqotTLag: —intermenta 
iu TaseB intheTroad, 69; intarpgcnt 
at Biggin, DerbyBbire, 55; ciata with 
atone implepoeuta found In Nor¬ 
man dy, 66; Koinau grqTeg uud L'elica 
found at (Jai'llale, 39; auppoacd de- 
GBit of a human heart at Koibrook, 
uffolh^ 89; Bom an eo^Snjs. of lead 
and relics found at Eoat UaiU, Kas^x, 
24, 36; uraa found at Wroxetcr, 
134; cemeteries at HaLmiogham, 
Suffolk^ 172; traces of funeral 
feaat^ 179; Rnman grarea Chul- 
ton, near Dorer, 183. 

ShaikeBpearB, portrait of, mhibited by Mr. 
E. Friawollj 169. 

Shrewabury, nOticeB of ohjeets iu tlm 
muBCum there, 131,13T. 

SittingbOiLmD, Xentj bronze c^ta and 
reliiCa found tbere, 17l, 173, 

Slqba, aOpulchnJ, in Weetem ScoUaad, 

272. 

Sooitb, Mr, E. Soden^ axhibits Bellar- 
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mine jn^ fnundia Southwirlt, l 0 ft 3 j 
gnld riuge a^d eiq Eil'[Qle(> T^r 3 aoui'B ^ 
of TAidocs dabe^^ Sdd j giofiS hobtlaj 

ik 

Einitb, Ifi', Wk Jl BernbaM^ MtlsiWta 
. reJic3 of flk'e bozn] 54; 
formonr and OnoutAl meil^ QiL; 
da^er? found in the ThameSj 

SnailsLclU, found ia a B^mnn inber^ 
ment^ 13S, 

SpUTBi, B^ibitcd by Mr- S«>deii SmiliLj 
SSd. 

Stag'E houn, iiBod (at ItcdtEug etono iinpie- 
ment^^ 54 3 abjOOin of^ bl 
direilingH in Switzerland, lid; &>UCld 
in INoimandy; 

Staulay, Son, 0 ., bia cammndicatioa 
rBgavdm^; oharterj of Honiy Vll. to 
'Vh^alaa, 75, ; loia nooonnt of 

oiiroUiiftlf dwctlinga in HolybaEjd 
HJiJ; eshibltH dint flaiea 
ftumd in-Aaglfisepi, ICS; a laouey- 
wei^bt ^fnnd in DtnbigbsUtjfaj ^ BO, 

StoitEj AWTHiniTiii! OP ] — Ktflg’a bom 
usod for bafting implficnmts of, 54; 
caliB and an'O^-haads found ill 
Darbyabu'Ci, 55 j calta of atObO and 
jada found at Cuebord En Not- 
mandy, £5; bnmiEhing Ot 

tones found in Torkabirfr, lO'l; 
lEuplemanta from tbe iako dwallEltlga 
in Switzerland extibitbd, lOdj fliilB 
cTtippEng^ found lu AngTonoa, 103; 
apeat^tead found as Seiniingbaiu, 
EttffoJfcj 173; caHfsuiDd at JiarUow, 
3?a»r:c, 17S: Implenaenta found in 
gravel at Miiftird Hill, £45, 205; 
fttiLuding etonflu, fta, 3n Argyleebire, 
2$7; pet'lbrated itoitea and jiupei> 
stitionb couHeotnd, 'witb them, ^3 ; 
iiupleinoata foiind In His- tertiarjr 
didft in IPTiltabire and olHewbera, 

- febot, fbttnd In tk& Tcwea^ iBont;, 

Loudon, Ld^. 

, cf the ArrOwe, near Abcr, Cnarnsr- 
VOnEbire, IVO. 

Sun-'dlalj found at Dover, SflI. 

Sdzpolk ; — Eopnlchral ramaiiiB and 
minEatarU cfBgy in Eolbroob Gbnrob, 

34; cametety and relioa found at 
HaLEuingban], 172,373- 

Sd B&Q Y:—paiutingBin CtraTt woodCburoti, 
203; Tebcg lound IB Scnthwark, 
130, 256 . 

Switzarlaud, imtiqtiitlta from ttl* lak* 
dw-elSitiga erbihited, 156. 

Swoi'd, attributed to the Dsita of Mon- 
mouthy 53 ] of bronze, found in the 
lale of Fortland, &0. 

Swjnford famcly, Lineoinabire, donru- 
ments relating to, 354. 

Syagritte, eakta of metn] ztomped ivith 
bia name, 1 53, 


Sycnu, Ma. Procaegiomil fonnerlj boloug- 
iug to the csojiTcnt of, 17fii. 


f. 

Turgia, privy seal of Edward U. ba 
caUed, 157, 150. 

Tcmpaab Col-f oiblbLis eenla found in 
York Mjnetor, 131; a. portrait of 
Lnther'a wife, 130. 

Tnsgeifltad paTemfinte, at Wmiat&r, 1 S 7 , 

Tba.meE 5 , ftctitioUB untiqnitisft alleged to 
ha tberein found, 1G7; rake of laetel 
fonad iu tb e river &t Uattereea, 150; 
daggers nibibitad by Mr. Betnbsi'd 
Bmihb, 170. 

ToJrtoJeeflhoilj CMneO of, eibiblteil by tha 
Eoo. W. Egarton, 374- 

Tl'a^elloa, Mr. W. H., bta roemoEr on 
Dioae BeAq, Dbubi^babire, 114. 

TrOftd, memoir on hlie aibe of yergithe in 
tba, by Mr. F+ Calvert^ 48. 

TroLE Vifa et Troia Morta, pointings of 
tlint anbjeot in {Ihorlwoud CbuiM^b, 
Surrayi ^116; &t BadDle and- ehs- 

whoHt, 210 , 

TnmnluSj of Bnlii'-dagb in the Troad, 46. 
See Berttorw Silta, 

Ywomiey, Mr- C-, bia notoa on the Wnt- 
wiekahire Dotnaaday, 573, 


U. 

UriooOniun], Uemoir by tba Rev. H. 
Soai'th on tba dato O'f ita foundiLtlOa, 
131; rapoid] by bim on p^wretb of 
the GxcavatinnB, ISOj intagll fiiund 
tbera, lampe fbimd 

tbera, i5. 


V, 

Veatmeuta, eMleBSPiatiool, notieee of an 
iHuettated by* Mifipture In Bobbing 
Church, Rent, 340, 361. 


W. 

W. S. W., obaervatfons on a ioulptnre in 
Bobbing Cbnreb, Raat^ 3l6, 

Warnar, Itav. d. Lee, iuB memoir irelatiog 
to John Wnmeir, Bisiiop of Itooboater, 

4£. 

TYpIm, H-R S,the Prince of„ deacriptiou 
of A- papyrn? found during Me EMteni 
tour presented by biu, 03; bocomeE 
the Patirou of tbe Inerituto, 153. 
Waibs:—C bftrtftffl of Henry VIL Jn 
favor of tbe Sbirte of Merioneth,. 
CaemBJTTod^ and Angleae*, 54; notee 
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cm tHLinB tHare In iiBBi, S3; I 

mecoDir nu OaHtaU Br^n, Den- ( 

tjighnhirBj ll4; {nrcuWii^itatioiis in 
AiigLeBsaCmd an H^ljheaiiMannta^q, 
1S2; Slat E&ken found in jLu^lesi^nL, 
HJ9; - Blronci ^ tlia Abor^ 

OAenitkCTOnshiro, 171}; anoSent 
non irt FambrDkfl C!afltl(j,l78; moner- 
we%ht fcrtuid in Denbl^gtirfly ISO. j 

Wftlford, Mr. W+ ku okfloiratwca on 
ckm-tem of Eeniy VlL to North 
Wola^ ^4. 

WABWicmaoui! I—mensoic by the Rst. 

C. H, Hoitaharne on the Bcirllamjeii'fc 
of EfinilTTortk^ T,4U * the Ban of 
Kftnilwprfckj by tka Bct. J, EL Qteen, 
277; mamDii; by Mr. CL Winston ou 
puintod &1 mb in ite ^ Beauckiunp 
Chftpolj SliSj pToecedingH of the 
Mooting of tka rpgfittntfiftt Warwick, 
SCflj notea On Domeaday foi' the , 
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